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8ALUTAT0KT. 

The friends of popttlttr edacadon in this, and neighboring States, hare 
long felt the want of a periodical devoted to the nobie work of education ^ 
not only as a medium through which they can communicate to each 
other their thoughts, feelings, experience, the trials and difficulties they 
meet with in the execution of the noble task ix> which they hare conse- 
crated their time and talents ; but, also, as a means to excite attention 
and create an interest on the subject in the community. Mechanics, 
merchants, manufacturers, railroad men, farmers, bankers^&c, have 
each journals, devoted exclusivly to their avocations, giving informationp 
of the present condition and progress of the paiticnlar interest to which 
it ia devoted, and containing projects of improvement and economy, and 
for infusing greater life, extension and energy into it. So, also, religion* 
ists, moralists, and reformers of every hue and stripe, have periodicals 
devoted to disseminating their peculiar tenets, and for exciting an 
interest in their doctrines and in the peculiar views they present for 
Hie regeneration and reformation of the World. It is, therefore, appro*- 
priate that educatoiB should also have theirs, not only to disseminate* 
ttseful information among themselves, but to arouse society to aid 
diem in their great work» In the West, especially, such a publication 
is needed, not for the exclusive benefit of educators, but to disseminate 
j^ractical information generally in the community respecting school af- 
fatrsj the condition of education elsewhere, the improvements made in 
the method of instruction, school architecture, and the ways and mean» 
to introduce them and secure the benefits of them to oar children. 
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W€, western people, necessarily have more need of information 
than the older communities of the eastern States. Our difficulties arise 
not alone from being a young, but from being a mixed community* 
Our citizens are composed not only of immigants from every State in 
Union, but every nation of Europe. 

As a young community, we have to encounter all the difficulties of 
■youth and inexperience, in undertaking a business of which we have no 
practical knowledge and experience. We are, therefore, in a fair way 
to try over again the experiments, whether successful or otherwise, 
^ready made in other States, and spend uselessly both time and money 
in them, unless we can have some means by which we can avail our- 
selves of the practical knowledge, results and details arrived at else- 
-where by long, painful and expensive experiments. The portion of our 
citizens to whom we naturally look for practical information on these 
subjects, are those of the eastern and northern States, where institutions 
.lor public instruction have been longest in operation, and have attained 
itbe greatest perfection ; but they, with few exceptions, have had little 
•or no practical experience, and have not studied the working of the sys- 
7tem in their native places, although surrounded with public schools from 
their infancy. Those few who possess both knowledge and experience, 
are so isolated and scattered that their information is of little use ta 
them, or to the community. Hence the necessity of our journal to col- 
.lect all this knowledge and experience, to concentrate, and systematize 
.it, and give it unity of aim and concert of action. To establish an effi- 
cient syjstem of public instruction, and to maintain and perfect it when 
established, it is necessary to diffuse full information of its details, to 
.show its cheapness, efficiency and the degree of perfection ii has attained 
^or is attainable. We shall, therefore, steadily keep it in view, afid con- 
.sider it our special duty ao furnish all the information we can collect, 
respecting, the growth, progress, improvement and condition of the sys- 
•tem here and elsewhere. We shall endeavor not only to show what 
-CBLUj and what has been done, but the way to do it. We know that it 
is natural to man, to be cautious in selecting, or entering upon untried 
^r unknown paths, and even when he selects them, he pursues them with 
misgivings and hesitation. But if the path is marked out to him, and 
the end shown to which it leads, he enters it with confidence and pur- 
sues it with steady And unf ahering steps ; he knows he is right, and 
therefore goes ahead. The greatest clog and check to the progress o£ 
public instruction is the want of practical knowledge in those who have 
the control and management of it. Unacquainted with the improved 
systems established elsewhere, uninformed of the appliances of comfort 
;And convenience deemed indispensable with our improved methods^ 
.and ignorant of what constitutes a good school, they never dream of 
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making improvements. Even if they are not satisfied with things as 
they are, they know not what to do to better them ; and for fear of doing 
something wrong, they choose to do nothing. The beaten track, although 
a rough and crooked^one, they know ; there may be a better and more 
direct one, yet as it is unknown, a mystery and darkness hangs over it 
which they have neither the courage nor capacity to expk>re and solve. 
Our experience has convinced us that school directors, when informed 
of the improvements made elsewhere, when an opportunity is afforded 
them to take an inside view of its machinery and see its favorable re* 
suits, readily and cheerfully adopt every desirable improvement. Our 
object shall be to collect from every source such information as will be 
of service to those who have charge of administering the trust of popular 
education, which they can rely upon as authentic and practicable* It 
is perhaps necessary for us to sketch a plan upon which our journal shall 
be conducted. We do not wish to promise too much, for fear we may fail 
in the performance ; but this much we can say : Our journal is intended to 
embrace all subjects connected with educational interests; whether 
we will be able to include them all or not, time and experience must de- 
termine. But to be more explicit: In some of the States, several school 
journals are published, each with a special design. One is designed to 
operate on the popular mind and awaken an interest on the subject ; 
another to collect and give educational statistics, and details for organ- 
izing and maintaining public schools, and, therefore, is designed chiefly 
for directors, &c.; a third is exclusively devoted to the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching and government, making su^estions and discussing 
propositions for improving the methods of instruction, discipline and 
government. This is intended for teachers, and perhaps is more useful 
than any of the others. We intend that our journal shall be of a mixed 
character, not devoted exclusively to one, but all of these objects. As 
we deem qualified teachers antie quanony we shall devote much of our 
space in discussing such subjects as have a direct bearing upon the 
profession of teaching ; and, by improving it, to raise it to a higher rank 
in the learned professions than is now accorded to it amongst us. Yet 
we are persuaded that our disquisitions on this subject will by no means 
be without interest to executive officers of the school laws, nor to 
parents. We will hold up the mirror, in which they can see what a good 
school is, and thus afibrd them the means of determining whether the 
one they support and patronize compares favorably with the standard. 
This will be invaluable to them. The education of the rising genera- 
tion is a serious matter, too serious to be trifled with. Parents ought 
to know when it is well and faithfully done, or' whether they are hum- 
bugged by those who do not understand their business. In the West, 
especially, they are liable to the greatest impositions from not knowing 
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n^at a good education it, and the steps necessazy to be puesued to at* 
tain it. A change for the better is now taking place amongst us ;. 
peo^ are be^nisg to give theis attention more to edacatton than 
ibnaerly, and higher attainments in knowledge and science axe aimed 
at. This is well, and bei^aks the dawning of a new era. 

The mind of the masses of the West has ia a great measure hitherto 
kin fallow. The mighty capacities of her intellect have been as little 
tasked and developed as her physical resources ; in neither has she put 
forth her strength, and made her power and influence felt and respected* 
Hereafter she will ^eak politically and comsaerciaUy as one having au»< 
thority. Her geographical posi^on, her physacal conformation, her 
inexhaustible soil, her untold mineral wealth, — ^the mighty rivers that 
seam her breast, carry her productions and facilitate intejcourse with 
her remotest regions, — >the variety and richness of her products, and 
the indomitable energy and' perseverance of her people, bespeak foe 
her a brilliant future and greatness in all material things. But with* 
out intellectual cultivation she must continue " like a huge and help« 
less huBc tugged by a little steamer^*' to be used for accomplishing 
such schemes and projects as those in command of the small craft 
may list. The time for this educational movement is auspicious: 
she has no favorite ideas, nor sjrstems to which she is blindly at* 
tached, nor inveterate prejudices to combat. She can act the eclectic; 
as she finds herself free to select what is best in the systems establish*- 
ed elsewhere, either in method, text books, architecture, apparatos, ox 
any of the necessary appliances adapted to her wants. The older 
States have explored educational matters to a great depth, and have 
collected more material than they used up ; because in old communities 
innovations move slowly; having to displace in their onward march 
fixed ideas and habits grown hoary and venerable by age. In the 
West there are no such ideas and habits to break up ; therefore, we are 
m a position dispassionately to consider and detenpine the merit o£ 
what the older States have developed and established, and the value of 
die material collected which either interest or prejudioe have hindered 
them from working up and applying to use. 

The West, therefore, can say to the East, what Philip of Macedon 
asid in his letter to Aristotle on the birth of Alexander: ** I thank the 
gods not so much that they have given him to me, as that they have 
permitted him to be bom in the time of Aristotle. I hope thou wilt 
form him to be a king worthy to succeed me, and to- rule the Macedo- 
nians." The East has for more than a quarter of a century been 
making expensive experiments in every department of educational mat- 
ters. Of these the West can avail herself without money and without 
price. All that is wanting of her is to use a sound discretion ia selecting 
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what 18 adapted to her wants, and in less than one generation Ae wiH 
repay the East wilfc interest This shall be the aim of our journal, and 
wo hope to veeeivo and deserve the patrmiage of western educatoro 
and the oommunity generally. — Editos. 



H0W fO HATB PBOIPT AND EXACT BSGITA1I(HiS. 

No one fass ever attettded the ordinary every^y ezercaes of sdiools, 
to say nothing d! the extra<»dinaiy examination-day ones, without he* 
ing stnack widi the difference between sdiook in respect to promptnesis 
and predsion of answers and recitations. In some schoob the answ^ 
is always ready, and is given with a deamess and perspicuity of lan« 
(guage that no professor in his study could improve ; whilst in others 
Aere is a uniform hesitation to start, a baking in the process, and a 
want of cieamess and point in the solution. In die former the lan«- 
ginge is so pointed that it cannot be mustaken ; in the latter, so vague 
and confused is the language employed mat its import has to be guessed 
at Another difference is, dutt in the former the exercises are animat- 
ed and sph^ted, while in the latter they are dull, drooping and lifeless. 
Some would ascribe these differences to the different dispositions of 
teadiers — those of biK>yant, excitable and lively temperament infusing 
the spirit of these qualities into their exercises, pupib and schods ; 
while dulness and listkssness spread themselves, upon the same principle, 
«ver the exercises and schools of those of opposite temperament. It is 
true tfattt animation and dulness are both contagious, and will affect 
more ot less afl who come in contact with them ; but the dulness of pupils 
and the inefficiency of teachers are often obviously attributable to the 
system, or vrant of system, in giving instruction and conducting the reci- 
tations. For instance, a slovenly method is employed in giving instruc- 
tion wfaidi does not present what is said in pointed and dear language, 
nor sets forth the principles to be explained in such bdd relief as to be 
unmistakable; consequently the instruction given is not clearly appre- 
hended by their pupils, n<a their interest excited in their studies. We 
apprehend that to this more dian to any other cause is ascribabie that 
languor and listlessness observable in so many schools. What is the 
remedy for this evil? is the question we have proposed to ourselves, 
and we will now proceed and give the answer that has occurred to us 
after repeated reflection. 

Abbott, in his Teacher, gives the f (lowing direction: ^Divide and 
subdivide a difficult process until the steps are so short that the pu]Md 
can easily take them." This is excellent advice, if it is to be taken in 
the sense that the short steps are the elementary principles already 
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thoroughly known to the pupils, or the result they can arrive at by rea^ 
Boning from obvious principles fully known and apprehended by them; 
but if it means that the teacher is to take problems beyond their attain* 
ments and capacity, involving principles of which they have no, or at 
best but an obscure conception, then we demur to it in ioio. In our 
opinion, no problem, whether simple or complicated, ought to be taken 
up by the teacher that involves more than one unknown principle, and 
this one ought to be that, if possible, which is a mere expansion of those 
abready known, which pupils can generally arrive at with but little if any 
aid from the teacher. This ought invariably to be done when pupik 
have made some progress in any branch of education ; but if they are 
commencing one, it ought to be ascertained what developments their 
intellectual faculties have received, and to make the limit of what they 
know the starting point from whence to reason upon the unknown. 
When any thing is taken up involving something new, it ought always 
to be the next principle to be learned in order, and to be thoroughly 
mastered before left. One thing at a time, and that thoroughly, ought 
to be the teacher's motto, and his practice ought to conform to his mot- 
to. In a solution, the pupil ought to be required to proceed as far as 
he is acquainted with the principles involved ; then, if assistance should 
be needed, let the teacher give it, and, when doing so, set forth the new 
principle in the strongest light and clearest language he can command. 
In this manner the pupil learns the why and wherefore of every step 
in the process ; his attention will be fixed upon the evolution of new 
principles, and the gradual growth and expansion of every subject sub- 
mitted to the reasoning process ; his mental powers will become arous- 
ed, developed and invigorated ; he will acquire knowledge rapidly, be- 
cause he acquires it understandingly, and retain it permanently. But 
teaching one thing at a time, and in its regular order, will, alone, not 
secure good scholarship ; it will be necessary to dwell upon that one 
thing until the principle or idea involved in it is familiarized and per- 
manently fixed in the mind, before the attention is drawn off to any 
thing else. No error is more common among teachers, or more fatal 
to their success, than the rapidity with which they hurry their pupils 
through the text books. It matters not how hard and how faithfully 
they labor, their pupils will never attain good scholarship unless they 
do insist upon having every thing learned thoroughly, at whatever cost 
of time and labor, and however slow the progress. They must 
repeat and review, and repeat and drill, until they succeed in driving 
the ideas or principles into the heads and minds of their pupils. This 
process will advance them extremely slow at first, but, as it gives 
strength to the mind and puts implements into its possession for future 
use, the rapid progress afterwards will more than compensate for the 
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loss of time and labor expended in the outset. The additional strength 
and vigor daily acquired by the mind in this process is truly astonishing 
and inconceivable to those who have not made the experiment Milo, 
by carrpng the calf every day, acquired such an accession of strength 
as to carry him when grown an ox. This fable of the athlete is a fair 
type of the increase of intellectual power by those who are exercised 
and drilled by the process above indicated. 

Moreover the reasoning in every science is the same; namely, firom 
the simple to the complex. One step depending upon another, the 
natural progress must be step by step. The temple of Science has been 
represented as being situated upon a hill, the ascent to which is gained 
by slow, painful and difficult labor : we accept the representation, and 
for the sake of illustration will suppose the hill to be so steep as to re- 
quire a ladder foe. its ascent. The first step is on the first round, from 
this the second round is reached, and so on by repeating the process 
step by step, higher and higher, the top is attained, the last step requir- 
ing no greater effort than the first. Here it is seen that each succeed- 
ing step depends upon a preceding, and that each is arrived at by a 
process limited to itself alone. So it is with the process of reasoning. 
True, some problems require but a few steps, and perhaps the lowest in 
the scale; others, a few of the lower and some of the higher; but well 
trained pupils readily see what steps are needed and what are not, and 
use or lay aside those needed or not in the solution of the problem. 

A very important consideration, to teach systematically the various 
branches of education, is to have well graduated text books, that present 
only what is abready known to the pupils, and the single new principle 
to be learned. This is all that is desirable in a text book, unless, if it 
be one of the exact sciences, to furnish a formula for solving each 
problem, in every section introducing a new principle. But whether 
the branch taught requires formulas, or otherwise, the teacher must in- 
sist on the use of pointed and precise language in the solution or an- 
swer. Always, the language of the author, whether in f ormida or 
otherwise, must be insisted on, unless the teacher can improve the one 
or better the other. If the latter, the teacher must determine what the 
formula, or language, to be employed, is to be ; then inflexibly to ad- 
here to it ; and permit no deviation from it, until the pupil has clearly 
apprehended, and can explain perspicuously, the idea or principle in- 
volved. Some object to this method upon the ground that recitations 
conducted upon it will be too mechanical; the objections, however, are 
more specious than solid. The teacher is not only trying to drive ideas 
into the heads of his pupils, but is also teaching them language to ex- 
press them. How can he know he has succeeded in the former, unless 
the pupil has the command of adequate terms to express his ideas ? 
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Tnie, U first they may be only a f«int glimmering idea of nduit i« 
ixieaiit by the words they are required to employ; but as the idea be- 
comes more distinct, expands and aasumes a more definite fenn, so 
4oe$ the import of the language ; and when they grasp the idea {uliy^ 
they find that the words employed were the most just and appropriate 
<»ies in the language to convey a distinct and dear idea of the princi* 
pie involved. Some objectors say that pupils ought to use their owb 
language to express their own ideas, then they wiU know what they are 
about. This is putting the cart before the horse. They are to express 
their own ideas, but they have none, or at best but confused ones of 
the subject. They are not Geographers, Arithmeticians, Grasnmari^ 
ans, Mathematicians, &c., but this is what it is intended to make of 
them. Yet, before they are so, it is required of them to explain the 
principles of the sciences about to be taught them. . \^ it not a shorter 
way to teach them the language first, and then the meaning of it by 
^lustration ? We admit that leaving them to their own resources both 
to grasp the idea, and then embody it in words, they may at length 
succeed to employ words that may pass for an answer, yet which are 
far from being pointed and clear enough to show precisely what they 
mean ; yet when this is attained, teachers, who «nploy this method, 
take it for granted that they know enough about it, and no greater 
dearness in idea, or perspicuity in language, is arrived at afterwards 
by either teacher or pupiL In nine out of ten cases of this character, 
the idea is not fully grasped by the pupil, yet he is permitted to leave 
it and proceed a step in advance, and so on step by step until he finda 
himself in an inextricable maze of confusion and difficulty. The con* 
isequence is, as we have already said, the school becomes dull and life* 
less, the redtations muddy, insipid and unsatisfactory ; the teacher is 
astonished and mortified thiU his hard labors are productive of such 
poor results, and ascribes his failure to the stupidity of his pupils. 

This prevalent evil, so obvious to the most casual visitor of schools, 
has its seat and origin just as we have described it, and can be reme- 
died and entirely eradicated by the method we have proposed. Our 
oun experience and observation have satisfied us both of the nature 
and origin of the evil, and of the remedy for it. Let any one who 
doubts our conclusion visit a school in which "Colburn*s First Lessons*' 
is the text book in Mental Arithmetic, and whose teachers throw the 
pupils upon their own resources to perform the problems ; of course 
each one using words and formulas of their own in the solution. Now 
Golburn's is a great book in a small compass, a true multum in parvOf 
and one that has done more for the science of Arithmetic than any 
other w(»rk ever written; yet it has some serious defects. We can only 
enumerate the most salient ones. The want of a clear dassification 



and gradiBUion, and the immense strides, for which the student is not 
]Nrepajred, it takes at some points, are of the most serious nature that 
relate to the arrangement But in respect to the manner of teaching 
it, there is one more material than these, and which is a fruitful source 
of the evil comjdained of; and that ia, it gives too limited ainuihber of 
formuks for the solutions of the questions ; and those it does give are 
more intended to show how particular questions are analyzed, than as 
general formulas <f or analyzing the various principles involved in arith* 
metical problems. If this book falls into the hands of a teacher who 
will not teach it according to systematic formulas, but leaves it to the 
pupils to give the best solutions they can, the vices of the self -relying 
system will soon become obvious and unmistakable. But still more so 
by contrast, if Stoddard's Intellectual Arithmetic is used and the formu* 
his given disregarded* This book, whose author insists on the rigid 
adherence of the prescribed f ormula^ unless a bett^ can be made by the 
teacher, notwithstanding its minute and regular classification and easy 
graduation, will reproduce all those evils by a neglect of the formulas ; 
and to discover the source of them it is oaly necessary to compare the 
sdutions given by the pupils with those where the formulas are rigidly 
observed. In the former no two pupils will use the same formula, nor 
the same words, nor take the same steps in analysis; nor any of them 
cairy you along with their dear process of reasoning which makes the 
answer a demonstration. On the contrary, in the school which strictly 
employs formulas, the pupils all think and reason alike, take the same 
steps in analysis, and arrive with (he same unerring rapidity and clear- 
ness at the same result. The method of formulas has many advanta- 
ges, and is decidedly the least troublesome to the teacher, when once 
established. Its advantages to the pupils and the school are inestima- 
ble. Firstly, it givBs system to their mode of thinking, and facility to 
express their mental operations. Secondly, as all reason from the same 
];ffemises and take the same steps in their analysis, the whole class, or 
even school, will follow the process mentally while one is solving the 
proUem loudly, and will instantly detect a wrong step in the process. 
Should the teacher, as he ought to, inquire of any one in the class, 
where the error, if any has occurred, and of what nature it is, every 
pupil is prepared to tell what was said and what ought to have been 
said. Thirdly, it secures the undivided attention of the class, and ena- 
bles the teacher to test the fact of their attention by thus having 
them to point out the error ; and also, if the solution is lengthy, he ought 
to divide it among several pupils, each taking up the process where the 
last one left off, until the conclusion is reached. These pupils ought 
not to be selected in rotation from the class, but indiscriminately, so 
that every pupil may feel himself liable to be called on, and be prepared 
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for it. On the contrary, the self -relying system not only makes muddy 
thinkers, and blundering and unsatisfying demonstrators, but all the 
advantages of a simultaneous recitation of the class, (all doing men- 
tally what one of their number is reciting aloud,) and of undivided 
attention to the lesson ; and of the means of the teacher to ascertain 
whether he has this very necessary requisite to make proficiency in 
their studies. Attention is a matter of prime importance in schools ; it 
is not only necessary to make apt and proficient scholars, but also to 
give life, spirit and animation to the exercises. Teachers that neglect 
the means of securing it can expect nothing else but dull and stupid 
pupils, and drowsy and spiritless schools. 

We have reached a limit in this article much beyond what we ex- 
pected when we took up the subject, but we have merely sketched some 
of the most important requisites to have prompt and exact recitations, 
and lively, animated schools. The catalogue is not exhattsted,*>nor 
have we given to some of the topics named that expansion that their 
importance demands. We may recur to them hereafter, or extend our 
remarks to others not touched in the present essay ; but for the present 
we must close, with the request that teachers and all those connected 
with the subject of education will read and ponder what we have said ; 
and if they find any thing commendable or worthy of experiment, to 
adopt and reduce it to practice, and afterwards to give us the result of 
their experience. — Editob. 



TO PARENTS. 



As we have no hope of being able to effect any great and permanent 
educational reform, unless we can enlist the sympathy and co-operation 
of parents, we think it will not be taken amiss if we address to them a 
few but plain words relative to the discharge of their parental duties 
in the education of their children. It may surprise them that we have 
such an unfavorable opinion of them, as to think them capable of 
neglecting the most important, highest, and most sacred duty springing 
out of the parental storge ; but it is no new thing for persons to pride 
themselves upon their self -righteousness and thank God that they are 
not as other people are, and, like the Pharisee, complacently enumer- 
ate and repeat their own virtues. All we ask is that they will give us 
their attention and patience long enough to hear what we have to say, 
and then with one who spake as never man spoke, we say, if we speak 
not the truth, believe us not. 

We do not wish to deliver a sermon, because some people have a 
proverb which says "As duU as a sermon." However, the word is a 
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good one, being derived from the Latin Bero, to sow, to plant, to dis- 
seminate : hence, sermon is one of the most expressive words in our 
language ; in its etymological sense meaning that the truths dissemin- 
ated by a discourse are like seeds sown or planted, which spring up, 
bearing twenty, thirty, sixty, and even a hundred fold. 

But though not wishing to sermonize, we will take a text, that will 
serve us as a basis for our remarks, which will be found in the " School- 
master," written by Sir Roger Ascham, tutor to Queen Elizabeth and 
Lady Jane Grey, and is therefore more than three hundred years old. 
We do so, because it is convenient as an introduction. But in the 
present instance it is direcdy to the point, and just as appropriate and 
pertinent now as when it was vnritten ; showing that notwithstanding 
our boasting of our prc^ess in knowledge and increase in wisdom, in 
this particular we are so little changed, and our resemblance is so great 
to our ancestors, that no one will fail to recognise us as <* chips of the 
oU block.** 

Our text is a sermon in itself, and perhaps it were wisdom in us if 
we imitated Dean Swift, when called upon to deliver a charity sermon, 
who read his text : " He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord,*' 
three times, each time with increased emphasis, then remarked, " these 
are the terms of the loan ; if you like the security, down with your brass 
and no grumbling ;" and sat down. The result was, a larger collection 
was obtained than ever before on a similar occasion. But to the 
text: 

<*It is a pity that commonly more care is had, and that among very 
wise men, to find rather a cunning man for their horses, than a cunning 
man for their children. To the one they will gladly give a stipend of 
two hundred crowns a year, and loth to offer the other two hundred 
shillings. God, who sitteth in heaven, laugheth their choice to scorn, 
and rewardeth their liberality as it should ; for he suffereth them to 
have tame and well-ordered horses, but wild and unfortunate children.*' 

There is but one word in the text which needs explanation. Cun- 
ning was once the synonym of knowing, skilful, experienced, and well 
instructed. It is so used by Shakspeare, and ako in the English ver- 
sion of the Bible, as the following examples will show: " Esau was a 
cunning hunter.'' " I will take away the cunning artificer." " A cun- 
ning workman." " Let my right hand forget her cunning ;" i. e. her 
skill, &c. We have but little to say in reference to the small compen- 
sation received by teachers — ^remarks from us being superseded by an 
article in the present number headed : ** Why do schools accomplish so 
little ?" We, however, endorse the opinion, that the low standard in 
education attained by the present adult, and we fear by the coming 
generation, is ascribaUe mainly to the fact that school-keeping was, and 
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aa, the least renumeratire of aH profeaskmB and punnits, a&d faenoe 
ikose who followed it generally were not those who had been educated « 
in reference to it, or quailed to discharge its duty, but the last Aa£i cf 
those who had failed in every thing else, and only taken up ^en wont 
came to worse. Being ill qualified, mentally and phydicaMy, for th# 
duties they had to perfoim, they were but poorly paid. But the evil 
does not stop here. lU qualification begets ill pay, and ill pay beg^lsa 
repugnance to the performance of labor. The employers adjust the pay 
to what tkey beliere liberal for qwdifications possessed, and cense- 
quendy of the services capable ei being rendered. To tins adjustment 
the recipients do not agree. They place a higher estimate upcm Aeir 
qualifications, and consequently servioeB, and, acting upon what they 
<leem the philosophy of the law maxim quid pro quo^ they proportionate 
their services accordingly. Said an honest English dame to a school 
inspector : <« It is but little they pays me, but then it is but little i teadiea 
''em." Even our wild Indians understand that nothing ought to be bet^ 
ter than the price it mil bring in market, and act accordingly. In a 
conversation with Oostanali, a converted Cherokee, we asked him what 
he did for a living. " Me go about and me preach," was his reply. 
** How much do you get for a sermon ?*' asked we. ^* Sometimes dollar, 
sometimes half.*' " Ah," said we, ** that is poor pay.** " Ugh," said 
he, with a shnig, ^* it is poor preach too." 

With whom lies the responsibility or the pitiful compensation paid 
teachers? We say, with parents. A rich Athenian once asked 
Aristippus, the Philosopher, how mu(^ he would demand for educating 
his son. ^ One hundred drachms," (about 17 dolls, and 60 cents,) said 
the philosopher. The avaricious dtiaen declared the price enormous, 
and exclaimed, *< Why, I couid at less expense bay a slave versed in 
letters to instruct my son." «* Well," said Aristippus, " bay the slave, 
and soon he will make your son another like himself, in heart and sen« 
liment. Look how prdltaUe that will be ; instead of one slave you will 
then have two." The same spirit animates parents of the present day. 
Anybody will do to educate their chiklren, provided they charge but 
little. They may exonerate themselves by saying they would pay better 
salaries if teachers were better qualified. But this is begging the ques- 
tion. If it be true that well qualified teachers are scarce, the question 
returns. Why is it so ? And this question can only be answered by 
ascertaining the cause why the profession of teaching is not as much 
sought after and as much crowded with qualified persons as the other 
liberal professions. Our solution is, that society does not acknowledge 
its importance, and appreciate it, as it does the others. No induce- 
ments are held out to men and women to make it a profession for life, 
because the chances of obtaining a competency by it are a thousand to 
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cue agaiiiSi them» Sdool Directors and Committee-men are compeled 
. to dole out small salanes by two caaees : first, from their deference of 
dist irrei^nsiUe tynuot named *' Public Opinion,** and secondly, by the 
nigganl amoimt f uraisiied them for educadonal purposes by those who 
hoUi tke puzse-strings of society. So it resolves itself at last into tfais^ 
that parents do not think that great natural endowments and high inteU 
leotuid attainments axe necessary in the educators of their children, or 
at best not worth the money they will cost. Consequently the learned 
and the gifted are driven to more lucrative and more req^ected pro* 
fessions. 

The worst of it is, that parents — so shrewd and calculating in material 
things — ^never take a common sense view of the intellectual training of 
their children; perhaps because it is an intangible subject, which they 
cannot cast upjpro and con in dollars and cents. If they have any busi- 
ness which they have to intrust to some one to carry on, they never think 
o£ employing persons who do not understand it. They know if they 
did so, their business would be either clumsily and unprofitably carried 
on« or their substance wasted. No farmer will intrust his farm to a 
hand^ who knows neither what, when, and how things are to be done ; 
nor when and how to prepare the field, to sow the seed, or what soil is 
best adapted for grain, what for vegetables and what for the grasses^ 
He knows this would be wretched economy even if he obtained the 
services gratis. Now what parents do not dream of doing in material 
things, they are constantly doing in intellectual matters, and without 
reflecting that the waste is greater in the latter than in the former- 
greater, because irreparable. In business matters the folly of yester- 
day can be repaired by the wisdom of to-day, while, in intellectual, 
vicious habits of thought, or want of system in thinking formed in youth, 
go with the individual through life. It is very desirable that education 
should be comprehensive ; but the less it is, the more important it is, 
that it should be, as far as it goes, thorough and systematic. It will 
thus be a basis on which to commence all future intellectual operations, 
and a starting point for self-culture, if occasion or opportunity occurs 
in after life. It can be shown that an education which is not of this 
character is not only almost valueless, but that a teacher who knows how 
to call the intellectual faculties into activity, develope their powers, and 
give vigor and system to their mode of operation, will impart ten times 
more instruction in the same time than one who knows a little of every 
thing and nothing in particular, and who has neither method nor system 
in what he does. The diflerence does not end here, but the knowledge 
the pupils acquire under the first they will permanently retain ; while 
those of the latter, not being connected with mental activity, andbut half 
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understood, are soon forgotten. If this be io, economy demands that 
qualified persons should be employed, even at rates that would be re- 
garded as highly remunerative in other professions. The conclusion 
we arrive at amounts to this, that to effect an educational reform, parents 
must insist that none but qualified persons shall have the charge of their 
children, cost what it may. If this be done, the office of teacher will 
immediately rise in dignity and importance, will be eagerly sought after 
by the gifted and accomplished, and a better and more comprehensive 
education will be diffused in society. 

In the words of our text, we must not only have a " cunning man ** 
for teacher and liberally pay him, but parents must sanction and 
strengthen his authority. The " cunning man " for the horses, spoken 
of in the text, not only trains them for use, but subdues them if refrac* 
tory, " so that they become tame and well-ordered." The greatest 
error of American parents, is their blindness not to see, or, through 
misplaced affection, not to heed the faults of their children. To such 
an extent is this error carried, that they indulge them as far as possible 
in all their whims and desires, and never check them in their way- 
wardness. Indeed, so great has this evil become, that it threatens to 
dissolve the bands of society, and set all law and authority at defiance. 
That the duty of subduing the refractory and instilling principles of 
subordination and respect for law and authority, is now alarmingly 
neglected by parents, is too self-evident for denial. That it is essential 
to the welfare of the conmiunity and happiness of the individual, and 
that it should be done, no one will question. But when or where ought 
it to be done ? Unquestionably under the parental roof. But as it is 
not, it must be done in school, or the individual must be abandoned to 
the correcting hand of justice, as administered in our courts and pris- 
ons. This is a great responsibility devolving upon the teacher, and to 
discharge it faithfully, he ought to have parental sanction and authority. 
In how many instances is this obtained ? Scarcely ever, if we except 
a few cases, where the children have become so rude and ungovernable 
at home, that parents acknowledge their inability to control them, and 
send them to. school expressly to have them made tractable. The 
teacher has a difficult and delicate task to perform, leaving him scarcely 
any alternative except being impaled on one or the other horn of the 
dilemma. If he is conscientious, he discharges his duty, even at the 
risk of losing his place ; but if otherwise, he will humor the caprices of 
both children and parents, and by devices and appliances hide his 
deficiencies, until his disorderly school and general inefficiency become 
80 obvious that even the blind can see it. This is the main cause of the 
general inefficiency of private schools. Private teachers have to humor 
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the whims and caprices of parents, make the school room pleasant to 
their children, exact no hard lessons, never insist upon the performance 
of an allotted task, and never dream of punishing them. At this rate 
things go on swimmingly for a while ; but at last, parents, to their sur- 
prise, learn that their children are learning nothing; theyj withdraw 
them from school, and send them to another, to run the same career of 
folly, and ending as they began, by breaking up to-day the paragon 
school of yesterday. 

We say that this is a prevalent evil inherent in the private school 
system, and draws into its fatal vortex every teacher who lacks firmness 
and independence of character, and but extremely few have the incli- 
nation or nerve to resist it. In the public school system the evil is not 
so great, and its effects not so deleterious ; because the teachers being 
responsible to the school board, feel themselves under no particular 
obligation to please parents, or at least it is a secondary matter with 
them. 

But even in public schools its paralyzing influence is felt where 
teachers are not assured of being well fortified in their authority by the 
Board. It were very desirable to the teacher, and decidedly pleasant 
to him, to have in all things done at school the parents' approbation. 
It would save him from many petty annoyances, anxious thoughts, and 
harassed feelings. 

But he has a duty to perform, and perform it he must, at whatever 
personal cost and sacrifices ; his motto, therefore, must be: <* I will do it 
with parental approbation if I can, but at any rate." Nine out of every 
ten cases, if not more, that bring the parent and teacher in conflict, 
originate from insubordination. These cannot be winked at, or passed 
over by the teacher, without destroying every thing like efficiency in the 
school, Order is heaven's first law, so it is also of a good school. 
Whenever it is neglected, improvement, progress, and efficiency are 
out of the question. Yet some expect the result whilst neglecting the 
means. 

A school must have government, strict but impartial; the same rule 
of conduct, and the same rewards and punisnments, for the high and 
low, rich and poor. The rules must be no.respectors of persons, and 
must be inexorably enforced against all. The teacher must also be 
supreme and absolute in authority. 

The most deplorable effects resulting from this parental blindness, is 
that they fail to attain the very object for which they send their child- 
ren to schooL They wish them to become well informed, intelligent, 
and distinguished for literary attainments, so that they may become 
honorable and useful citizensi and ornaments to society; but they have 
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never taug&t them the practical meanrng of the vrord obedienee ; thejr 
send them to school to obtam these acquirements, but with strict injane- 
tions to the teachers to use no force to^ subdue them if refractory, and 
compel them to perform their tasks if idle. The pupil, as wefi as the 
instructor is informed of this condition. Under these circumstenceff, te 
offend the pupil is equivalent to oflendingf the parents, and to oSeni the 
latter is the same as to put an insurmountable obstacle in the way of 
his success ; for the parent has a bond (his patronage) for tl»e faithful 
performance of the conditions, which he wiQ use to force compliance. 
This leaves but a very narrow strait for the teacher tasail through* If, 
in attempting it, he endeavors to avoid the rocks of Scylla, he is sure to 
be swallowed up in the whirlpool of Charybdis. So obvious is this that 
few attempt k. Moreover, the teacher knows that he has engaged to 
perform what, under the conditions* imposed, is an impossibility. He 
therefore troubles himself little about its performance, but invents expe-^ 
dients to humbug parents into the belief that he is faithfully performing 
it. The most common and the most successful- one is, to commence 
preparing the pupil for examination day, firom tiie first day he enters- 
schooL On examination day, it requires not one with the aouteness of 
vision to see through a mill-stone, to penetrate the thin gauze that hide9 
the shallow deception and miserable farce beyond. Everybody sees it 
except the deluded, doting parents : they see nothing but piodigies of 
learning and talent in the perfoimances* 

We have, on many occasions, seen the evidences of this asduo«tt' 
training, and drilling for examination. We have heard simple Miss A. 
say that Miss B., who was to read that verse, or answer that question, 
or perform that example, is absent ; and we have seen so much of the 
lesson as was assigned to die absentee passed oven We have seen and 
heard pupib give demonstrations of some of the most intricate problems 
of Euclid, who could not tell the difTerence between an acute and obtuse 
angle, or between a vertical and horizontal line. On one occasion, we 
attended an examination of a young ladies' seminary. The class in 
botany was cdled up, and the pupils, after answering some general 
questions, were required to prove their efficiency by selecting each of 
them a flower out of a vase, and analyze and classify it. Things went 
on very well for a while ; at last a young lady seemed extremely puz- 
zled in making choice of the flower to be subjected to her analysis^ 
She turned the beautiful bouquet over and around and over again, yet 
none of the flowers seemed worthy for the display of her science and 
iriciU. She became embarrassed, and finally gave it up, with an impfer- 
ing appeal : " Mr. W., my flower is not here." Horace Mann relates 
a somewhat similar incident that happened at an examination where he 
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VTas present. After one of the young ladies had discoursed very learn- 
edly about the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, Mr. Mann 
asked her to which of these three kingdoms she belonged. *' To the 
vegetaWe," was her reply. 

Now, why is it that parents are made the dupes and victims of such 
gross impositions ? We have already shown that they have offered a pre- 
mium for them, by demanding the performance of impossibilities under 
the conditions imposed. If their children were sick and needed a physi- 
cian to prescribe for their disease, they would not dare to impose upon the 
I^ysician the condition that he should not prescribe any thing bitter or 
diagreeable to the taste, nor apply externally any thing that was not 
soothing and pleasant to the feelings. They plainly see that such 
egregious folly would endanger life, and might render recovery impos- 
sible ; therefore, to the physician is given full liberty to use such means 
as he may deem the emergency of the case demands. He may gorge 
them with the bitterest drugs and most nauseous compounds known to 
pharmacy ; he may apply the blister, the knife, and even the hot iron 
to the little sufferer, not only with the consent, but by the aid of the 
parents. Why ? Because they believe it an extreme case, and life 
itself depending upon the application of these remedies. But how dif- 
ferent is their course when they employ a physician to prescribe for 
the ignorance and infirmity of the soul. They admit the necessity of 
such a physician, and have generally a pretty clear idea what is desira- 
ble to be accomplished by him. Their children are self-willed, head- 
strong, disobedient, unkind, ungrateful, morose, quarrelsome, and 
passionate : they wish them to be tractable, docilp, obedient, kind, 
grateful, and affectionate ; so that they may be law-abiding men and 
women when they arrive at adult age. They Vixe ignorant, and their 
minds without strength or vigor, and they wish them to be enlightened 
and their intellectual faculties developed, so that they can grasp the 
principles of the most abstruse operations of nature, or solve the most 
complicated problems of man and society. In fine, they wish them to 
possess the rarest accomplishments, and attain thjs highest intellectual 
cultivation, because they believe that in proportion as they possess 
these, they wiU be useful to society, to their country, and to humanity. 
They can enumerate all the virtues and accomplishments that they wish 
their children to possess, and state the use and importance of them, but 
they never can agree to leave the selection of the means to attain what 
they want, to those they employ to qualify them to accomplish their 
noble aspirations. Parents prescribe all the means themselves for the 
education of their children, out of which every thing like coercion or 
harshness is excluded. Coercion and summary measures are very 
2 
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proper and necessary for their neighbors' children, who are to nide 
and mischievous ; but their own children are such innocents, that the 
application of these to them would be the height of cruelty and injus- 
tice. The teacher perceives the weakness of the parents, and rightly 
concludes that the same blindness which prevents them from seeing the 
faults of their children, will prevent them from perceiving the defects 
in their mental cultivation. Hence the origin of that imposition which 
we have already described. 

But these impositions are not confined to the doting parents ; they 
embrace in their pernicious influences ninety-nine hundredths of 
parents in every community. Why so ? Because not one in a hundred 
parents will trouble him or herself enough about the education of their 
children to ascertain for themselve how the work ought to be done, 
what means are used in its accomplishment, and how it is progressing. 
If they were building a house, they would visit it aknost daily to see 
how it was progressing, what material the mechanics were using, and 
whether they were performing well or slighting the work. Even the 
work of their tailor or blacksmith is judged as well or ill done by com- 
paring it with that of other workmen in these branches of industry, and 
the merchant cannot cheat them a second time in the price and quality 
of his goods. They are too much on the alert in looking out for their 
own interest for that. But in the education of their children they 
surrender themselves to the mercy of any charlatan who flatters their 
vanity and makes fair promises, without inquiring into his ability to 
perform his engagement. The reason is, that parents are too indiffer- 
ent in educational matters, never look into them, nor inform themselves 
of what is going Dn around them, and what opportunities and facilities 
their children enjoy to become educated. They limit the discharge of 
this duty to sending their children to school, and perhaps attending the 
exhibition on examination-day. The remedy for this evil is for parents 
to use the same vigilance and circumspection in this matter that they do 
in their wordly affairs ; visit the schools often, so as to become familiar 
with the exercises, and ascertain that they are not got up for the occa- 
sion. This leads us to speak of that most important, but most shame- 
fully neglected, duty of visiting schools. How many parents visit even 
the schools where their children are taught ? Who can answer ? We 
wish, and we admonish parents, to think seriously upon the subject of 
visiting schools, and to answer candidly to themselves whether they are, 
or can faithfully discharge their duty to their children, while they are 
neglecting it. Returning once more to our text : if they had intrusted 
their horse to a groom for training, they would make frequent visits to 
see how he was succeeding, and whether the horse would be likely to 
answer the purpose intended by the training he is receiving; yet 
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parents intrust their children, with all their future prospects, to the care 
of a stranger, and never go to ascertain what he is making of them, 
whether dolts or sages, who are likely to become blessings or curses to 
their parents and to society. Parents can have their children well and 
faithfully educated just as easily as they can have their work well done 
or business faithfully transacted ; but to do so they must pay attention 
to it — ^must visit the schools. They must not only visit the schools 
where their children are, because they may be blinded by their par*^ 
lialities, or imposed upon by the teacher, anxious to retain their patroiw 
age, but visit all the schools in the neighborhood — ^public and private. 
Then they will be able to institute a comparison between their relative 
merits, and select the best within their reach for their children. Impo-^- 
sitions will then become less frequent if not impossible, for teachers- 
will feel that the attention of the argus-eyed Public is fixed upon them. 
Another good will flow out of it ; they will become acquainted with the 
teachers of their children, will know how to appreciate them, form kind 
relations with them ; will learn their trials, difficulties and discourage- 
mentSj and thus sympathise with them, and assist and encourage them. 
Moreover, they will then be able to judge of the probability or other- 
wise of the many idle reports that get afloat in the community respect- 
ing the government and discipline of the schools, and not be imposed 
upon by either their own or their neighbors' children. We say, there* 
fore, visit the schools ; and we promise you that if you once acquire 
this habit you will never abandon it, for you will not only find it plea- 
sant, but profitable. Looking, therefore, at the incalculable benefits 
that flow from education, both in time and in eternity, the indifTerence 
of parents to it seems to us unnatural, and, if we were not daily eye and 
ear witnesses of the fact, incredible. That it is so, is unquestionable, but. 
to assign a satisfactory reason for it is not so ea tmust either* 

spring from thoughtlessness or carelessness on the part of the parent,. 
or else it springs from a degraded, vicious, and unhealthy state of so- 
ciety. We are inclined to ascribe it mostly to the former, and there- 
fore call upon parents to arouse from their apathy, and think earnestly 
and seriously upon the subject. 

We live in an earnest, stirring and fermenting age, distinguished be-- 
yond all that preceded it for activity, innovation, enterprise and pro- 
gress in every department of science and industry. Thb unwonted 
activity, and the large theatre opened for its di^lay, call for an increas* 
cd amount of intellectual capital to be expended in subjugating and 
taking possession of the boundless arena thrown open to human enter* 
prise. In this contest for wealth, power and station the result will be 
the same as in the history of the past. The Huns, Goths and Vandals^ 
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when they made an irruption into the western part of the old world and 
seized upon Europe, found incalculable wealth and treasures everywhere 
which they seized and appropriated to themselves. Not contented with 
plundering the indigenous population of their lands, wealth and treas- 
ures, they reduced them to serfs and i^ves, and apportioned them' 
among their warriors. This pkmder was not shared equally among the 
conquerors, because those who were mentally and physically inferior ta 
their fellows could not entitle themselves, either by personal prowess 
or influence, to an equal share with those more gifted in mental vigor 
or bodily strength. However, not many centuries elapsed before the con- 
. quered population, being more civilized and enlightened than their oppres- 
sors, again asserted their supremacy; and if they held not nominally the 
supreme power of the State, they held at least what is more potential, its 
purse strings. So it must ever be : those who have the greater intellectual 
resources, must overcome those who lack mental training and capacity. 
'This will again be verified, in the career now opened to the coming' 
rgeneration. Riches will be scanething, will be much to the enterprising 
youth when he starts in the race, but in the end they will not secure hira 
.the prize. They may take to themselves wings and fly away; but if 
.not, will not be a match for the intellectual Hercules who can command 
:the powers of earth and air, and the secret intangible agents of nature, 
.into his service. If nobler influences will not operate upon parents, 
tworldly prosperity ought to induce them to give to their children the 
^best education within their reach or means. — Editor* 

(To bo oonimued.) 



INTELLECTUAL OR MENTAL ARITHMETIC; 

In no branch of learning, taught in our public schools, have greater 
. improvements been made in text books, or in methods of teaching, 
. than in Arithmetic. If those persons, who are only familiar with 
. Dabol's or Pike's old arithmetics, or with the old methods of teaching, 
. used when they were published, would examine one published now-a- 
• days ; or would visit our schools, and listen to the recitations of classes in 
: this study, they would find, we think, that we have stated nothing untrue* 
The old fashioned arithmetics are to us only articles of curiosity, contain- 
ing quaint problems, more quaintly expressed. Their method of teaching 
by rule, and by rule only, is exploded, and is now used by a few teachers 
to whom the name of '* old fashioned" is often applied. Problems in 
arithmetic are no longer wrought by rule. A new and vastly more pow- 
. erful instrument has been invented, which opens and exposes to view 
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the most comidicated intricacies of the most difficult problems in this 
science and art. This all-powerful instrument is analysis; and so 
efficient an instrument is this in the hands of those who otherwise 
. would be weak — so useful to the teacher both as the end and the means, 
in this and other studies, that instead of a few persons only arriving at 
a tolerable proficiency in arithmetic, as was the case until within a few 
years, who were considered almost prodigies of learning and wisdom — 
all of talent even below mediocrity may, by its use, attain a respectable 
standing in this delightful and useful art. 

It is now about thirty years since Warren Colbum published his little 
work on Mental, or Intellectual Arithmetic, on the purely analytic prin- 
ple. Not that this principle was unknown before his time, but he was 
the first individual known to us that presented it in a form adapted to 
the use of children, or in one connected and entire view. His work on 
Mental Arithmetic was followed by his Sequel on the same plan, in 
which were presented numbers too large to be easily grasped by the 
mind, and reasoned upon. As written characters were necessary to 
solve the problems, it was called, to distinguish it from the former. 
Written Arithmetic. Then the world saw what they had never seen 
before — a work, or rather a series of works, on this subject, completed as 
far as carried^ in which there was not one rule, or the semblance of one. 
The first of these works was so complete, so perfect, so thoroughly cov- 
ering the whole ground, that for many years no one attempted to im- 
prove upon it, thinking, doubtless, improvement impossible. It was the 
opening of " a new avenue to Mathematics," as is beautifully said upon 
Warren Colburn's tomb-stone, at Mount Auburn; or rather it was the 
building of a raihroad through a country rich in natural treasures, known 
to but a few plodding and patient travelers, who upon their return could 
communicate but little or no information of the road, that could be of 
use to those who wished to explore the wonderful beauties and treasures 
of the land. 

In the course of years a few works were produced upon the same 
subject, where the same plan was followed, and nothing was added 
which embraced rules of arithmetic which Colbum had omitted. They 
were useless; for Colbum had gone over the ground so thoroughly and 
Completely, as to leave no room, or but little, for improvement. If they 
adopted any other plan than the analytic, they were failures ; for all 
teachers seemed to unite in the belief, that it was the only plan practi* 
cable, if not the only plan, upon which to found a system of mental 
arithmetic. 

Colburn*s plan may be declared, we think, perfect. His book has its 
faults, as all school books have, the most important of which, and in 
the opinion of some teachers a fatal one, is the want of formulas for the. 
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solution of questions. Another objection, and perhaps quite as serious 
a one, is, that it is not carried far enough; does not embrace as 
many of the rules of elementary arithmetic as the present genera* 
tion of scholars demands. One mental arithmetic, at least, has been 
giren to the world, written on the same plan, but remedying in a great 
measure the objections usually brought against Gdburn's little work. 
We refer to that of Stoddard, recently of one of the Normal Institutes 
of the State of New York. In this book, formulas, though by no means 
enough of them, are presented for the solution of most questions. It 
is, also, much more extensive than that of Golbum's, embracing frac- 
tions in almost every conceivable complexity. 

Mental arithmetic, if well taught, bears the same relation to the 
studies taught in our schools that mathematics do to a collegiate course. 
It lays broad and deep the foundations of a course of education which is 
designed to make practical and thinking minds. But it must be well 
taught, otherwise it is useless, or worse than useless ; for, instead of 
making self-dependent minds, it makes minds that can place but little 
dependence upon themselves. 

We propose in this essay to present our views of the best method of 
teaching this elegant branch of arithmetic. They are the fruits of our own 
experience. We trust we shall not be charged with egotism, if we be- 
lieve it to be the best method ; for that teacher is recreant to his duty who 
teaches any method than the best; or teaches one which he believes to be 
wrong ; or makes no effort to improve that which he thinks faulty, and 
capable of improvement. We wish not to be understood to say, that 
the method about to be proposed, is that which would put the pupil 
through the book in the shortest possible time, but that which is best 
calculated to discipline the mind, by strengthening the perceptive and 
intellectual faculties, memory, and the power of concentrating with great 
intensity for any desirable period of time. This we believe it does in 
a peculiar manner; consequently, it is one of the most important studies 
that can engage the attention of the teacher. 
1. The pupils should recite in classes. 

It may seem an act of supererogation to say much upon this head ; 
but when it is remembered, that some teachers advocate the principle 
of scholars reciting singly and alone, a few words may be excused to 
show their error in applying this principle to the recitation of classes 
in Mental Arithmetic. 

Teachers are almost unanimous in asserting, that pupils make a much 
greater proficiency in all studies, by reciting in classes, than alone. 
The faithful teacher will ever take more pains to instruct twenty-five 
pupils in a class, than the same number individually and alone. Even 
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the most careful and IBaithful teacher will jfind himself occasionally dis- 
posed to hurry over that which, in a class, he would dwell on, if not with 
pleasure, yet with a sense of duty. 

By reciting in classes, the pupils have an opportunity of measuring 
themselves with others. The result of such a self •comparison in a well 
classified school, under a good teacher, is very favorable to the indivi- 
dual making the comparison. Each one f eeb that he has a character^ 
a position to maintain, and his self-esteem makes that position an ele- 
vated one. He will strive to maintain his position, lliis is laudable ; 
it is emulation divested of its most objectionable features ; a stimulus 
almost, if not entirely, unapplied to those pupils who recite singly and 
alone. 

In this study it is parHeularly desirable that pupils shouM recite in 
classes. Where the use, by the pupil, of the book during recitation is 
jNTohibited ; where the questions for solution, by the pupils, are assigned 
promiscuously, and read but once, a degree of attention of the intensest 
kind is induced and sustained. Most of the mental powers are alive 
and in action ; memory and concentrativeness peculiarly so; and con- 
sequently, the questions are reproduced from being read once by the 
teacher, solved, again reproduced with the answer, with a promptness 
and accuracy astonishing to those who have never heard the recitations . 
of good classes in this study, and which, we will venture to say, can be 
produced by no system of training not in classes. Pupils reciting alone 
feel the want of the kind of stimulant mentioned above, and consequent- 
ly their manner of reciting is far inferior to that of those pupils who 
recite in classes ; wanting promptness, vigor and animation. 

The mind thinks faster than the lips can speak. It is important in 
the education of children, that they should be taught to apprehend 
quickly, to think quickly. The pupil who is solving the question aloud 
is compelled to adhere to the formula or method of solution prescribed 
for him ; you permit him to jump none of the steps, for you wish him 
to express in words every step and the reasons for it. But the other 
pupils, of the aiteniive class, are bound by no method or formula ; con- 
sequently their minds jump, leap from one prominent point of the solu- 
tion to another, without observing or caring for the minor intermediate 
steps; and the result is obtained long before he who has been solving 
it aloud, and who has been confined to the minute points, and to the ex- 
pression of the operations of his mind, has prepared the question for 
solution. This discipline is entirely wanting in that system, by which 
pupils are taught separately. 

2. The classes should recite standing. 

80 important do we consider this, that we have never conducted a 
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recitation in any other manner, excepting once, and that under circina- 
stances which make it not even an exception. If no other reason could 
be assigned than a saving of time, this under our present school system 
in St. Louis, would be so important, as to counterbalance some disad- 
vantages, if there were any. That it is a saving of time, is obvious, 
from the fact, that when the questions are assigned promiscuously, a 
great deal of time is consumed, by the pupils rising (for, of course, 
every teacher requires his pupils to rise when they recite, or address 
him) from a sitting to a standing position. 

It is desirable, that the pupil to whom the question is given should 
commence the reproduction, or solution of the question, instantly. This 
is what we all understand by readiness or promptness, or a visible part 
of what constitues readiness or promptness. The requiring of prompt- 
ness is an education of their presence of mind. To be sure, there is no 
great resemblance between the solution of a problem in mental arithmetic 
and the rescuing of ourselves or others in imminent danger of life or 
limb. Yet promptness of action, and equanimity of mind, in both cases, 
are indispensable. We believe it to be the same principle, in each case, 
which we call presence of mind. We all know its importance in debate, 
or even in conversation. The victory is his, in almost all cases, 
although not on the side of truth, who possesses this principle of the 
mind in the highest degree, every thing else being equal. The resem- 
blance between pupils reciting promptly, and persons conversing fluent- 
ly, and debating calmly, forcibly and logically, is so strong, we think, that 
none will dissent from us that, promptness in recitation is of much 
greater importance in education than has been generally supposed. 

But the pupil cannot be so prompt, either apparently or really^ if he 
recites in a sitting position, or is required to rise from such a position to 
one of standing. 

When sitting the pupil is apt to get into lazy positions, which are, 
almost invariably, the type of his mind : his mind is in a lazy position 
too. When the question is given to him, he must rouse both mind and 
body; and as this is not done in an instant, another boy, standing, could 
be half way through the solution before the former has opened his lips. 
The question came to him so suddenly that it positively frightened 
him, and he can only go on after he has regained his presence of mind. 
Now if he would stay waked up, something might be done with him ; 
but no sooner is he seated than he is off again ; his attention is not held 
by the teacher ; his mind is wandering. 

Boys will sit with their legs crossed, and play with their toes if bare- 
footed, or boot or shoes if not, or pick at the bottoms of their panta- 
loons. Their attention is apt to be distracted by small objects on the 
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floor, and in many other ways. If they give any attention, it is often 
divided between the class and the boys in their seats. Every little cir- 
cumstance in the school-room demands a portion of their attention. 
It may, perhaps, be worth remarking in this place, that pupils reciting 
should not be permitted to have any thing in their hands that may dis- 
tract their attention — a string or pencil for example ; that the teacher 
should not permit any thing to take place in the school-room which may, 
in any way, disturb the recitation of the class — such as raising hands 
in the class, or snapping fingers, to the great annoyance of the pupil re- 
citing ; raising of hands by the scholars in their seats, for permission to 
ask questions, necessary or unnecessary; going out, or walking about the 
school-room, or coming in from the class-rooms, or attending to the 
stoves. These are, to be sure, trifling aflairs ; but, trifling as they seem, 
any one of them is sufficient to disturb the attention of both pupil and 
teacher, and make what otherwise would be an excellent recitation, an 
indiflerent one. An attention to these little trifles, to remedy them, brings 
a recitation nearer perfection. Perfection is the remedying of these 
little trifles. It may be also worthy of remark, in this place, that it does 
not always follow, that, because a pupil seems inattentive, that he really 
is so. Apply the test, of which we shall in some future number speak, 
and, in many cases, he will be found not to be napping. Still it is de- 
sirable that every pupil should not only be attentive, but appear to be so 

also.— N. D. T. 

(Xo be oontmned in the next) 



WHY DO SCHOOLS ACCOMPLISH SO LrTTLE? 

The Ohix> Stah Journal contains an article hetided, " Why do schools 
accomplish so little ?" which is copied into the Prairie Farmer and 
Massachusetts Teacher. We will endeavor to answer the question in 
our own way. That the question is regarded as an important one may 
be inferred from the fact that it is copied, with evident approbation, in 
two popular journals ; but aside from this, every parent will admit its 
pertinency and force ; and if we succeed in giving a truthful answer, 
we shall feel that we deserve, if we do not receive, the heartfelt thanks 
of parents. We shall not, however, trouble ourselves about the thanks. 
People are not always thanked for telling the truth, and we shall not 
expect it. 

" Why do schools accomplish so litde 1" This query, propounded to 
a dozen different individuals, would, perhaps, receive as many different 
answers ; but, like the radii of a circle, how wide soever apart they may 
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seem to be in one part, yet they all converge and meet in the same 
point. Every neighborhood, wheie a school is located, will give a dif- 
ferent solution to the question ; but if each were analyzed, it would 
resolve itself into this general answer : ike indifftrenee ofpannisy and 
their want of co-operation with ike teacher. The answer is two-f old, 
and we shall, in the present article, confine our remarks to the fint 
part. The remark once made to the writer by a school tmstee is inge- 
nuous and truthful, and apjdicable to more than one locality ; he said : 
" We won't have a poor teacher, and we can't have a good one.'* The 
ingenuousness of the remark is the more worthy of onr admiration, as 
we are seldom willing to admit ourselves in fault ; but knowing that fank 
must exist somewhere, we unscrupulously lay it at our neighbor's door. 
In this case, we intend to charge the truth home. We affirm, without 
hesitation, that parents themselves are chargeable with the existence of 
poor schools ; and where little is accomplished, they may be assured 
that they will find, on examination, that the evil and the remedy rests 
alone with themselves. The indulgent parent who reads this may be 
ready to exclaim, " Is it possible that I, who am so ready to anticipate 
every want and wish of my child, am or can be indifi*erent to his wel- 
fare r We answer— certainly not, but you are indififerent to the best 
means for promoting that welfare. Professedly, parents have at heart 
the educational interests of their children ; but is this truly so ? Whence 
then the poor school ? Whence is it that " so little is accomplished ?" 
We answer again, the indifference of parents. 

The result of this indiffence may be embraced under the following 
particulars : (1.) poor teachers; (2.) change of teachers; (3.) irreg- 
ular attendance ; (4.) unsuitable school houses, or bad location of them- 
The existence of either of these in a neighborhood is an ample answer 
to the question " why so little is accomplished ;" but when we consider 
that not one alone, but all of these specifications, frequently obtain 
in the same district, the wonder is, not why so little, but why so much is 
accomplished. 

In most cases, to see an evil and know the cause are sufiicient in- 
ducements to at once attempt the remedy. Not so in this. We thrust 
forth the eager hand, and pluck the mote from a neighbor's eye; but 
the beam that we know to be in our own eye is too tender to touch and 
will not be touched, unless it is clear that life is in danger, or that more 
danger will ensue from letting it remain than from applying the proper 
remedies. Need we apply this ? If so, here is the application : The 
beam, in the present case, is not in the eye, but in the pocket ; a ten- 
der, we must confess, a very tender, place in this utilitarian, dollar age. 
It must be made clear that not life, but liberty and the highest interests 
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of posterity, are at Blake by withholding the means of giving sound 
instruction to every yoath of our country. .This can be done. We 
may, at some future time, discuss this subject further, but we cannot do 
so now, as it would lead us too fkr from the purpose for which we began 
this article. 

Poor teachers and frequent changes are the result of low salaries, 
irregularly and grudgingly doled out to them. 

Low salaries are the result of an ill-judged and false economy. We 
should not charge teachers with the evil complained of. They are but 
the public voice. They follow and seldom lead the popular will. They 
are not free from the frailties of humanity ; and to them, as to most 
persons dependent upon the public for employment and support, the vox 
populi is the vox Deu They have enough to answer to the public for, 
without this. The salary paid is usually an exact measure of the kind 
of school and teacher required ; and where little is given, little should 
be expected. The one off-sets the other, and people have no right to 
complain when accounts are balanced with value received. 

In most cases teachers accommodate themselves to the established 
usages of a neighborhood, in the matter of salary. We do not mean 
by this that they have not the aggressive and progressive spirit of the 
age ; on the contrary, we believe that no class of men is more thor- 
oughly imbued with a spirit of advancement, and none have labored 
more zealously and successfully than they, to give the impetus, which, 
of late years, the educational interests have received. Although much 
has been done in the aggregate, yet the individual interests of many 
teachers are in no way improved. If occasionally one of superior en* 
dowments and qualifications has succeeded in infusing into a people a 
spirit of advancement, persuaded them to build a commodious school 
house, and raise the price of tuition to a living standard, and thus drawn 
around him a remunerative and prosperous school, it is an exception to 
a general rule. Even in such a case, it will generally be found that 
the people were previously ripe for the enterprise, and only awaited the 
advent of a competent teacher to carry out their wishes. But where 
one succeeds in obtaining a competent and permanent support, hun« 
dreds fail. Hence, that worst of evils, the continual change of teachers^ 
no allurements being held out to men of ability and energy to engage 
permanently in teaching. 

The writer of this visited, during the past summer, a school kept in a 
flourishing inland town in Illinois. It consisted of about twenty pupils ; 
tuition per quarter, 82,50, giving to the teacher at the rate of 8200 per 
year ; board, washing, &c., to be taken out of this. The school was a 
fair sample of many I have seen, and certainly good enough for the 
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price. The young gentleman who was teaching it had made applica- 
tion for it because he was. in poor health, and could do voTHiva 
ELSE. He would have preferred working on farm by the month, as 
being more remunerative ; but being unable to do this, as a last resort, 
he can teach school, and he can find parents too willing to engage his 
services, and intrust their children to his care. 

In this case upon whom rests the responsibility ? Certainly not upon 
the teacher. With the best intentions, he does as well a» he can for 
himself, and as well as he knows how for his patrons. He only does 
as most men in the same circumstances would do. This leads us to the 
proposition with which we set out, that the responsibility of poor schools 
and teachers rests with parents. 

Men will only enter upon those avocations in which there is a fair 
prospect of not only present support, but future competence for them- 
selver and families. It is not only the right but the duty of every one 
to engage in such pursuits as will secure to them the largest income as 
well from their intellectual as their pecuniary capital. If they cannot 
do this in teaching, they will seek elsewhere, and leave teaching to 
fourth-rate men, who can do nothing else. We say then to every 
neighborhood, if you want good schools, put your hands into your 
pockets, open wide your purses, and you can have schools in which 
much will be accomplished. It is the sine qua non, J. D. L. 



EDUCATION-PMCTICAL AND THEOBETICAL. 

By education is here meant that early training which gives form and 
character to the mind, and which has for its object the formation of a 
basis, or preparatory starting point, for the various pursuits and duties of 
of life. 

What should be the character of this basis, and what the mode of its 
attainment ? Among all civilized nations, every age has been marked 
by some distinguishing characteristic — some prominent idea, the reali- 
zation of which has given direction to thought, and formed the basis of 
preparatory training for their youth. Among the earlier nations, the 
pursuits of life were few in number, and confined principally to the arts 
of war, the chase, and the simplest modes of agriculture. Hence, 
among the Persians, as a preparation for these pursuits, their youth 
were inured to a light and simple diet, great personal cleanliness, purity 
and continence, and a rigid abstinence from all that is gross or sensual 
in thought, word or deed. They were also accustomed to manly prac- 
tices in the open air, especially the use of the bow and javelin, and all 
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the mimic arts of the chase and war. With the Greeks, courage, supe* 
rior physical strength and agility, eminence in oratory and some of the 
departments of philosophy, were leading characteristics, giving direc<* 
tion to their efforts in the training of their youth. 

Courage, pride, and power, were ruling passions with the Roman peo- 
ple, and the training of their youth to the arts and purposes of war se- 
cured at length for Rome the title of Mistress of the World. True, the 
few were trained for the Senate or the Forum, and some for the polite 
and useful arts ; but these were held subordinate, and submerged in the 
idea of the "Eternal City/* Among all these nations, their systems of 
training for youth had reference mainly to the development of their 
physical powers, and hence we look to the records of those ages for the 
brightest examples of physical prowess. Intellectual training was con- 
fined to the few; but in this, as well as physical, the great purpose, both 
were designed to subserve, was kept steadily in view, and formed the 
basis of their educational theories and systems. This basis, with the 
ancients, was necessarily circimiscribed. Commerce had not yet dis- 
covered to them a new world beyond the Indies — the "iron horse^^ had 
not yet been taught to bear, with the velocity of the wind, the burthen 
of his prototype — ^nor had science trained the lightning to bear messages 
across the continent. The dissemination of intelligence had not taught 
man his individual rights and the great lesson of self-government; 
these are the achievements of later times, from which arise not only 
more varied pursuits, but also more responsable duties. The nature 
and character of our institutions, civil, social and religious, and the vast 
resources and interests of our country, combine (o encourage, sustain 
and crown with success and happiness a greater variety and diversity 
of pursuits than are to be found in any other country upon the face of 
the earth ; and hence the system of training for our youth should have 
for its object a basis sufficiently broad to embrace the interests of all 
these pursuits. Any thing less would be incomplete and partial, and 
incompatible with the development of American genius. What mode, 
then, shall we adopt for its attainment ? It will not be denied that we, 
as a people, are highly utilitarian in character, and hence the idea of 
the pracHcal is far in the ascendant. There exists, in this country, and 
especially in the great Westj a necessity for this ascendency. We need 
practical men and women. But how shall this practicability be attain- 
ed? The issue is in the hands of the educators of our children, but 
unfortunately there exists among teachers, on this subject, a wide 
difference of opinion. Some, and the number is by no means small, in 
their zeal to keep pace with the progress and spirit of the age, adopt 
the practical system only as a basis, and reject as idle and useless the 
more tedious processes of the theoretical. They mistake knowledge 
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for wisdom, and a storehouse of promiscuous facts for a treasury of 
learning. £nter the school of one of this class, and obserre the test 
which he constantly applies, in his teaching, to mark the proficiency of 
his pupils. Is the subject Geography ? the accuracy with which names 
and abstract definitions are enumerated and repeated, is made the test 
of attainment in that study. The mountains are indeed named, and 
their locations pointed out, but their influence upon the character of the 
surrounding country, in determining the direction of its rivers, and in 
intercepting and collecting the vapors that float with the breeze of hea- 
ven, is a subject which, to their minds, has but little importance ; it is too 
iheordicaL 

Is the subject English Grammar? the naming of the" parts df 
speech,^* and the finding of a suitable niche for each, constitutes Us ex- 
cellence — ^indeed its all. Our language, a knowledge of which should 
form the proudest boast of an American citizen, has no higher claims 
upon their attention, as teachers, than the assorting and parceling out 
of the "parts of speech y^* like the distribution of a printer's type. The 
beautiful frame- work of the language, the elements of sentential struc- 
ture, its composition and analysis, are matters of little importance to 
them. These things are too iheoreiicalj say they. 

Is the subject Mathematics ? he whose local memory enables him to 
repeat the greatest number of rules, and "get the answers*^ to the great- 
est number of curious and puzzUng questions, is entitled to the highest 
consideration. 

Is the lesson Reading ? he who can give the literal definition to 
the greatest number of words, and make the " fewest mistakes*' in 
calling or naming them, is considered the best reader. The nature, 
composition, and classification of the sentences he reads, have, in his 
opinion, no connection with their proper delivery. The tendency of 
such a system of instruction is injurious in the extreme, making mere 
surface thinkers — ^nothing more. A scholar taught in this way will 
become practical, to be sure, but only practical as the bubble which 
adapts itself to the direction of the passing breeze. Men and women 
thus taught can never become originators, but must always be followers, 
copyists, echoes. 

There are others who adopt the theoretical system entirely, and ex- 
clude the praaical. The tendency of this system, though not equally 
bad, is decidedly hurtful It gives to the mind capacity and strength of 
thought, without the power of direction or application. It is like endow- 
ing an individual with giant strength, and, at the same time, denying 
him, in the greatest emergency, the power of giving direction to a single 
efibrt. It is learning without wisdom. Either of these systems is par- 
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tial and incomplete. The one produces a superficial habit of thought 
and order of mind, and sets afloat on society the most uncongenial and 
discordant elements ; such elements as require but the slightest breeze 
of- popular feding, to fan to a flame the worst passions of our nature. 
The other produces a yisionary, speculating quality of mind, which 
shrinks to littleness at the touch of practice, or explodes from the pres- 
sure of its own buflc. 

The true system is that which has its basis in Theory y and its derelop- 
ments in the application of prineiples to pradice. The two systems 
must ever go hand in hand in the work oi education, the former occu- 
P3ring a principal and the ktier a subordinate rank in the scale of 
importance. In training youth, therefore, teachers should ever bear in 
mind that a knowledge and comprehension of principles on the part of 
their pupils, is first in importance, and the application of these rules to 
practice, the next. The pupil should ever be taught to trace his opera- 
tions to the principles upon which they are founded. Indeed, it should 
be the teacher's aim to make this, in each of his pupils, a habit of 
thought, so that he will carry it with him through life. He will thus 
early learn to educate and prepare himself to discharge, with credit and 
honor, the various duties of life. Each thought wiU then awake, and 
bear in its train a thousand others, and he will deriye a sweet pleasure 
from the pursuit of his studies. Instead of a barren, trackless waste 
before him, his pathway will be studded with flowers. Erery suc- 
ceeding step will afllbrd him new and ever fresh delight, and while the 
'* Hill of Science '' attracts his eager gaze, he will be inspired with 
confidence and vigor to attain a noble elevation, from which he may 
survey the varied and smiling landscape beneath, spread out to his 
view. — E. M. 



AN EXAMPIE OP ANALYSIS. 



The following grammatical analysis of a sentence, made by George 
J. Cochran, a lad 12 years of age, and pupil of the Jefierson Grammar 
School, will show the manner in which this important branch is taught 
in the St. Louis public schoob, and also the proficiency of the scholars. 
The analysis was made with no view of publication, but in pursuance 
to a rule of the school, which requires that once a week each pupil is 
to give in writing the grammatical analyas of a sentence. We ob- 
tained it from the principal, and were so much pleased with it, that we 
obtained his permission to publish it It is published without altering 
a word or syllable. — ^Editob. 
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" Cannot the man, who is faithfully attached to religion, be relied on 
with confidence t" is a complex, definite, interrogative sentence. It is 
complex, because it contains two dissimilar propositions: interrogative, 
because it asks a question: definite, because it may be answered by 
yes or no. " Man '* is the granmiatical subject of the principal sen- 
tence, and ** can be relied on " is the grammatical predicate. '* The 
man, who is faithfully attached to religion," is the logical subject, and 
" cannot be relied on with confidence " is the logical predicate. ** Man" 
is limited, firstly, by the simple adjective element of the first class, ** the;** 
secondly, by the adjective clause, " who is faithfully attached to relig- 
ion," telling what man. " Can be relied on " is limited, firstly, by the 
simple adverbial element, " with confidence," being a phrase answering 
the question "how?" 

Of the clause, " who is faithfully attached to religion," which limits 
the subject, "man ;" "who" is the grammatical subject, and " is attach- 
ed " is the grammatical predicate. " Who " is the logical subject, and 
" is faithfully attached to religion " is the logical predicate. " Who " is 
unlimited ; " is attached " is limited, firstly, by the simple adverbial ele- 
ment of the first class, " faithfully ;" secondly, by the adverbial element 
of the second class, " to religion," being a phrase answering the ques- 
tion where ? 



HOW TO MAKE CHILDREN READ SLOWLY. 

The following plan for checking the speed of those pupils who have 
acquired the habit of reading by the page against time, has the re- 
commendation of having been successful. 

Ask the pupil to look at as many words as, from their connection, 
he thinks it desirable to speak without a pause ; then ask him to look 
from the book to you and speak them. After this, let him look on the 
page for the next phrase, or proposition, or so much as should be 
spoken without any pause, and again look up to you and speak it. 
Continue this through the paragrapli ; and then let the pupil read the 
same from the book, taking care to make the same pauses as before. 
The habit will be broken up before many days have passed. 

Most persons have observed that, in animated speech, the speaker 
enunciates at once and with considerable rapidity, so much as the mind 
well receives at once ; after which, follows a pause more or less pro- 
tracted, according to the importance of what has been uttered. The 
method spoken of above, no doubt originated from observing this fact. 
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THE DUTY 0? THE WEST. 

The West is the offspTing of the East: her runaway child, which- 
left the parental roof, and went into the wilderness to set up for itself. 
This, while it has benefited the one, has not been an injury to the 
other, and in the end will be a blessing to both. The immigrants in 
forsaking their old homes and associations, forsook also many conven- 
tional forms, local prejudices, manners and customs, which they could 
not, and which it was desirable that they should not, carry with them. 
The people on the Atlantic slope had improved upon the political, so- 
cial and religious institutions which they left behind them when they 
left Europe ; but as those old institutions were interwoven with all their 
associations and reminiscences from tlieir childhood, so it was scarcely 
probable that every thing objectionable in the old would be left out in 
the new. As metals, the oftener they pass through the refining fire 
the purer they become, so is it with social institutions. The oftener 
there is an exodus of the young aspiring, innovating and progressive 
portion of communities, whose ideas have outgrown the social in- 
stitutions with which they are surrounded, and who, feeling themselves- 
curbed in their onward and upward career, go into the wilderness for 
the purpose of setting up such institutions as their ideas of perfectabil- 
ity suggest, the purer and the nobler social institutions become. To a 
great extetit such has been the character of the settlements in the^ 
West, and such is the character of her institutions. Some institutions 
the immigrants brought with them, and established them simultaneous- 
ly with their camps in the wilderness; for instance, an organized so* 
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ciety, and some form of religfious worship. But all institufions nec^« 
aary to a perfectly OTganized and matured society, could not at once be 
established ; they must bide their time, and wait until the wilderness 
had disappeared, and population become scmiewhat dense and crowded. 
Institutions of learning were of this character : they could only flour- 
ish where the population was numerous enough, and well enough to do 
in the wofld, to establish and maintain them* For a long time the most 
essential of these, public schools, were out of the question, and the 
establishment of a general system of pubHc instruction impracticable. 
It is only within a few years that the West has grown populous and 
-wealthy enough to think of providing means for the general education 
of her children ; and she has set about it with an earnestness and with 
a vigor and energy truly astonishing, and which is bound to tell in her 
.JFuture history. So far she has taken the correct view of the matter, 
;and, after having ascertained her wants, has selected the best means 
cito accomplish her purpose. She naturally looks to her parent, to the 
lEast, for models for these institutions* So far the West is right. 
' The. East has done much and nobly, and presents many phases worthy 
. 6f imitation : she has made many and costly experiments which the 
' West would have to make before she could draw the line between the 
practicable and the impracticable. The East has sought out many in- 
ventions, which shed a halo of glory around her head, whose lustre 
time shall neither dim nor destroy. Let the West, however, not be 
dazzled by the splendor of the achievements of her Parent, and, through 
filial affection, blindly adopt the errors along with what is really valua- 
ble and above all prire in eastern systems. The West has a duty to 
perform to herself, and, if she performs it faithfully, will not only secure 
: blessings to herself, but eventually will benefit the East, by showing her 
- wherein her errors consist, if she has any. This will comport better 
^with her filial duty than to flatter the vanity of her parent by adopting, 
without examination, both truth and falsehood : in the latter case, in 
the end neither would be benefited, but improvement be put beyond 
the reach of both. Let the West, then, use a wise and judicious eclec- 
ticism; let her separate the gold from the dross ; and the result will 
. be, better and purer institutions than any prior age has produced. 

We repeat.it, the- West cannot exercise too great a caution in select- 
ing her educational models or educational instruments. " It is not all 
gold that glitters** is an old and a true proverb^and is not svithout its 
. application to eastern educational systems, brilliant ,as they truly are. 
. Is it not a fact that the East has arrived at a point where improvement 
is. almost impossible ! not because there is not j^oom for it ; but because 
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interests adverse to improyement are too powerful to suffer it In a 
word, has not the East become conservatiye, and resists innovation and 
progress as strenuously, in her educational matters, as ever any order 
of nobility did the progressive spirit of the age that threatened to un- 
dermine the old regime and prostrate their privileges ? How many 
eastern authors of school books are there, who tried in vain, for years, 
to get a hearing before eastern educators, whose books have been, un- 
solicited, taken up and introduced into general use in the West before 
it was generally known in the East that there were such publications ? 
And are there not some whose western reputation first attracted atten- 
tion to them in the East, and now, as formerly, the stone that was 
rejected by the builders, bids fair to become the head of the corner ? 
These facts, so weU known in the West, ought to put her on her guard 
in respect to taking too much on trust, and manifest too great a credu- 
lity in eastern recommendations. 

It will be, also, well for the West to consider the causes of eastern 
conservatism ; and if they are what we take them to be, they are really 
formidable. We take them to be, first, that many of the influential 
and oldest educators have a personal interest in resisting innovation, 
arising either from authorship or professional pride ; secondly, the im- 
mense amount of capital invested in publishing educational works. 
Fortunately, in the West this conservatism has not yet obtained a foot- 
hold, nor the causes that lead to it taken root ; and it is our duty to see 
that they do not: but in many places of the East they are omnipotent. 
The rivalry of the diff*erent publishing houses, and their laudable efforts 
to excel each other in improved school books, will enable the West al- 
ways to obtain the best, provided she does not become entangled in the 
corrupting interests that conflict with improvement. 

It will be essential for the West to have enlightened men at the hehn 
of her educational institutions, who can take a comprehensive view of 
the subject intrusted to them, and who are acquainted with, or who 
will make themselves acquainted, with the defects as well as the excel- 
lencies of the system under their charge, and also of those abroad ; and 
then the West can steer cle^r of the dangerous shoals and quicksands 
of conservatism. 

"An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure** is as applicable 
to the body politic as to the natural body. It is easier to establish new 
institutions than to reform old ones. Reforms are not in themselves 
desirable, but they become necessary to correct the abuses that have 
sprung out of some defect in the organic laws of society. The first 
appearance of abuses generally crea^^ n^ l4ami> aod they are borne 
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until they become intolerable ; but when they have become so, it is 
generally too late for reformation. The interests involved in maintain* 
ing them are generally then too well organized and too powerful to be 
resisted by reformers. If this be true, then prudence dictates caution 
to the West in organizing her educational institutions. The idea that 
it is a matter, of indifference whether this or that thing be done, ought 
never to be entertained. Better take no step than a false one, espe- 
cially when a little time devoted to investigation and rejection will in- 
dicate the true course. 

No disposition is more laudable and noble than that of daily seeking 
improvement either in our personal or social actions, in our domestic 
or political affairs ; but improvements ought to be sought after by a 
wise and enlightened foresight, «ind predetermined whether they really 
would be improvements,' or not, if introduced. For instance, a system 
of public instruction may have worked well elsewhere and been crown- 
ed with brilliant results ; but that ought not to determine us to adopt it, 
until we have investigated the circumstances and conditions by and 
under which it was established and maintained, and see whether there 
is a similarity in our condition ; whether we have the means, and can 
command the appliances, to establish it and carry it out perfectly; and 
whether our people are ripe for its adoption? If we can not answer 
these questions affirmatively, we would do better to adopt a less bril- 
liant system which we know we can carry out, and one which has 
capacity for expansion and growth, when growth and expansion are 
demanded. Let the beginning, however humble, be such as will win 
public favor and confidence by its excellence ; then it will grow, and its 
growth will be permanent if improvement keeps pace with it But, to 
do this, every opportunity must be embraced to collect information re- 
specting the various systems ; what is doing, and what new and im- 
proved features are introduced into them, either in method or discipline ; 
what improvements are proposed, and, if practicable, to introduce 
among us what we find laudable elsewhere. In fact, to watch the 
whole educational movement, and to avail ourselves, at the earliest mo- 
ment, of whatever is beneficial that discussion or experiment may 
evolve. If this be done, the educational system of the West will in 
less than one generation become the best in existence, the pride and 
glory of the West, and worthy models for imitation everywhere. — 
Editor. 



I 
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TO PARENTS. 

(Continaed from the 20th page.) • 

Whenever we speak of the value of education, we do not mean to limit 
the meaning to the sordid amount it may bring its possessor in dollars 
and cents, or the earthly station and influence it may secure to him. 
These are mere incidents of it, and are only mentioned because pa- 
rents are more likely to be influenced by worldly than by moral consid« 
erations. But the greatest value of education is, because it is the great 
reformer of man and society. We value it, because it awakens him to 
a consciousness of the grandeur and dignity of human nature, quickens 
in him the higher instincts of moral life, raises him to appreciate the 
blessings of being a rational, intellectual and thinking being, and in* 
spires him with a wish and gives him the power to make earth again a 
paradise. "An undevout astronomer is mad," said the poet; so it can 
be said of the influences of all the branches of natural science. That 
he who is able to comprehend the Universe, trace the beauty, adapta- 
tion and harmony of the laws that govern everywhere, from the largest 
globe that roUs in majesty through the heavens to the minutest atom that 
fl.oats in the air, should 4Qot strive to introduce the same order and har- 
mony in his own actions and life, and into society where such horrible 
discord now reigns, would be worse than madness, it would be demoni- 
acal. To this point we call the particular attention of all those who are 
mourning over the follies and vices, that now degrade and disfigure 
society. Our opinion is, that the time and money now spent in partial 
reforms must to a great extent be uselessly spent, be as pearls thrown 
before swine, until by education the community is brought to that 
elevated intellectual position, where they cannot only see the beauties, 
but also appreciate the pleasures of an intellectual life. 

Why do our young, and even old men indulge in dissipation, and in 
low grovelling vices, but for the excitement they aflford. Human nature 
is so constituted that it must have excitement ; if it cannot find it in in- 
tellectual activity, it will in indulging the animal passions. Heaven 
has given us this want of our nature for beneficent purposes, and it has 
also taught us how to provide for it, which is by intellectual training and 
cultivation. When this is done, many of the vices that now disgrace 
society and corrupt both young and old, will disappear, but not until 
then. 

That the craving after excitement performs a most important part in 
human history, moulds its destiny, and affects man's highest happiness 
as well as his lowest degradation and misery, we think is indisputable. 
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That so much sorrow, shame and misery flow from it is entirely our 
own fault, and results from our neglecting to provide, as well for our 
intellectual and moral, as our physical wants. The Creator, in endow- 
ing us with this principle, intended it to minister to our happiness. 
How dismal would the world be without it ! Man might labor, or en- 
gage in business, when driven thereto by want ; but he never would 
find more pleasure in either than does the ox in the drudgerj' he per- 
forms. But with it, man experiences no less pleasure in the acquisi- 
tion than in the enjoyment ; and continues his occupation beyond sup- 
plying his wants, and even luxuries, merely for the pleasure and grati- 
fication the excitement affords him. Some rail at this, and call it 
worldly-mindedness and covetousness : we do not regard it so. We 
look upon it as a safety-valve through which escapes a surplus of steam, 
that might, if it were confined, spread ruin and desolation around. It 
is an outlet that consumes much, but not all the cravings that spring 
from this love of excitement. If man had but one faculty, and that 
physical activity, then some material calling or pursuit might exhaust 
his natural wants in respect to excitement. But business does not take 
up all the waking hours of life any more than it satisfies all the crav- 
ings of the heart; if it did, a very monotonous life it would be. Man 
has hours of relaxation, and he wants variety in his excitements and 
pleasures. If he finds this variety in any other thing than intellectual 
pursuits, ten to one he will be degraded and depraved by it. As al] 
men have, or ought to have, hours of relaxation, so they ought to de- 
vote them, or at least the greater portion of them, to intellectual pur- 
suits and scientific investigations, which will awaken within them the 
higher instincts of human nature, and contribute to their moral perfec- 
tion as well as intellectual growth. But this will be impossible if there 
has been no intellectual cultivation. To the importance of education 
in this respect we now proceed to call attention. 

Education puts us in intercourse with the wise, the virtuous, and the 
good, of every age and nation. Who does not feel, afl«r enjoying the 
company and listening to the conversation of one of Nature's noble- 
men, that his thoughts have been elevated, his soul enlarged, and his 
moral nature quickened, by the intercourse? But with living greatness 
it is but seldom our privilege to hold communion ; and even when doing 
so, we feel that we are trespassing upon their time and patience. How 
great, then, is the privilege of communing with the great and gifted in 
their works, containing their purest, maturest and most precious 
thoughts, such as they have deemed worthy to leave upon record for 
the instruction and the moral and intellectual guidance of mankind ; 
to enjoy the spiritual presence of the living great and the sainted dead ; 
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and to listen to all the wisdom, and learn all the experience that the 
present and past ages have evolved and accumulated ! The conven- 
tional forms of society may form, socially, an insurmountable barrier 
between the wise, the gifted, the great, and us. We may be poor, and 
they may never enter our obscure dwellings, nor suffer us to enter 
theirs ; but in their writings ihey disregard all the artificial distinctions 
of society ; they enter the humble cottage as willingly as the lordly 
palace, and hdd intellectual companionship as cordially with the peas* 
ant as with the prince. Socrates, Seneca, and Franklin, will enter un« 
der the humblest roof in the land, and by their conversation enrich the 
minds of its inmates with knowledge and practical wisdom for discharg- 
ing every duty of social life ; Demosthenes and Cicero will sit at the 
humblest hearth, and discourse to the listening circle until their sense 
of honor is quickened, their patriotism kindled, and their courage in- 
spired to do and dare, at the sacrifice of wealth, station, and even life, 
whatever the honor, preservation and independence of their country, or 
the liberty of its citizens, demands ; Homer will sing to the humbles^ 
group until he inspires them with a heroic life ; Milton will kindle up 
their imagination by a description of all that is blissful in heaven, or 
horrid and frightful in hell; and Shakespeare open to them the se- 
cret springs of the workings of the human heart show them the dark 
as well as the bright spots of human character, the moral deformities 
of the vicious as well as the moral beauty of the virtuous, until they 
are inspired with a horror for vice and a love for virtue, for their own 
sake. 

**Evil communications corrupt good manners;*' but the oonverse 
proposition, that ** pure associations and refined fellowship elevate and 
refine our characters," is no less true. And what companionship is 
more pure, and what intercourse more elevated, than the spiritual and 
intellectual? Who, then, can calculate the effect of the magnificent 
inventions of the ancient bards; the fervid, glowing and impassioned 
«( thoughts that breathe and words that burn " of modem poets ? They 
who look upon them as not serving any nobler purpose than for the 
amusement and recreation of an idle hour, know nothing of the work- 
ings of the human heart, nor of the philosophy of human life. These 
things, that command our smiles and tears, kindle our imagination, ex- 
cite our admiration, warm our hearts with the good and the holy, fill 
our fancy with the beauties of nature, our minds with the wonders and 
wisdom of creation, and awe and transport our souls with the terrible, 
the sublime, the powerful and the infinite, — also rule, with a never- 
dying sway ,^ over our sympathies and affections, and influence, control 
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and shape our conduct through Kfe. To a majority of the present 
generation these fountains of pleasure and spiritual refreshment are* 
by a want of education, forbidden and sealed i therefore a void is cre- 
ated in their enjoyment and experience which nothing can fill. No 
wonder that so many seek to fill this void by indulging in forbidden 
pleasures and exploring unsanctified paths. We conjure parents, as 
they value the future happiness and bliss of their ofispring, to fortify 
them by intellectual culture against being drawn into these eddies and 
vortices, which have blasted so many bright hopes; and ruined the 
peace and happiness of so many families. 

The truths discovered by, and the beauties embodied in, the lives 
and works of good and wise men, have unquestionably a powerful in- 
fluence on human conduct, and every individual ought to be so trained 
as to be placed within the reach of their influence. If this had always 
been done, many who have lived accursed of man, and died outcasts 
from h)iman sympathies, would now fill hallowed graves ; their exam- 
ple felt as a quickening influence, inciting to a higher and holier life ; 
their memories cherished as a sacred legacy ; and the poet's pen and 
sculptor's chisel employed to embody their virtues and perpetuate their 
memories. If this had been done, many now steeped in vice, and 
pests of society, would be its most honorable and useful members ; and 
when they shall have passed from the stage of action, instead of being 
the execration of the. good, would be regarded as models of virtue, mo- 
rality and piety. If this were now doing, many of the coming genera* 
tion who will lead lives of wretchedness and infamy, a curse to them- 
selves and their families, would grow up to be the pride and ornament 
of society while living, and, dying, would leave a reflex of light that 
would reach down the track of time to latest posterity. Such we ac- 
knowledge the influence of the wise and good to be, and such its eflects, 
if mankind were brought within the reach of its influence : we are, 
therefore, ready to bow down and do it homage, as one of the grea^ 
moral levers to move the world and eflect its regeneration. But still 
we do not regard it as the greatest influence at work in the formation 
of human character. The influences of nature are as much greater 
and powerful, as the author of nature is greater than the author of any 
human work or monument, bright and glorious as it may be. What- 
ever of truth, beauty, goodness, grandeur, and wisdom, there may be 
in any work of man, they are only second-handed, and mere tran- 
scripts, more or less faithfully made from the great book of nature, as 
their authors had clear or obscure glimpses of what was contained in 
its ample pages. He who can read that book, has no relish for second- 
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handed copies, nor impeif ect transcripts. The arched sky, the blooming 
fields, the woody hill sides, the craggy heights, and the cloudcapped 
mountains, in all ages, are known to have affected the characters, 
manners and customs of the people associated with them from infancy. 
They speak. to them a language of beauty, truth, peace, sublimity, and 
lore, that wins their simple souls, and makes them bow down in adora- 
tion to the Great Being who dwells in them, and whose wisdom, good- 
ness, power, and majesty, are peering out through them. Such has 
been the effect of the works of nature everywhere, in all ages, and 
under all conditions, upon the simple and untutored. If they have 
thus been the instructors of morality, piety, and reverence, to the un« 
lettered, have they not also lessons for the learned and accomplished ? 
Oh yes ; nature is not pedantic ; she never makes a display of her 
wisdom^(o-4a^le, bewilder, and confound her pupils, but, like a true 
teacher, she adapts her instructions to the capacities of her pupils, and 
her lessons are only such as they are qualified to receive and com- 
prehend ; and she has lessons for every degree of capacity, and every 
one, from the smallest to the greatest, will find her a bountiful source 
of wisdom, upon which he can draw without ever being able to exhaust it. 
Every department of nature presents a field of investigation, to mortal 
vision illimitable, and which exhibits the infinite goodness and wisdom 
of the Creator. In some we detect, as it were, his footprints, and 
discover the laws l^ which he created and upholds ; in others we see 
him, as it were, at work, from the formation of a crystal, to that of a 
stellar system. The study of these branches of natural science, have 
their efiect upon mind, which is not confined to the pleasure and 
enjoyments which their investigations afibrd, but which impresses a 
love, an admiration, and a reverence, for that Being who made all, 
upholds all, and governs all. Yoxriro, the poet, therefore, when he 
said, <* an undevout astronomer is mad," gave an undue preference to 
astronomy over the other branches of natural science. This we could 
prove ;by taking up the whole catalogue seriatim, and showing the 
wonders and wisdom of the secrets which nature has to tell and unfold 
through each, and what pleasures, enjoyment, and prc^t, must be his, 
whose education has qualified him to hold this sweet communion with 
nature. But time and space would fail us, had we the ability to verify 
our remarks by illustrations drawn from each : let one sufiice. 

Poets had spoken of sermons in stones, but not until the science of 
geology revealed its wonders, did mankind suspect that this was any- 
thing more than a poetic license. Geology has now demonstrated, 
that, instead of being a baseless fiction, it fell infinitely short of the 
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reality, and that nature has written in books of imperishable stone 
the record of her own proceedings : the history of creation. Let us 
see what this record is. If we turn back a few pages of it, all traces 
of man disappear, showing that he is but of recent origin, and can 
date his existence, not much, if any, farther back than sixty centuries, 
the period for his origin fixed by the Bible. Then another volume 
opens, denominated by geologists the *' Reign of Mammals,*' on ac- 
count of their preponderance, and the gigantic size of some of the spe- 
cies, of which the Mammoth and Mastodon are examples. Underneath 
this lies another volume, which records no trace of mammals, except 
towards the close, a few of marsupalia ; this period is denominated the 
*« Reign of Reptiles^" because then the Reptalia first appeared, and 
became far more numerous, and some of them larger in size than the 
fishes, their only cotemporaries as well as predecessors. Huge Saurian 
monsters then infested the waters, basked upon the silent shores, and 
flying reptiles the air. Underneath this lies yet another volume, con- 
taining the record of whpt is called the ** Reign of Fishes." During 
this period the ocean seems to have covered the face of the entire 
globe, as no traces of either land animals, or plants are found. Un- 
derneath this lies a blank volume, as far as present science is concerned. 
This consists of primitive rock, and has been the subject of many 
interesting and ingenious speculations, which we need not mention. 
In these enumerated volumes, are written with equal clearness the 
vegetable histories and climates of the respective periods. During the 
earlier part of the Saurian age, a tropical climate and vegetation spread 
over the whole globe ; and at its close the present temperate zones seem 
to have suffered a polar cold, and to have been for an indefinite time 
covered with ice; on account of which it is also called the glacial 
period. Such are the wonders recorded in one of the books of nature, 
and which is rendered legible and intelligible to the student of this 
branch of natural science. Mr. Lyell, in speaking of it in his 
"Elements of Geology," says no less scientifically, than truthfully, 
eloquently and poetically : " The first and principal test of the age of 
one aqueous deposit, as compared with another, is relative position. 
It has been ahready stated, that, where strata are horizontal, the bed 
which lies uppermost is the newest of the whole, and that which lies at 
the bottom the most ancient. So of a series of sedimentary forma- 
tions, they are like the volumes of history, in which each writer has 
recorded the annals of his own times, and laid down the book, with 
the last written page uppermost, upon the volume in which the events 
of the era immediately preceding were commemorated. In this 
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manner, a lofty pile of chronicles is at length accamalated, and they 
are so arranged, as to indicate by their position alone, the order in 
which the etrents recorded in them have occurred.** 

The earth, from these records, seems to have ieen the theatre of 
mighty changes, and the scene of terrible convulsions through countless 
ageSf all of which have tended to prepare it as a suitable habitation for 
man. At first its nucleus appear to have been a crystalized mass, 
without capacity to sustain organized matter, entirely covered with 
water, and perhaps surrounded by an atmosphere surcharged with 
deadly gases. At intervals, volcanic action, or other subterranean 
forces, have broken up the crystalized crust, and heaved them in moun- 
tain chains and plains, above the surrounding waters, and dry land, or 
rather dry rocks, then first appeared. Light, heat, moisture, and the 
gases, were the active agents employed to disintegrate the crystalized 
rocks, and to form soil for the sustenance of vegetable life. Thus 
were continents formed, but they were subject to repeated submergen- 
ces and upheavals, until at length a somewhat quiescent state was 
produced, wh^n man appears. At one of the intervals, the land is 
covered with a growth of plants, of more than tropical luxuriance, 
which by the succeeding submergence was covered with a deposite of 
mud, sand, and lime, and formed into extensive coal beds, so essential 
to our comfort, and so indispensible an agent to carry on the operations 
of civilized society. 

Such are the wonders of the lessons of wisdom taught by this branch 
of natural science. As we study it, we become impressed with the 
power, the wisdom and goodness of our Heavenly Father, who was 
engaged millions of years in preparing the earth as a fit habitation fcnr 
man, and in laying up exhaustless treasures of mineral stores, the 
fragments and ruins of former worlds, for his benefit, convenience, 
and happiness. In it we learn also the dignity of our relative rank, to 
the animated creation which preceded us ; and by it we are inspired to 
act worthily the noble part assigned to us by the Almighty. When we 
read in this awful volume the records and the evidences of the mighty 
revolutions and events of which the earth has been the theatre, we are 
made sensible of our own impotence and dependence ; everything like 
pride dies in our hearts, and -we bow down in humility, thankfulness, 
and reverence, before the awful majesty revealed through nature. 
Such are the effects of contemplating the works of the Creator, through 
every department of natural science, and therefore the poet, if he 
wished to restrict it to one alone, when he said **undevout astronomer 
is mad," gave an undue preference to that over the other natural 
sciences. 
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We have now indicated, partially, the lessons of inatiaction laid op 

for the improvement, edification and regeneration of man, in the 

accumulated treasures of the human intellect, and the inexhaustibla 

stores of nature, and their effect upon human character, when brought 

within the range of their influence. But if man is not educated, 

neither what man or God has done for his rej;eneration and elevation, 

is of any use to him. TJie legacy that good men have earned by 

labors, trials, sufferings, and death, and left to humanity, are lost and 

unavailable to him ; as far as he is concerned, they might as well not 

have been, or been the very opposite of what they were. The universe, 

that great book of wisdom, in which the Creator has so legibly written 

the evidences of his goodness, the loveliness of his character, and the 

perfections of his attributes, might as well have been, as it is to him, 

nothing but a blank. Let reformers and philanthropists seriously turn 

their attention to these facts : let them examine and see if the first step 

to reform man is not to raise him higher in the scale of reason, by 

cultivating his intellect, and then set about doing this ; for when this is 

done, then the partial reformations, upon which they now waste almost 

uselessly their energies, will be easily effected, if not any further effort 

on their part entirely superceded by the intellectual elevation and 

reformation introduced. 

To parents belongs the privilege and high duty to commence and 
effect this glorious work. Politicians and statesmen engaged in party 
struggles and in rewarding their friends and punishing their enemies, 
may neglect to .provide for it ; philanthropists and religionists may 
have their minds occupied with other subjects and overlook it ; but let 
parents who have anxiety about the future condition of their children, 
and affection enough to try and provide for their happiness, neither 
neglect nor overlook the surest means to allay their fears about the one, 
or of securing the other. 

But we are afraid that parents, to a great extent, mistake the object 
of education ; they are looking to it n^ore as an essential thing to make 
dollars and cents, than as a means of accumulating and laying up 
treasures for the soul : more as a means of communicating with the 
business world and laying up its perishable stores, than of communing 
with nature and drawing from her bountiful breast waters of which 
they can drink and never more thirst, but which shall be wells of living 
water springing up to an eternal life. In consequence of these wrong 
notions, has not much of education been misdirected ? and has there 
not been almost as serious damage done to mindbymiseducation as by 
noneducation ? To educate with reference to social and religious 
institutions is well, for when properly so educated man attains his 
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highest dignity a« a social being, and as a moral agent ; bat to educate 
80 as to enslave both body and soul is to miseducate : to educate for a 
worldly calling is well, for a worldly calling provides the materials for 
individual necessity and comfort ; but these cannot, except in craven 
spirits, satisfy the wants of the soul ; therefore education ought to 
have reference to all the relations of man, to fit him for a social as well 
as a moral being ; to procure provisions for the mind as well as for the 
body. . When this is done human character will attain a higher dig- 
nity, and human society present a fauer aspect than either now, or 
ever heretofore. 

Those parents, however, are not discharging their duty faithfully 
who suffer their children to lose the precious moments of youth in idle- 
ness, surrounded with vicious associations, when they ought to be at 
school ; or who keep them from school for every trifling excuse. Do 
they ever reflect that the boy is father of the man ; and that the man- 
ner in which children spend their time, has an important bearing, and 
often a controlling influence on their character for life ? Let them 
look abroad and see how much vice, and crime, and misery they have 
known, which could not either immediately or remotely be traced to 
habits forrnqd in youth. Youth is the time of probation and prepara- 
tion for discharging the dujties of life: this is a law of higher than 
human ordination, and if it be disregarded, the penalty has to be suf- 
fered. Why is man born in feebleness and helplessness, physically 
and mentally ; and has to pass through a score of years before he is 
matured enough, and rendered able to take his share in the rough and 
tumble of life ; while the brute creation in a few years arrives at full 
maturity and vigor ? Infinite wisdom had a design in this. The part, 
that the brute has to act in the drama of life, is so insignificant, that a 
long probation is not necessary for him to become qualified for it ; but 
that of man is so high and important that the Almighty has deemed 
twenty years of training and dicipline necessary to prepare him to 
enter upon it. Yet of these years> bestowed by the Creator for such 
wise and beneficent purposes, parents will sufler their children to loose 
many days and even years, not ouly in idleness, but in worse than 
idleness, in the streets and highways, where they become familiarized 
from their tenderest years with all the vices and corrupting influences 
of society, and this too when schoolhouses, those temples of science 
and nurseries of virtue, are standing everywhere about them with open 
doors, inviting them to enter, and without money or price, to participate 
in the blessings they dispense. 

We have now said all we intend saying to parents ; we have called 
their attention to the greatest subject that can engage and occupy their 
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minds ; we have spoken freely what we bdiere the present conditkHL 
of society justifies, and what the wellfaie of posterity demands ; we 
have endeavored to point out what incalculable good could be secured, 
and what amount of wretchedness and misery could be avoided by 
educating well and thoroughly every child in the community, for the 
duties and responsibilities of life ; we have not spoken in anger but in 
sorrow what we have said ; and if we have spoken the truth respecting 
parental or teachers* deficiencies, then that is a sufficient apology ; 
and we ask those interested to attend more sedulously, and prepare 
themselves more thoroughly for the discharge of the duties they have 
assumed, or which are imposed upon them in their relations of life. — 
Editor. 



QUALIFICATIONS AND DUTIES OP SCHOOL DIRECT0E8. 

We suppose that the reasons for a representative government by de- 
puting one to act for the community, is to avoid the inconvenience of 
calling, upon every occasion, the community together en masse, to act 
for itself ; we suppose, also, that the community, if it is true to its in- 
terests, will select its representatives with reference to the ability they 
possess to take care of the common interests, and to the views they 
entertain on the matter about to be conmiitted to their charge ; and we 
suppose further that the circumspection and vigilance a community 
exercises in selecting its agents to discharge any public trust, is in 
proportion to the interest the people feel in that trust. If we are cor- 
rect in these suppositions, then the advocates of popular education have 
but little to encourage, and almost everything to dishearten them, in 
their noble work. 

Many estimable and proper men unquestionably are elected to the 
responsible post of school director, but when this is the case, it is more 
the result of accident than desigfi: the prevalent feeling being that 
any one will do for a school director. The educational prospects of 
many places have been abnost hopelessly ruined by the inefficiency 
and often venality of its school directory ; and in others, educational 
reform and progress have been retarded and clogged for years by the 
same causes. Against the working men, in many school boards, there 
is such a combination of the do-littles and do-nothings, that they are 
powerless for good. Year after year they toil on in the hope that the 
community will awake to its interests and bring them relief, but only 
to suffer the more bitter disappointment Thus, after 'vainly toiling for 
yean to do something beneficial to the community, with no prospect of 
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sacceeding, they at last become disgusted as well as discouraged, and 
throw up their commissions. The deplorable condition of public in-* 
Btruction in many places, and the loud complaints against the directory 
on account of it, is attributable to the people themselves, for they hare 
only to command that there shall be good schools, and it will be so. 
Hence, the people cannot be too cautious in selecting their educational 
agents, nor too particular in exacting that they possess the requisite 
qualifications. Every voter ought to ask himself these questions re- 
specting the candidates : What does he know about it ? what interest 
has he in it? what are his views concerning it ? and what is he likely 
to accomplish, or try to accomplish f and be certain that the answer to 
each will be satisfactory before he gives him his vote. If this is not 
done they must expect education to languish, money to be unprofitably 
and even uselessly spent, and the rising generation to grow up without 
any greater knowledge or skill in science than former ones. <* Excel- 
sior,** ought to be the motto of the voter, and the school director, as 
well as of the teacher. If the teacher starts with it, and finds that the 
directory and the community are both laying their heads together to 
prevent him from realizing his ideal, he soon becomes discouraged, if 
not disgusted, and either conforms to the stationary ideas of those 
around and over him, or else quits the thankless profession. The good 
teacher needs sympathy and encouragement, but he seldom obtains it 
from those who are most interested in his success. How seldom do 
the community manifest any interest in his labors, and give him their 
aid, counsel and sympathy ? And, like master, like servant, how sel- 
dom do we see or hear of directors holding conferences with the teach- 
er, to consult how best to advance the interest and administer the trust 
confided to their charge ! Nay, do we not more frequendy see the 
former use aH his power and influence to thwart the efforts at improve- 
ment of the latter ; to cripple his energies ; diminish his means of suc- 
cess; to humble him in spirit ; and reduce him to servility, by making 
him feel his dependence ? How often do we see the former prescribe 
rules and regulations for the conduct and government of the school, 
which are as impracticable and visionary as were tbe principles of gov- 
ernment in Mode's Republic of Utopia ? A notion is also too prevalent 
amongst directors that their and the teachers* interest are antagonisti- 
cal ; that if they were to go to the teachers for information and counsel, 
they would lose cast, character, and personal dignity, both with them 
and with the community, and that, therefore, the best evidences they 
can give of a faithful stewardship, is the more they can show that they 
have thwarted the views of the teachers, and crippled their efiTorts at 
improvement The reason assigned for this opposition to the teachers 
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is, that they are mercenary. No doubt many are mercenary, and have 
few thoughts on school matters beyond what concerns their interest, 
namely, their salaries ; but an intelligent directory would and should 
soon detect and turn them off. Mercenaries, as a general thing, need 
no opposition. They never originate any reform or improvement ia 
any thing except an increase of salary, and not this by elevating the 
character of their schools, or faithfully discharging the duties of their 
profession, but by flattering the vanity, and humoring the caprices and 
prejudices of directors. However, the fact that there are a few mer- 
eenaries, ought not to weigh against the whole profession, any more 
than that a feiV unworthy members should bring the whole of some 
other calling or profession into disrepute. As this is common sense, so 
common justice dictates that those who are worthy, ought to be con- 
sulted, and their opinions respected in regard to improvements in edu- 
cational systems, or methods cf instruction. Directors ought to regard 
the tried and faithful teacher as a co-laborer in the cause, whose opin- 
ion ought to be had, and ought to be respected in regard to the organi- 
zation of a school system, and its improvement, both as to manne r of 
instruction and government afterwards. The reasonableness of this 
will be apparent upon a little reflection. Has he not made it the study 
and labor of his life to And the best system of organization and govern- 
ment, and the most efficient method of imparting thorough instruction ? 
Is it not probable that his ideas are worth more than those of one who, 
perhaps, has never given a serious thought to the subject ? Has he 
not tested every scheme of improvement that has been proposed from 
year to year, or at least examined into its practical workings where 
tried, and adopted in his own method, what experience had demonstra- 
ted to be beneficial and practicable in any system ? Is it not, therefore 
probable that he knows more of the internal arrangements of a school^ 
and of its necessary aids and appliances, than one who has not for 
years before his election as a director, and perhaps not since, been 
witliin a school room, or if he has, not long enough to form an opin- 
ion worth anything of the merits or demerits of the system adopted ? 
Although this is so, yet do we not frequently see ignorance and inex- 
perience assume, ex-officio, to dictate to knowledge and experience ? 
Let us not be misunderstood, for we do not intend to assert that the 
ipse dixit of a teacher ought to be taken as oracular, and adopted with- 
out examination, but merely that it should be well received, and ma- 
turely considered by directors. We know that not unf requently teachers 
become opinionated and deliver their opinion like a Sir Oracle, and 
with such a majestical air as if it were not only folly, but irreverence 
to disregard their responses. This is especially the case if they have 
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become a little antiquated, when a new idea is broached of which they 
never dreamed, and which consequently has no place in their philoso- 
I^y* Intelligent directors will soon learn to know these, and deliver 
them over to Satan for the crucifixion of the flesh. 

The teacher who does not keep an eye open to see vAitii is going on 
in the world touching his profession, or who only does so to mock and 
scoff at it, will, before he is aware of it, fall behind the times, and be- 
come antiquated in his notions. It is a sure sign that a teacher is thus 
falling into decay, if he, wrapt up in his self-sufficiency, has argued 
himself into she belief that, in his profession, at least, there is nothing 
new under the sun, for if there were, he would have known it before. 
Over such it is well for the directory to keep a strict watch, and not let 
the public interest suffer, merely that they may preserve a genuine 
specimen of the antique to contrast with the present It is natural in 
men that are averse to inquiry and activity, to set up as the boundaries 
of truth and the limits of knowledge, so much only of the field of 
science as they themselves have surveyed. Some, however, are con- 
stitutionally inclined to watch with heavy hearts the receding, fading 
light of the past, because they believe that the world is degenerating 
from, instead of progressing towards perf ectability ; others through self- 
conceit and vanity, having set themselves up for prophets and oracles of 
wisdom, upon the announcement of the discovery of a new principle, or 
of a new application of an old one, prophesy that it will all turn out in 
the end a flimsy humbug : others, again, are so averse to mental labor, 
and have such obstinate brains that, like a well known animal, they will 
not work without cudgeling. Heaven-wide as these characters differ in 
everything else, in one point they all agree : that progress is a humbug, 
and irnpTv/^ement a delusion. The opinion of such, relating to progress 
innovation, and improvement, is worthless, and a directory would be 
highly culpable to take it, or be governed in their actions by it. Their 
only remedy in such cases is to work in improvement in spite of them, 
or to work them out. 

There are, thank Heaven, but comparatively few of this sort left, 
and they are *' getting smaller by degrees and beautifully less '* every 
day. A great majority of teachers belong to the seers of humanity 
with no faith in the infallibility of the past; and dissatisfied with the 
present, they hail with bounding hearts the rising glories of the future. 
** Onward ! upward !** is their motto, and <* progress and perf ectability ** 
their watchword. They welcome with delight any improvement, and if 
its adoption be decided on, a directory can with confidence calculate 
4 
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upon their cordial co-operation to carry it into effect. In anch a corps 
of teachers, a directory has not only a sure guaranty of success, but 
also the safest of counsellors. Their professional reputation, upon 
which depends their success in life, is, or ought to be, a sufficient guar* 
anty that they will not deviate far, if any, in their recommendations, 
from the line of practicability. Everywhere, teachers have been, and 
are, (except where grown mouldy,) the improvers of educational sys- 
tems, and of methods of instruction and discipline. Every impube the 
educational movement receives, originates with them ; and it is, there- 
fore, not only right and just that they should be consulted, but the 
public interest and welfare demands that they should be. Let directors 
not fall into the notion that their standing and dignity would be affected 
by conferences and consultations with the teachers, but rather let them 
entertain the nobler and juster sentiment, that their usefulness and suc- 
cess would be materially extended and aided by it Mutual confidence 
and esteem would spring up between them ; their intercourse would 
become more pleasant ; each would regard the other as a worthy co* 
laborer in the great cause, having similar sympathies, cares, and 
anxieties ; and mutual dislike and mistrust, now too prevalent, would be 
forever banished from our school administration. — ^Editor. 



HOW TO INTEREST PUPILS IN THEIR STUDIES. 

BT BBV. B. DAWES. 

It is of great importance that the teacher should be aUe to interest 
the diildren in what they are doing ; and this, if he takes a lively in« 
terest in it hknself, he will find no difficulty in, even when teaching 
what is looked upon as the mechanical part of reading ; particularly if 
he knows how to mix with it a little oral instruction of a conversation- 
al kind, and has any judgment in selecting subjects to talk to them 
about — such as the domestic animals, birds, &c., and other things with 
which they are brought in contact in their earliest years — the cat, the 
dog, how they differ in their habits, manner of living, and how useful 
to man, the one attachii^ itself to places, the other to man ; then, per* 
haps, relating some short and amusing anecdote of the dog or other 
anLGoal, for which a good teacher would be at no loss, and would always 
see, if he had any tact, from the countenances of the children, whether 
he was interesting them or not, and would go on, or leave off, accord* 
ongly. 
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And ag&in, if a cowor horse is mentioned — drawing them into a 
description of it — a child will perhaps say, a cow is a four-footed ani- 
mal.. Teacher — ^Yes, but so is a horse ; and then will point out some- 
thing in which they differ. The child will then try again — a cow has 
got horns, but a horse has not ; then the teacher will point out diat 
some cows hare no horns, and will lead them on into things, in which 
the cow and the horse really do differ — such as the hoof, the cow hav- 
ing a cloven foot, with two hoofs on one foot ; what other animals have 
the same ?— difference in the way of feeding ; a cow chews the cud- 
ruminating ; does the horse ? — ^what animals do ? — sheep, deer, &c. 
What difference in their teeth ? has a cow front teeth in the upper jaw ? 
a sheep ? a horse ? &c. What do you call a numlt$ir of cows together I 
— ^what of sheep ?— of deer ? — of swine ?— of bees ? What are the 
habits of animals going many together ? mention those you know which 
do so. The flesh of the sheep called what ? of the ox ? &c. The par- 
ticular noise of the sheep, cow, horse, swine, &c. ? bleats, bellows* 
neighs, grunts. The young of the cow? a calf; and its flesh, veaL 
The young of the horse, what ? a foal. Spell calf, calves ; write them 
down on your slates. In this way children may be led into a tolerably 
correct idea of the thing in question, and will be partly able to describe 
it themselves ; all of this they tell again at home, which has its use. 

There is something extremely pleasing and interesting to children in 
having their attention called to the habits, difference in structure, in 
covering, in manner of feeding, in fact, all possible outward differences 

knowledge of which can be acquired by the eyes and by the hand 
(seeing and feeling), of the beasts and birds about them ; and of this^ 
a very strong proof is given, in what I have related in connection with 
my giving to a class of boys a lesson of the following kind on Natural 
History, on the difference of the way in which animalsg with which 
they are acquainted, rise. How does the cow get up? — hind feet or 
fore feet first? How the sheep? how the deer? &c. Some will an" 
swer right, some wrong, but all think and are alive to the questions 
Then pointing out to them that all these animals rise with the hind leg& 
first, and that they belong to the class of ruminating or cud-chewing: 
animals, and that if it is true that in one, two, three, four, &c, particu- 
lar cases of annuals, which chew the cud, that they rise in this way,, 
whether it would not be likely to be true in all cases; showing them the* 
way of getting at a general rule, from its being true in a number of 
individual instances. 
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Then again : How does the horae, the pig, the dog, &c., rise ? — ^hind 
feet or fore feet first ? — do they ruminate ? — have they front teeth in 
the upper jaw ? The teacher should point out how they differ from the 
ox, the sheep, &c. Children living in the country are very much alive 
to this kind of instruction, and I have found that several of them in 
going home from school had qhserved the animals when rising, and 
gone out of their way to make them get up ; thus hringing to the test 
of experience what they had heen taught, and commencing at this early 
period, habits of observation on things around them ; which, in after 
life, may add much to their happiness, and open out sources of enjoy- 
anent to them, to which they have hitherto been strangers. 

Happening to mention that some observers of the habits of animals 
thought that sheep more frequently lie down on the left side than the 
right, I find that many of them count a flock of sheep, as to the side 
they are lying on, when they see them lying down in the fold or in the 
£eld ; and I have no doubt will, in time, have counted such numbers as 
onay balance their opinions one way or the other. 

Mr. Jenyns says that he mentioned to a farmer, who had passed all 
Ihis life among animals belonging to the farm, this difference in the 
rmodUd of rising in the horse and in the ox, the sheep and the pig, and 
^generally in the cud-chewing and non-chewing animals, but that he, 
(the farmer,) was not aware of it; and I recollect myself, many years 
^o, in college combination room, a conversation arising as to whether 
•a sheep had a double row of teeth in front, similar to the horse, (and 
■in the same way the cow,) when, strange to say, although every one 
seemed to know that it was the case with the Aerse, yet not more than 
•one or two were aware that the sheep had not ; and so many doubts 
•were started about it, that two young men of the party walked a con- 
siderable distance to a field where there were some sheep, and caught 
one of them in order to examine it. 

When children are able to read with tolerable ease, and when they 
'have acquired some idea of reckoning up small numbers, which they 
-^11 very soon do, it will be found extremely useful, occasionally, to call 
their attention to the number of letters in a word, pointing out which 
;are vowels, and which are consonants. For instance, the word number 
— ^how many letters has it ? six. How many are vowels ? two. Then 
how many are consonants. Some will reckon by looking at the book ; 
others, and these are the smart ones, will reason and say, as there are 
jiix letters, and two of them vowels, the remaining four must be conso- 
nants — ^making it a question in arithmetic 
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In this way a very great interest may be excited, and when such 
words as bounty, city, yearly, occur, the teacher should point out that, 
at the end of words, y i» a vowel, at the beginning, a consonant ; and 
then ask them to quote all the words they know beginning or ending 
with y. This gires them great facility in acquiring words. The fol- 
lowing, or similar questions, may abo be asked • What is the first let- 
ter in such and such a word ? what i^ e last ? now many syllables in 
the word ? what is the middle syllable ? what is a syllable made up of? 
Of letters. What is a word made up of? Of a syllaUe or syllables. 
Such questions as these interest much more than the ordinary way of 
reading without observation, and keeps up the attention. 

Again : call their attention to the page of their book — ^say it is page 
ten, eleven, twelve, or thirteen ; how many leaves? five, five and a half, 
six, six and a half; and from this they will very soon gather that when 
the page is denoted by an even number, there is an exact number of 
leaves, and no odd page remaining ; hence the teacher will point out 
to them that all even numbers are divisible by two without a remainder, 
and that an odd number, when divided by two, always leaves a remain- 
der of one. Occasionally, making them reckon the leaves, in order to 
show that it agrees with their arithmetic, is good ; in fact, there are 
innumerable ways in which the common sense of a teacher ought to 
be called forth. 

It will also be useful (o give them correct ideas of the kind suggested 
by the following questions. Where does the sun rise ? point in the 
direction. Where is he at noon ? where does he set ? when is he 
highest in the heavens ? in what direction is your shadow cast in the 
morning ? in what direction at noon ? in the evening ? In what direc- 
tion do you come to school? go home? As they come, of course, from 
very different directions, this becomes more instructive. Point to your 
home ; towards sunset. Are the days lengthening, or shortening ? 
will to-morrow be longer or shorter than to day ? In what direction is 
such and such a church steeple, or striking object ? How is the town 
you live in bounded on the different sides, &c. ? In this way children 
may be made to get correct ideas as to east, west, north, and sooth, and 
the intermediate points. 

The teacher should also occasionally caH one of them forward, and 
putting a piece of chalk into his hand, tell him to draw a line on the 
floor running north and south. What is the first letter of north ? and 
what of south ? Put N. and S., then, at the proper ends. How does 
he know the south from the north ? Draw a line through the middle, 
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Tanning east and west ; another half way between the east and the 
north ; the east and the south, &c. This they are all pleased in being 
able to do themselves, and there is scarcely a boy in the smaller classes 
that would not do it with great accuracy. Of course the teacher might 
vary it by telling a boy to begin and make a ring (circle) on the floor 
as if he were going to play marbles, then to draw a line through the 
centre, due east and west ; another north and south ; and this way has 
the advantage, as they improve in doing it, they will get to something 
like the figure of the compass. 

I have observed, also, that they take great interest in having their 
attention drawn to the particular points in which the sun rises and sets, 
for instance, that on a certain day in March he rises due east, and sets 
due west, that every succeeding day up to the Slst of June, he rises 
farther and farther to the north of east, and sets a little farther to the 
north of west on each succeeding day, and up to this point the days go 
on increasing ; he then returns in the same way, rising nearer to the 
east, and setting nearer to the west on each succeeding day until the 
2lBt day of September, when he again rises due east and sets due 
west; then up to 21st December rises farther to the south of west, and 
on each succeeding day describing a smaller and smaller arch in the 
heavens, and the days shortening. 

This becomes a matter of daily observation, as a thing which they 
can see with their own eyes, and interests them accordingly. Again, 
the teacher should point out how their shadow is longest when seen in 
the horizon, diminishes up to noon when the sun is highest, and then 
increases again, until sunset, and what it would be if the sun were over 
their heads, etc 

The following verse, from one of the lessons, affords considerable 
instruction : 

Tradging us the ploughmen go 
(Tb fho imoking hamlet hoond); 

GianHike their ehadows grow 
Lengthened o'er the lerol gronnd. 

Questions like the following are also instructive : If the sun rise 
at five o*clock, half -past four, three, etc., in the morning, at what time 
will he set ? getting them to understand what mid-day means, and that 
there are as many hours from simrise to noon, as from noon to sunset, 
that the difference between the hour of rising and twelve o'clock will 
give the hour at which he sets: 

As soon as children are able, the teacher should endeavor to give 
them correct ideas of the measure of time, of space, and of volume ; 
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ftsk them for instance, wbat is ft year? they wili answer, twelre 
months ; what is a month ? four weeks; what is a week? seven ^jn; 
what is a day ? twenty-four hours ; what is an hour ? nxty minutes ; 
and thus driving them into a comer, they find out the answer given 
was not the one expected, and begin to think on the subject; the 
teacher should then point out to them, that a year is a measure of 
time, as a yard is a measure of length; that a month, a week, a 
day, etc., are also measures of time, but of less duration than the 
year ; of course they will afterwards be made to understand what 
duration of time the year does measure ; he should then point out the 
great conveniences of the subdivisions of time for the purposes of 
civil life. 

I was pleased sometime ago in going into a school, to see the con* 
trivances of some of them in making a clock-face on paper, which had 
been the evening task for one of the lower classes ; what struck me 
was the great regularity of an inner and outer circle for the face, in 
many instances as if made with compasses ; they had had recourse to 
cups or saucers, or any other circular things of unequal dimensions 
about their homes, but of a size that came within the compass of their 
paper on which they placed them, and then run the pen round the 
edges; this shows that man is a contriving animal; and I have no 
doubt the task afforded amusement and instruction both to parent and 
child. 

The teacher should exercise the children on the clock-face, pointing 
out that the minute hand goes round twelve times for the hour hand 
once ; that the circle on the face is divided into twelve equal parts ; that 
while the minute hand goes once round the whole circle, the hour 
hand would only move from twelve to one, or one-twelfth of the whole ; 
that when it had gone twice round, the hour hand had arrived at two 
o'clock, or two-twelfths; when three times, at three o'clock, or three- 
twelfths, and so on; and when the minute hand had gone twelve times 
round, the hour hand would have moved over twelve of these divisions, 
or twelve-twelfths. In this way by degrees they get some idea of 
fractions. 

In the same way as to measures of length, giving them a coxrect 
idea as to the length of the yntd, a foot, an inch, eta, and how many 
times the smaller measure is contained in the greater, and here the 
teacher would do well to have a two foot rule, and make first one and 
then another of the children measure the dimensions of the room, the 
length and breadth of the doorway, or any distance between one fixed 
point and aiiother, to show them to what particular purposes in civil li£o 
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these measures are used, measuring the distance between one place 
and another ; that the yard is the measure by which they buy calico, 
flannel, fustian, cloth, cordage, etc., all things for the purposes of 
clothing ; the length only being measured, the breadth being of a 
standard kind. 

That in speaking of the size of a room, of a garden, of a field, 
both the length and breadth must be taken into account ; of a peck, a 
bushel, a quart, etc., length, breadth, and depth, and the particular 
things measured by these, should be pointed out. 

Again, as to weight, the name of the weights used, from a ton 
downwards, or from an ounce upwards, speaking to them of the par- 
ticular things bought at shops by weight ; of those bought by volume ; 
that fluid substances easily taking the shape of the vessel into which 
they are poured make the usual mode of measuring them the most con* 
venient; that solids, instead of putting them into any particular 
measure, might be more easily measured by putting them into the form 
of some regular solid, and then taking its dimensions, etc. 

When a class is able to read without spelling, the teacher should en- 
deavor to interest them in what they are reading, by showing them 
specimens of any^ng which may be mentioned : pointing out whether 
it is an animal, a vegetable, or a mineral kind ; if a manufactured pro- 
duct how made, and the nature of the raw material, if it form any 
part of what they eat or drink, or wear ; hoyv it is called into use in 
any of their domestic concerns in the everyday occupations of them- 
selves, or of their parents; connected with mechanic trades, or with 
farming occupations ; in short, calling their minds into exercise in any 
way he may have it in his power. 

For instance the pen and ink with which they write, the one animal 
or mineral, and the other vegetable matter dissdved in water ; how the 
water dries away and leaves the vegetable matter behind ? the paper 
made from what, and how ? when first made 1 difficulty of getting 
books before that, and on what vnritten? printing, when invented 1 
wooden types, afterwards metal types, etc, down to printing by steam ; 
the slate they use, the string attached to it ; the binding of their. books, 
pointing out the variety of material used, and the trades called into 
operation in preparing them ; the little wood cuts which illustrate their 
lessons, how made, etc. 

Also in the same way the manufactured articles of ordinary clothing, 
how made, and whether the raw material is animal or vegetable ; 
leather, how prepared, etc.; their stockings, knit or woven ; carding, 
spinning and knitting. 
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THOROnfiHJNSTMCTIOH. 

*< Anything that is worth doing at all, is worth doing well.^ This is 
an old but well established proposition. The experience and observation 
of each one attest its truth. In my school boy days I heard this 
maxim uttered by a faithful teacher, and it has been ringing in my 
ears ever since. It is a truth which should be impressed upon the 
mind of erery youth. 

All, both old and young, are by nature averse to any kind of severe 
labor, either mental or physical. Unless a necessity for acting exists ; 
or a desire to be distinguished ; or an ambition to excel those around 
us ; or a demand upon us to procure the comforts of life ; or a wish to 
promote the interests of mankind ; we do not witness effort directed 
to the attainment of any of the great and noble objects of life ; nor 
continued effort of any kind. With children these motives are inoper- 
ative, or produce but a limited effect. Like men, they require some 
motive to urge them to a faithful performance of duty* A reward 
must be before them ; it may be pecuniary : it may be a wish to obtain 
the favor of the teacher or parent, or both ; or it may be the desire of 
future usefulness. Such incentives may animate them. 

Although knowledge for its own sake, and the pleasure and benefits 
it confers, should be the great motive power for an honest discbarge 
of duty on the part of the pupil, yet we find that this alone is not suf* 
ficiently strong to induce children tp thoroughly master every difficulty 
in their progress. They need constant advice, constant encourage- 
ment, constant watchfulness, or diey will fail to fully explore all the ground 
over which they pass. None but a few inquiring minds will dive down 
to the bottom of a matter, ask the ** why and wherefore,** unless they 
are urged, nay, compelled to do so. 

A majority of children are satisfied with a superficial knowledge of 
their studies* indifferent recitations, lax discipline in school until they 
have been taught the superior value of solid, definite information, 
prompt recitations and perfect order. Now, the habit of doing 
everything well may and should be formed in early life. All will 
admowledge the importance of this habit ; yet how rare a thing it is 
to find the young doing anything as well as they can. Impatient of 
restraint, they wish to complete their tasks quickly. In the conversa- 
tion of youth, we more frequently hear one tell how quickly he went 
through this or that book, than how well Passing over a field of 
Study has been graphically compared to conquering a country. If a 
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general makes it a point to conquer everything he meets, vanquish 
every foe, he ivill pass on from victory to victory, unmolested hy 
enemies in the rear. But if he leave here and there a fort or gar- 
rison not subdued, soon, an army will be hanging on his rear, and his 
field will need re-conquering. 

It is a good rule never to pass over anything, however minute or appear- 
antly unimportant, without understanding all that can be known about it 
The great secret of Bonaparte's skill as a warrior consisted mainly in this : 
he did his work thoroughly. Had the case been otherwise, could he 
have been the conqueror at Austerlitz with an anny of 70,000 men 
against 100,000 ? The solid columns of the French first pierced the 
weakened centre of the Russians and Austrians: the allied army was 
cut entirely in two. He then turned hb forces a^inst the left wing: 
it was destroyed. I?ow he directed the terrible onset upon the right wing 
of the allies, and it was annihilated. If he met an army in two or 
three divisions, he did not divide his in the same proportions, but he 
brought all his energies to bear against one point until that was carried. 
This principle should we carry out in school We are not among those 
who believe a teacher can write a letter or poem, or edit a newspaper, 
or carry on a conversation, and properly hear a recitation at the same 
time. To such persons we would say, seek some other employment 
than teaching, for in this your abilities will never be appreciated. In 
many schools there is much to prevent thoroughness. I will specify^ 
some of these hindrances, and also point out the manner in which they 
may be to a great extent or quite overcome. The place of meeting 
may be cold or damp ; it may be dark and unattractive ; it may be 
badly arranged and poorly ventilated; many of the pupils are 
frequently tardy, others absent ; some, when in school, feel but little 
interest in their studies ; these and others are permitted to interrupt a 
recitation by asking questions any time they may enter school. If a 
teacher has all these obstacles to contend against, he should batde 
against one at a time. If his school-room is poor, let him do all in 
his power to make it comfortable until a better can be procured. If it 
is dark, let not his frowns make it darker, but let his smiles make it 
light to those who assemble within its walls. Before a recitation is 
commenced each pupil should, if possible, be in his place. A pupil 
should be taught to look upon absence, or tardiness at recitation time, 
as a very great fault, afiecting not only himself, but the whole class* 
He shodd^e taught that the absence of a few moments only may oc» 
casion the loss of a fact, or principle of incalculable value. He shoold 
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be taught to look npon each absence as a neglect of chity, unlets 
occaasioned by imperative necessity. The teacher diould have the 
perfect and undivided attention of each member of his class. They 
ought to feel that when a question is proposed, it is to each individual, 
and not merely to the one who gives an oral answer. Are one hun* 
dred questions proposed to a class consisting of twenty-five members, 
then each one, although he solve but four orally, wiU mentally solve the 
other ninety-six. If a pupil gives ftttention to no more than the four 
questions which he works aloud, and permits his thoughts to wander to 
the four quarters of the globe whilst others are reciting, a large part 
of his time is nearly or quite wasted. 

The teacher should not be interrupted during the hours of recitation. 
It is quite as necessary that his attention should be undivided as that of 
his pupils. Set times should be given for questions, and these strictly 
adhered to. But how shall pupils be made thorough even where atten- 
dance and attention are good? In many schools we find this is not 
the case. We find those who can tell us all about the earth as it is in 
the book, but yet do not even know that they live upon it ; can tell 
what the geography sap of capes, isthmuses, straits, etc., but cannot 
tell whether they are land or water. They have been orer (not 
through) their arithmetics, and yet cannot recite the multiplication 
table. Their minds have been stored with words, but these have con* 
veyed to them no ideas. Though children go over books in this man« 
ner, and can repeat their contents verbatim et literatim, they are not 
true scholars, nor preparing to become so. They are mere machines : 
not having learned to think, they have exercised their memories only. 
Teachers, in giving instruction, should not confine themselves to the 
text book, and rest satisfied if answers are given to such questions as 
it contains. In many of our geographies the questions are immedi- 
ately followed by the initial letters of the answer ; if only these ques- 
tions are asked, the recitation soon becomes formal and devoid of 
interest, both to pupil and teacher. If the child seeks an answer 
i^ch shall satisfy these letters merely, and the teacher rests satisfied 
with the answer given, is the pupil studying geograpy ? No. He is 
workii^ to complete a task which has been imposed on him, and for 
which he has no relish. The child soon comes to look upon such a 
teacher as superior to himself only because he holds a book in his hand. 
Is the question given, what Bay between Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
widc ? it is not enough to have for a reply, the Bay of Fundy. Questions 
like the f irilowing, especially in renew lessons, should be given : Where 
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is the Bay of Fundy ? How is it bounded ? What divisions does it 
in part, separate ? What rivers flow into it f What Baya are con« 
nected with it, and vrith what larger body of water is it connected ? 
Let these and similar questions be asked, and a child will soon take an 
accurate survey of every portion of the earth's surface to which his 
attention is called. 

Suppose the teacher is giving instruction in interest. In many arith- 
metics we find a rule like the following : To compute interest at ax 
per cent., multiply the principal by one-half the number of months, 
considered as so many hundredths, and one^ixth of the days, as so 
many thousandths : the product will be the interest. Now following 
these directions, with no assistance from the teacher, a child may per- 
form any number of examples and yet derive comparatively little 
pleasure or profit from the work ; the reason for giving such a rule 
not being understood. A question, solved like the following, will make 
the rule plain: What is the interest of (300 for one year, three 
months and twelve days, at seven per cent? The interest of $1 for 
one year is S0.06 ; and since one month is one-twelfth of a year, the 
interest for one month will be 1-12 of .06 ss .005 ; and the interest for 
3 months will be .005 x 3 « .015. We have before seen that the in- 
terest of $1 for 1 month is .005 ; hence, since 6 days is 1-5 of 30 days 
or 1 month, it follows that the interest for six days is .001, and 
for 12 days .001 x 2 = .002. Now, .06 plus .015, plus 
.002 s 80.077, the interest of 81 for the given time. This multiplied 
by 8300, the principal, gives 823.10; at 7 per cent, the interest is 7-6 
of 823.10 » 26.95. Here many questions will arise to the mind of 
the teacher, and these may be multiplied at his pleasure. 

The teacher should also encourage inquiries on the part of those 
whom he instructs. He should remember that they are made thorough 
by constant drilling in the early stages of their progress, and thus fitted 
successfully to advance, step by step, until they become ripe scholars. 
It may be said that such teaching would be hard work. We admit it : 
all valuable teaching is so. It is hard both for pupil and teacher. 

** Fitcr ipn ootendi 
Hsad facilem em tUhh voLuit, primusqiw porartam 
Hovit agros, oorb aoncna mortalia oordft." 

We should present but one thing at a time, and this in such a manner 
that the mind of the learner can grasp it. If you shouM go on board 
one of our largest ships and see a hundred ropes, each having a dififer* 
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ent name, and an officer should tell you these names, without specifying 
the particular use of each rope, the next day you would not be able to 
ten one from another. But suppose you go ten days in succession, and 
examine ten ropes each day, having their form and usev minutely 
pointed out. At the end of ten days you are able to give the names 
<rf all, while at first you could only remember there were one hundred. 
Pursue your studies in the same manner. If one is studying grammar, 
and the conjugation of verbe is the subject under consideration, do not 
leave it until it is perfectly understood. 

Children should not have too many studies at once ; they are not 
always good judges of what they are able to accomplish. What 
amount of definite information can a youth obtain, if pursuing six or 
eight different studies, as philosophy, grammar, chemistry, etc., and 
obliged to take aa many pages in each ? Mr. Greenleaf , the author of 
those most estimable arithmetics bearing bin name, and one of the best 
mathematicians in New England, once said before a Teacher's In- 
Btitute : ** When I studied arithmetic, I studied nothing else ; it was 
my morning incense and my evening meal.'* He attributed his suc- 
cess in this department of science to the fact that he dwelt upon one 
thing until it was perfectly familiar to him. It might not be well in 
school to confine the attention of pupils to one branch of study alone, 
for the jnind becomes wearied by continued exertion in one direction. 
But no more should be presented, than the pupil can fully comprehend. 

Let those engaged in the training of youth give thorough, solid 
instruction. This, and this alone, is truly valuable. This alone will 
make good statesmen, professional men, farmers, and mechanics. It 
will fit the young for a faithful discharge of duty in all the walks of 
life ; and will impart energy and decision to the whole man. Vigorous 
and energetic habits of mental application will be formed, which will 
give an impulse to the mind, and it will catch wider views of the im- 
portance of a sound education. Those giving such instruction deserve 
and will receive the hearty thanks of all who desire to see the young 
trained to habits of good order, energy, sobriety, and usef ubess. Nor 
will the young forget such instructors or instruction ; but as they recur 
to their school boy days they can truly say: 

'* 8UU o'er those floenes their memoiy wakes. 
And fondlj broods with mifereve; 
Time bat the impreuioQ stnmgBr makes, 
Aa ttittata thdr ohaniiftlt deeper wear." 

0. A. T. 
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THE ART OP DESIGN. OB DRAWING. 

This is a branch of education that, unfortunately, has not yet been 
introduced into our public schools. Its vast importance, and practical 
usefulness, seems to be more or less underrated, if not entirely orer* 
looked. The art of drawing is usually considered as a mere ornamental 
accomj^hment — an acquirement useless in practical life, and chiefly 
intended for the agreeaUe pastime of the moment Such, no doubt, it 
the prevailing opinion concerning this too much neglected study. It is 
time that those common and vulgar prejudices, so unfavorable to pro- 
gress and refinement, be removed from our midst ; and that justice be 
done and patronage extended to whatever may benefit and imiNrore 
mankind. We ought to lay hold of every of^rtunity and exert all our 
powers for the attainment of real good, and which wiU add to our sue* 
ceslk in our various pursuits and avocations. Obstacles and difficulties 
enough present themselves to chedc our upward flight; and why 
then should we refuse to equip and to arm oucselves for the com* 
ing struggles ? Why should anxious parents wilfully withdraw their 
timely aid in fornishing their children with means sufficiently requisite 
to their temporal and eternal welfare ? We ought to look with pride 
upon our rising generation, and endeavor our utmost to promote their 
true interests and future prosperity. To neglect the art of drawing, is, 
certainly, to neglect one of the most efficacious means of securing this 
desirable end. A few illustrations relative to this assertion will carry 
ample conviction of its important truth, to the reflecting mind. 

The mechanics, for instance, form a very large body in our com* 
munity — a body indispensable to the present state of society. Their 
influence on commerce and civilization is known to be most extensive ; 
and they may be considered as the basis of our future grandeur and 
magnificence. Without them, this sublunary world were but a vast 
wilderness, destitute of comfort and sdbstantial enjojrment. It is, there« 
fore, of the highest importance that this so useful body be imjvoved 
and strengthened as much as possible ; and to this purpose the art of 
Drawing should be made their inseparable and invahiable companion. 
By this means their ideas of invention and improvement will appear in 
a visible shape, and no longer confused and uncertain. By tracing their 
different designs on paper, or any other surface, they are enabled to 
take a view of the whole and its parts, to correct their errors, and to 
know when it is well done. Each kind of mechanism, no matter what 
it be, is thus materially improved and assisted even by a mere superfi- 
cial knowledge of drawing. 
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Bat not only the mechaDic derives great benefits from diis useful art. 
The professional dass, likewise, is frequently indebted to it« Does not 
the physician very often apply to artists or amateurs for the sake of 
faanng drawings made of surgical instruments, human figures, and 
bodily diseases, and for which, however bad, he frequently is obliged to 
pay nigh prices ? — drawings he, himself, could make, with but very little 
instruction, and some practice. Lawyers, ministers, and merchants, 
are sometimes too, if not many times, at a loss to express their ideas 
and opinions distinctly, on a particular subject, by not knowing how to 
draw. Suppose, for instance, they wish to make some alterations in 
their dwelling houses, furniture, or imj^ments of husbandry, could 
they not do it better, or have it made better, with the drawing of the 
object before them ? 

These are only a few instances of the various advantages to be 
gained from a knowledge of drawing — advantages considered only in 
a material and pecuniary point of view. 

But to take a wider range, and to enlarge our view upon its intrinsic 
merits, we must raise ourselves upoaa higher pinnacle, and contemplate 
it with the intellectual eye. Drawing is an art; and art requires 
thought. Mind is its very essence. Without that, it would degenerate 
into a mere drudgery, and become the handmaid of our lowest wants. 

The constant and intelligent study of the works of nature brings 
along with it a host of j^easores and delights, before unknown. Taste, 
Hoi refiner and reformer of human society, receives thereby a new 
]K>wer — ike pwcepHon of heaxdy emd perfuHon. It is time that some- 
thing be done for die cidtivation of that high attribute of modern civili- 
sation, and it is to be hoped that the art of drawing will be introduced 
aeoordingly into our puUic high school, without which that noble insti- 
Mion would be materiaHy wanting and incomplete. Music receives, 
at least, some share of public attention ; and why should the other arts 
ivmaifi neglected? Are they less beneficial in their tendencies, or 
more harmful to the welfare of individuals and nations ? Which of the 
tMter arts take the preference of the others ? Are they not aK of divine 
origin, and is their end not *• peace **? 

Greation appears to be arrayed more goi^eously to the true lover of 
ttt; and the man or woman of cuhivated taste beholds a thousand 
beauties where others see but one. Though poverty and want oppress 
the student's mind, and earthly cares do torture his too sensitive heart, 
the love and admiration of God's stupendous works pours countless 
blessings into his devoted soul, and smiles unnumbered charm his en* 
chanted vision. 
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Kind and intelligent parents, you bereave your children of inestimable 
advantages and blessings by disregarding the art of drawing. Tou 
withhold from them a most powerful means of future prosperity and 
happiness. You deny them those pure and innocent gratifications of 
their higher faculties by not cultivating and refining their tastes for the 
btautifuL 

" 0, how qanetthoa renoimoe the boandlfltB stora 
Of ohanxiB which nature to her yotary yields ! 
The warhtine woodland, the reaoonding Bhora^ 
The pomp of grores, and gamitare of neldi, 
AU that the genial ray of morning gildfl ; 
And all that echoee to the song of even ; 
All that the moontain's sheltering boeom shieldfl. 
And all the dread magnittoenoe of heaven, 
0, how canst thoa renoanoe, and hope to be forgiTeii ?" 

Unfortunately, the majority of parents is unconscious of the harm they 
thus manifestly do, since they are ignorant themselves of the manifold 
advantages and benefits to be gathered from art. Can the illiterate 
peasant duly appreciate the beauties of Homer and Milton ? Can he 
reason upon the sublime problems of philosophy and astronomy ? No 
less are pareilts or individuals capable to estimate the value of a parti* 
cular art, when they evidently have no correct knowledge of it. All 
such can only be convinced of truth and error in this respect by the pe- 
dantic quotations of "high sounding names" and ** unquestionable 
authorities.** 

We ought to aim at excellence in all our worthy undertakings, and 
scorn mediocrity. We should not rest satisfied by merely equalling 
others, but strive to surpass them. It is vain to pride ourselves on our 
present . advancement, if in the balance we are still found wanting. 
" Remember this,*' says Dr. Watts, ** that if upon some few and super- 
ficial acquirements, you swell yourself, as if you were a man of learn- 
ing already, you are thereby building a most unsurpassable barrier 
against all improvement ; you will lie down and indulge in idleness, and 
rest yourself contented in the midst of deep and shameful ignorance. 
Midti ai tcieniiam pervenisseni^ si se iUuc pervmisse non puiasatnty 
Education is not an easy task, and it requires that both parents and 
instructors be well educated themselves in order to understand and per- 
form it well. It is a science that has to be studied like every other, 
and kept before the mind continually. But still, with all its dangers, 
difficulties, and requirements, we may exclaim with the great poet : 

''Delightfaltaskl torearthe tender thoaght. 
To teach the voon^ idea how to shoot, 
To pour the freah mstmctton e'er the mind. 
To breathe th' enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The gtnecoaapQipoae in the gkiwiag breMt." 

J. S. 
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CHAHQB Otmn BOOKS. 

The necessary incidental power which directors and school officers 
have, of prescribing what text books are to be used in the schools 
under their charge, is on^ which ought to be exercised with the great- 
est caution ; because if properly used, it is one of the most pow^erful 
instruments at their command to give effect to instruction and 
success and efficiency to their schools ; while, on the other hand, 
its abuse is the source of incalculable mischief. In none of the de- 
partments of industry can a man keep pace with tho improvements of 
the age, unless he has the liberty of changing at will the instruments 
employed in carrying on his business The better he understands 
his business the fewer will be his mistakes in changing his instru- 
ments, the surer his success with what he adopts, and the more satis- 
factory the results obtained in consequence of the change. The far- 
mer can assign the reason why the primitive plough, a mere crooked 
stick, was abandoned for one of an improved model, and why he 
now prefers one of the latest patents to any that preceded it ; the me- 
chanic can assign the reason why he employs tools so different in their 
form and construction from those employed when his art was in its in- 
fancy, can describe in what particulars they differ, and the advanta* 
ges resuhing from the difference ; and the mechanist can tell what an 
access of mechanical power has resulted from the improvements in 
machinery, why steam has so extensively been substituted as a motive 
power for wind and water ; and if hereafter electro-magnetism, or 
caloric, or something else, will displace steam, he will be able to assign 
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the reason for it, as resulting either from economical considerations, or 
on accretion of power, or safety, or of application to purposes to which 
former motive powers were impracticable ; or all of these combined. 
We might extend this catalogue so as to embrace, not only the indus* 
trial and artistic, but also the scientific world, and show, that in each, 
changes have been made, some of which have entirely revolutionized 
the branches which were the subjects of them, and that a quiescent 
state has not yet been reached in any, but that change and improve- 
ment are still the order of the day. If this is so, then why should not 
educational matters conform to the same law ? Will it be pretended 
that any educational system fully developed in all its parts and armed 
at all points, has sprung, like Minerva, from the teeming brain of 
some Jupiter ? No one will pretend to so much, or even claim that a 
greater degree towards perfection has been attained in educational 
matters, than in anything else calling for human investigation, activity 
and enterprise. If so much is conceded, then it will also be conceded 
that if a better, a shorter, quicker, more efficient and more compre- 
hensive way of doing the same thing is discovered, the public interest 
would be promoted, by availing ourselves of the benefit of the discov- 
ery. That discoveries of this character are of frequent occurrence, is 
rendered incontrovertible by the every day experience of life ; that it 
lis the duty of those to whose hands has been committed the charge 
. of administering some public trust, to be on the qui vive for such 
^discoveries or improvements, is unquestionable ; and when investiga- 
tion has satisfied them that these discoveries and improvements are 
.really valuable, then it is beyond cavil their imperious duty to introduce 
them as soon as practicable. From considerations like these, changes 
.must be made, and when made, the act will, bring its own justification • 
.We are aware thai often no satisfactory reason can be assigned for 
.a change and therefore the frequent inquiries made why one has been 
made, remain unanswered. Sometimes, we believe, these changes 
are made with good motives, but with no definite object, and without 
investigating the merits or otherwise of the books proposed for intro- 
duction ; at other times, after the books in use have developed their 
defects, and the nature, cause and remedy for the defects have been 
.fully inquired into and ascertained ; and in some few cases through 
corrupt motives, merely to gratify selfishness or personal friendship, 
because a director, or a favorite friend of a director has either turned 
bookseller, author or publisher. The liberality of publishers in making 
j)re«ents of books to directors, and even teachers, proves, in some 
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cases, too seductive to be resisted, and a change is^ decreed, merely> 
because the pablishers and agents are such liberal and clever fellows. 
Venality (and we speak it in sorrow,) controls the action of some men 
— the Iscariots — ^who, whatever the station or position in life, are 
always ready for a trade. Have they officiied position, it has no at* 
tractions because it affords them an opportunity to do good to others^ 
but because they can sell their influence, and thus do good unto them- 
selves. It does not matter what duty demands to be done, or forbid* 
to do, they are deaf to its voice ; selfishness, lago^ke, counsels theta 
•'put money in thy purse," which drowns every sense of duty and 
honor, and silences the voice of conscience. When such characters 
become school directors, sudden, violent, great and useless changes 
may be expected, changes for which no shadow of a reason exists, 
and which are detrimental to the public interest. If all the facts con- 
nected with change of school books could be ascertained, not unfre- 
quently it would turn out, that those who were instrumental in throw- 
ing out one sett of books and putting in another, have had a private 
interest in the matter, or had agreed to do it at so much for the job. 
Such things have been, and may again be done, especiiaUy when some 
publishing houses avow that the principle upon which they operate, is 
not the merit of their publications, but in sparing no money to effect 
their introduction, Such are some of the reasons which are connected 
with a change of text books, which it would not do to teH, and hence 
no answer is given to the enquiry why the change was made. 

Against changes of this kind we protest, as earnestly as those 
immediately affected by it, and hold them in utter abomination. They 
impose a serious pecuniary sacrifice upon the community, more or less 
retard the progress of the pupils, and in merit are often ihferior to the 
works they have displaced. However, the other extreme of resisting 
all^ changes, is not a whit less injurious, than these mercenary and 
aimless ones. As there is a time, so there is a reason for all things. 
The farmer and mechanie often substitute, at a heavy cost, new aad 
improved utensils, aUhough those in use are not half worn out, and 
find that in the end they make money by so doing. The machinist 
pulls down costly machinery to substitute some of an improved model, 
or to re-construct it upon a newly discovered principle, and finds it 
economy to do so. Corporations and States formerly constructed, at 
heavy expenses turnpikes, which they have since rendered useless by 
building railroads by their sides; and though they have sunk the capi- 
tal employed in constructing the former, they have been more than 
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compensated for their Ion in adopting the latter. In fact the whole 
industrial world, in the full career of progress and improvement, ad* 
ing upon the principle of changing the okL for the new, is simplifying 
the processes, diminishing the labor, and reducing the expenses ^wb!^ 
increasing the activity and vigor of eadi branch of business, and in* 
fusing new life into every industrial pursuit. 

Modern improvements are made by studying accurately the facte 
and conditions of some branch of industry, so as to comprehend fully 
the philosophy of its modus operandi* When this is the case, to adapt 
means to effect certain ends, is comparatively easy. At first, few of 
the principles appertaining to any branch of industry would be per« 
eeived ; and hence the means will be crude to meet the conditions of 
these few principles. As the knowledge of the subject expands so doea 
efficiency in it increase, by the adaptation of better means to effeot 
ends. If this is so in material things, how much more must it be in 
immaterial ? Matter is tangible and cognizable by the bodily sensesi 
it therefore is constantly the subject of observation, and always un- 
dergoing scrutiny. But mind is intangible, impalpable, invisible ; it 
eludes every sense, and its presence is only manifested by its effects, 
therefore, the fact of its existence itself is only arrived at by obaer- 
ving its phenomena, and inferring it as the cause of those effects { 
consequently the knowledge of its nature, its development and im« 
provement, will slowly unfold itself, so as to reveal to human starutiny 
the principles of the laws by which it is governed. But as education 
has to do with mind, so it is its business to call forth the mental facul* 
ties and develope their strength. Grudeness must, at first, necessarily, 
also characterize the art of teaching, as well as any other pursuit; 
yea, from the nature of the subject it has to deal with, greater crude* 
ness must attach to it than any other, ajid slower must be the progress 
of improvement in it If in material things so little has been attained 
towards perfection, how much less must have been accomplished in an 
immaterial intangible thing, whose nature can only be studied by ob- 
serving its phenomena ? That the art of teaching must have been 
extremely rude at first, is reasonable ; that it even now, is far from 
perfect, is conceded ; and that improvement in it is very desirable, all 
must admit, who have or will pay any attention to it. If so, why 
those complaints, at what is necessary to be done to effect improvement 

The greatest defect in teaching in former times, was that it seldom 
aroused the intellect, or called into intense activity the reasoning fac- 
ulties ; consequently the mind was but rarely brought to hold tntimate 
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emmnanioii wkh the great principles of nature, or became initiated in* 
to her secrets and mysteries. Even now notwithstanding the great ref- 
ermation made in this respect, mcH-e than nine tenths of the educators 
of our land are unaware of the powerful instruments discovered within 
a few years to move the whole mental world. Let us therefore indi*- 
Gate the defect of the old system, and elucidate the principles of the 
new. 

The first requisite of mental culture, is the calling into activity the 
perceptive and reasoning power ; or in other words to excite thought, 
and raise the inquiry why and vdierefore a thing is so, or so. The old 
system was and to a great extent is, to instruct in its literal sense, u^ 
on and «/ruo to pile, that is to pile on the memory,, and not to educate, 
that is e out and duco to lead, or to draw ; literally to draw out from the 
mind the reason it assigns for every fact observed, or principle inculca* 
ted. It is certainly true that you cannot draw anything out, when there 
is nothing within ; but of what use is the greatest quantity poured in, if 
no means are devised for drawing out? In other words, what is the 
use of pouring in instruction ; when thought is never excited to digest 
what is poured in as mental food, and by assimilation to make it con* 
tribute to the growth and vigor of the mind? But we ask is not ^ 
great part of education only instruction and a cultivation of the memo* 
ry, and not of the reason powers ? Are there not schools, and somue 
of high repute too, wherein rules and abstract facts alone are taught, 
without ever directing the attention of the pupil to their reason, and 
pointing out to them that they are not arbitrary in their nature, but that 
they embody principles of philosophy which they ought and must know 
if they want to become adepts in the branch of science to which they 
appertain) In arithmetic the rule is learned by rote and the examples 
are mechanically submitted to the rule, and wrought under it, without 
ever knowing or caring why their undergoing that process, brings the 
correct answer. Ask the pupils of the old fashioned tescher, How he 
will divide a fraction by a fraction, and he will tell you, (if he has not 
forgotten the rule) that he will invert the divisor and proceed as in mul- 
tiplication. Ask him Upon what principle this is done and why it is 
that it brings the conrect result, and he will give as the only reason be* 
cause the book says so. Now let us suppose that the memory were at 
fault, he will then be unable to perform the operation ; and then of 
what avail is all his education for the practicaHe purposes of life ?-— 
Yet this is the kind of education that nine-tenths of the rising genera* 
tion are now receiving, liot in arithmetic only but in every branch of 
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science. Rules and abstract facts are piled upon the memory, and its 
utmost powers taxed to remember them, but in vain. Even those of the 
most tenacious memory, complain that they have forgotten and are for- 
getting what they have learned, and of their impossibility to retain the 
knowledge acquired in school. Why is this? We answer it is in conse- 
quence of the defective systems of education, which endeavors tomake 
the memory an encyclopedia of insipid rules, meaningless, because not 
understood, formulas and skeleton facts. The intellect which alone can 
mould these isolated and abstract principles and facta into a system and 
construct a philosophy of them, is not called into activity and never can 
be by thlB old method of teaching every principle by an abstract rule, 
and every fact as an independent isolated accident. Memory at best is 
treacherous ; in a majority of cases it entirely fails unless by constant 
repetition of the things to be remembered ; but he who has digested the 
instruction given, reasoned upon it, analized it, looked at it in every 
light and from all points of view, in fine dived into its philosophy and 
mentally digested and appropriated its principles, never will forget it, 
even if he should forget the phraseology employed in setting forth the 
principles of it. Analysis is the only effective instrument to arouse this 
mental activity and inquiry; and the greatest modern educational 
achievement is the analytic method. It reduces everything to its ele- 
ments, ascertains the purport and value of each separately and then by 
synthesis reconstructs and recombines them. The scholar that does 
this, forms the theory and constructs the phiksophy of every branch 
of study that he pursues, and has no need to learn and afterwards to 
remember rules that embody its abstract principles. The philosophy of 
it becomes a part of his intellectual being, which he cannot forget as 
long as he retains his reasoning faculties. This is what 'education 
by the analytic method does, and hence its inestimable importance. 

The incalculable advantages of analysis, when once discovered and 
proved by experiment, gave birth to a whole brood of half -fledged 
analysis for everything, Many of these though crude and imperfect, 
were valuable, because though they failed in attainimg to a complete 
analysis, yet they prepared and indicated the way to more fortunate and 
successful explorers. One carried it to a certain point, when perhaps 
becoming entangled by some perplexing principles, which he did not 
clearly comprehend, he left it ; another followed him, and after disem- 
barassing himself from the difficulties that stopped his predecessor, he 
took it up and carried it a point further; and so by another and another, 
until now, in many branches but little needs or can be doue, either in 
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precision, clearness or completeneas of method. But in others, aknosC 
everytoing remains to be done. In mental arithmetic, (the great 
main-spring that sets the mental powers in motion,) after Stoddard's 
American Intellectual Arithmetic, but little remains to be done ; and 
the same, perhaps, may be said of written arithmetic, since the ap- 
pearance of several excellent treatises within the last few years. In 
grammar, so far, Prof. Greene has outstripped all his competitors, 
and has produced a work, though not perfect, yet, which will, perhapsi 
not be materially changed or excelled for a generation. In reading. 
Prof, Mandeville is the only one that has applied the analytic method 
successfully. In geography, nothing has been done ; the field is yet 
open and awaits to be occupied ; and so of other studies. 

We have now indicated the march of improvement in text books, 
and consequently have pointed out what educators ought to look for ; 
and when what they are expecting does appear, why they should greet 
it with a cordial welcome. It needs no argument to show the benefits 
that must flow from adopting these new improvements, and how much 
the interest of the community will suffer by a refusal to adopt them. 
Both these are too obvious to be mistaken. We have, therefore, made 
it clear in what cases a change of text books is justifiable, and have 
shown what considerations alone should govern it. The same common 
sense that almost unerringly directs in the ordinary affairs of life, if 
consulted, will amply suffice for direction in this. In the common 
affairs of life, if a man investigates not for himself and does not his 
own thinking, but governs his actions according to the dictates of 
others, he will soon find himself at the mercy of every sharper whose 
interest it may be to deceive and gull him, and all his acts redounding, 
not to his own benefit, but to that of those into whose, hands he has 
fallen. So it is in the subject matter under consideration. If school 
officers take for gospel the dictum of authors and publishers of school 
books, improvement in educational matters, though it may be possible, 
yet is not very probable ; and possible only when they accidentaDy fall 
into the hands of one who has an interest in a work of real merit. 

A man's reputation as a teacher often gives a reputation to his 
books, and leads to their adoption, without ever examining into their 
merits to see whether he employs a different method, arrangement, 
classification or analysis from those already in use. If he does not, 
we ask, what possible benefit can accrue from adopting his books ? 
Every body knows that teaching is one gift, and book-making another, 
and hence one may eminently succeed in one, and as signally fail in 
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the other. Mareover a gifted teacher, with a very inferior method, 
may excel a less gifted one with the very best If they each were to 
write a text book for some branch of study, the less successful teacher 
would probably write the better book; therefore the success of a teacher 
is no criterion by which to judge his qualifications for authorship, 
nor to infer the merits of his work. As the cautious business man 
scans minutely and examines carefully into the principle of everything 
that is proposed to benefit or improve his business, before he adopts it, 
so the conscientious school officer/ must use the same precaution in 
choosing and adopting his educational appliances, if he wants the 
schools to prosper. This will impose labor on school officers, but they 
ought to have had the labor part in view when they consented to as* 
sume the responsibility of the public trust. If they would now forego 
it, or abdicate it in favor of another, we would advise them to resign 
their trust as speedily as possible ; for by so doing they will not only 
save their own credit, but subserve the public interest. Editor. 



SOLUTIONS IN MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

Strangers who have visited the St. Louis public schools have been 
astonished at the arithmetical analysis they have witnessed ; the diffi- 
cult and intricate problems they heard the pupils solve, without slate or 
pencil ; and at the close, discriminating and philosophical reasoning the 
scholars applied in evolving the solutions. Some strangers have even 
gone so far in expressing their admiration, as to declare that if they 
had not witnessed the same proficiency in all the schools they visited, 
they would have regarded what they saw in one, as the performance of 
prodigies and bright geniuses, and as beyond the capacity of ordinary 
boys. This admiration is not confined to the people of the West, who 
generally have had but limited opportunities of witnessing and learning 
what is, and can be accomplished by an efficient system of education ; 
but Eastern educators, those grown grey in the service, from the land 
of schools, and from the likens of America ^ have also expressed their 
astonishment at hearing our recitations in mental Arithmetic. One of 
these, who was for one quarter of a century principal of one of the most 
noted Boston schools, told the writer of this, a short time since, after a 
visit to one of our schools, *.» I never before heard such recitations in 
mental arithmetic anywhere. If you teach the other branches equally 
well, then the glory has departed from Israel.** 
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Now, as onr own citizens are not aware of what our paWc schoola 
are aecomplishing, how immensely they are ahead of the schools gene« 
rally in the West, and of the high rank they would occupy when com- 
pared wiih the hest schods in the East, we think it will not be un- 
profitabe to our readers to give them an inside view of our schools. 
f?e say inside view, because ninety-nine hundredths of our citizens 
have as j'et only taken an outside view : that is, they have only seen 
the brick and mortar of them. Perhaps the glimpse we will give them of 
tiie inside, may induce them to explore the interior ; if so, we promise 
them that they will be more than compensated for their time and trouble. 
They will return home with the conviction that if they want their chil- 
dren thorou^y drilled and disciplined, their minds wett stored with 
the principles of science, and excited to mental activity and vigor, that 
t e public schools are the places they are to be sent to be educated. 
The solutions we give below will give an idea of the mental training 
and discipline pupils are receiving in the public schools. If there is 
anything comparable to it in the private schools, we are not aware of 
it ; and we would like to see scholars of private schools try their hand at 
BC^utions of Uie same kind of questions. Let it be remembered that these 
solutions are all given orally by the scholars : not a slate, paper, pen» 
pencil, or even book is allowed them during recitation ; but they are re- 
quired to solve Ihem after being read to them by the teacher. Some- 
time since, after hearing classes in mental arithmetic in the Webster 
school, we desired the boys to write out the solutions that they gave 
or would give orally to certain questions, for publication in the ' Teacher.* 
The result was, we received nearly half a bushel of solutions, from 
which we select the few that follow, because it would be impossible to 
publish all. Those that we decline publishing differ in merit in no 
way from these we have selected, and are merely passed over because 
of the impossibility of publishing all. Our design was, and is, merely 
to publish enough for the public to form a correct idea of the matter to 
which we call their attention. It may be proper to remark that all the 
boys whose solutions we publish, are now members of the High School. 

The first question is solved by Richard Bury, a lad 13 years of age. 
He gives two solutions to the same question, showing thereby that he 
fully comprehends the principles involved. The question is as follows : 

How many chestnuts will it take to pay for 9 v^alnuts, if 7 chestnuts 
are worth 10 2-7 walnuts ? 

First Solutiok — ^If 7 chestnuts are worth 10 2^7 walnuts, 1 chestnut 
is worth 1-7 of 10 2-7. Reduce 10 2-7 to 7ths«"to 72-7. If 7 chest- 
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nuts are worth 72«7 walnuts, 1 chestnut is worth 1-7 of 72-7, which is 
72-49 walnuts. Reduce 9 walnute to 49tha^io 441-49 ; then if 1 
chestnut is worth 72-49 walnuts, you can get as many chestnuts for 
441-49 walnuts as the number of times 72-49 is contained in 441-49, 
r as the number of times 72 is contained in 441, which is 6 1-8 times. 

Summary. — ^Therefore, it will take 6 1-8 chestnuts to pay for 9 wal- 
nuts, if 7 chestnuts are worth 10 2-7 walnuts. 

Secoki) Solution. — Reduce 10 2-7 walnuts to 7thsaesto 72-7 ; if 
72-7 walnuts are worth 7 chestnuts, 1-7 of a walnut would be worth 1-72 
of 7 chestnuts»to 7-72 ; and if 1-7 of a walnut is worth 7-72 of a 
chestnut, 7-7, or a whole wabiut, would be worth 7 times 7-72=Bto 
49-72 chestnuts. If 1 walnut is worth 49-72 chestnuts, 9 walnuts are 
worth 9 times 49-72=to 49-8, or 6 1-8 chestnuta. 

Sur/wiary same as above. 

Isaac G. Houser, aged 15 years, furnished solutions for two rery 
intricate questions, both of which are so admirably done that we can- 
not refrain from publishing them. 

Question 1«/. — ^A, B and C talking of their ages, says A to B, I am 
4 times as old as you. Says B to C, 1 am 1-2 as old as you ; but, 
says A toC, I am 40 years older than you. Required the age of each. 

Solution. — If B is 1-2 as old as C, then 2 times B*s age would 
equal G*s ; and if A is 4 times as old as B, then B must be 1-4 as old 
as A ; and 2 times B's age or G*8, must be 2 times 1-4, which is 1-2 
of A's age. A's whole age must be 2-2, and 2-2 — l-2=sl-2 ; and if A 
is 40 years older than G, the 40 years must be 1-2 of A's age ; and if 
40 years is 1-2, 2-2, or his whole age, must be 2 times 40 years, which 
are 80 years, A's age. Then if B is 1-4 as old as A, B's age must be 
1-4 of 80 years, which is 20 years, B's age ; and if B is 1-2 as old as 
C, then G's age must be 2 times 20 years, which is 40 years, G's age. 

Summary, — ^Therefore, A's age would be 80 years, B's 20 years, and 
G's 40 years. 

Qu/esium 2d' — ^A woman bought a certain number of apples, at the 
rate of 2 for a cent ; as many more at the rate of . 3 for a cent ; and 
sold them all at the rate of 6 for 2 cents, and by so doing lost 4 cents. 

How many of each kind did she buy ? 

Solution^ — If she bought a certain number of apples at the rate of 
2 for a cent, 1 apple would cost her 1-2 of a cent ; and as many more 
at the rate of 3 for a cent, 1 apple would cost her 1-3 of a cent, and 2 
apples would cost her l-2-{-l-3 of a cent, which is 5-6 of a cent ; and 
if 2 apples cost her 5-6 of a cent, 1 apple would cost her 1-2 of 5-6 of 
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a cent, which is 5-12 of a cent ; then if ahe sold them all at the rate of 
6 for 2 cents, she would sell 1 apple for 1-5 of 2 cents, iiidiich is 2-5 of 
a cent ; and if she bought 1 apple for 5-12 of a cent and sold it for 2-5 
of a cent, she would loose on 1 apple the difference between 5-12 and 
2-5 of a cent. 5-12 is equal to 25-60, and 2-5 is equal to 24-60, and 
the difference between 25-60 and 24-60 is 1-60 ; then if she lost 1-60 
of a cent on 1 apple, and 4 cents in all, she must have bought as many 
apples as the number of times 1-60 of a cent is contained in 4 cents. 
1 is contained in 4, 4 times, and 1-60 is contained in 4 cents 60 times 
4 times, which is 240 times, i. e. 240 apples : 120 of each kind. 

5^ummary.-— Therefore, if a woman bought a certain number of ap- 
ples, at the rate of two for a cent, and as many more at the rate of 3 for 
a cent, and sold them all at the rate of 5 for 2 cents, and thereby lost 
4 cents, she bought 240 apples, or 120 of each kind. 

The following sohition is furnished by W. H. M., aged about 15, but 
who does not wish his name published : — 

Question. — The length of a fish is required, whose head is 12 inches 
long, and whose tail is as long as its head plus 1-2 of its body, in- 
creased by 10 inches; and whose body is as long as its head and tail plus 
20 inches. 

Solution. — By the conditions of tha question, the length of the 
head, which is 12 inches, plus 1-2 of the length of the body increased 
by 10 inches, or 1-2 of the length of the body plus 22 inches, and the 
head, which is 12 inches, plus 20 inches more, makes the length 
of the body equal 1-2 of itself plus 54 inches. If 1-2 of the body, plus 
54 inches, equals the whole body, the difference between 2-2 and 1-2, 
which is 1-2, must be equal to 54 inches ; and 2-2 would be 2 times 54 
inches, which are 106 inches. The tail is 1-2 of the body, or 54 
inches, plus 22 inches, which is 76 inches. The whole length of the 
fish is as follows : 108 inches the length of the body, plus 76 inches the 
length of the tail, plus 12 inches the length of the head : 196 inches. 

Summary. — Therefore, the length of a fish is 196 inches, whose 
head is 12 inches long, and whose tail is as long as its head plus 1-2 of 
its body increased by 10 inches;, and whose body is as long as its head 
and tail increased by 20 inches. 

Alvin Allen, of about the same age, furnished the following solution 
to perhaps the most intricate problem of the lot : 

Question. — A person being asked the hour of the day, replied that 
2-3 of the time past noon equalled 2-9 of the time from then to mid- 
night, plus 2 2-3 hours* What was the time ? 
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SoLUTioy.^-If 2-3 of the time past noon equalled 2-9 of the time 
from then to midnight, plus 8 2*8 hours, 1-3 of the time past noon 
would equal 1*2 of 2-9 of the time hom then to midnight, plus 2 2-3 
hours, which is 1-9 of the time from then to midnight, phis 1 1-3 
hours ; and 3-3 or the whole of the time past noon, would equal 3 times 
1-9 of the time from then to midnight, plus3 times 1 1-3 h*rs, which is 3-9 
or 1-3 of the time from then to midnight, plus 4 hour^. The time from 
then to midnight is 3-3 of itself. (The time past noon equalled 1-3 of 
the time from then to midnight, plus 4 hours.) And 3-3 of itself, plus 
1-3 of itself, |dus 4 hours, equals 12 hours, (the time from noon to 
midnight). 3-3 of itself plus 1-3 of itself plus 4 hours, equab 4-3 of it- 
self plus 4 hours. Then if 4-3 of itself plus 4 hours equals 12 hours, 
4-3 would equal 12 hours— 4 hours, which is 8 hours. Then if 4-3 of 
the time from then to midnight is equal to 8 hours, 1-3 would equal 
1*4 of 8 hours, which is 2 hours ; and if 1-3 of the time from then to 
midnight equals 2 hours, 3-3 of the whole of the time from then to 
midnight would equal 3 times 2 hours, which is 6 hours. If the time 
from then to midnight was 6 hours, the difference between 12 hours 
and 6 hours, which is 6 hours, is equal to the time past noon. 

Answer. — 6 o'clock P. M. 

These must suffice for the present, as they are ample f<»r our purpose. 
We wish it distinctly understood that neither these questions nor solu* 
tions were got up for the occasion, nor for exhibition on examination 
day, nor any other day to humbug parents, visitors, or directors ; but 
the questions are taken from that admirable text*book, *< Stoddard's 
American Intellectual Arithmetic;*^ and the recitations are such as 
any visitor will at all times hear, who may have a curiosity to examine 
into the discipline and training going on in our puUic schools. 

The science of arithmetic is one of the most essential and useful 
branches to man. No pursuit in life is possible, without having daily 
and hourly use for it Hence it is not only important that its prin- 
ciples should be well taught, but if taught as it must be by^ mental 
arithmetic, it has also been found to be a most powerful and successful 
instrument to quicken thought and arouse the sluggish intellect* 
Teachers that have used it, and have failed to excite thought in any 
case by it, have found it impossible to succeed in the ssme by any 
other means. No one dSetn succeed in giving solutions in mental srith- 
metic who does not think, or who cannot reason. Th^ power of rea- 
soning may be feeble at first, and very unpromising, but by such a 
training and disciplining as mental arithmetic, if ta^ught right, will givei 
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f 
these feeble powers will be cultiyated and may obtain astonishing 
power by deyelopment We call the especial attention of teachers to 
the investigation of this branch, and to its wonderful capacity to call 
into activity and vigor the mental laculties. Ebxtob. 
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WHY DO SCHOOLS ACCOMPLISH 80 LITTLE. 

We desire the reader to bear in mind that this question is not one of 
our asking. We take it as we find it ; and we shall endeavor to find 
a suitable answer, for the use of such as have reason to ask the ques- 
tion. In some localities we believe that such an inquiry would have 
no pertinancy ; for the schoob are already accomj^hing all that could 
be expected or even desired. In other places, and pernaps in the ma«- 
jority, the question assumes a pressing importance and demands care- 
ful consideration. Of such we ask a candid hearing. 

In a previous number, we pbced the responsibility of inefficient 
schools with parents, where alone, we believe, it properly belongs. We 
showed that parents, through a mistaken economy, hold inducements 
to none but third or fourth rate teachers to take charge of the education 
of their children; and when the fruits of this economy become appa- 
rent, they complain, with amazing simplicity, of poor schools. 

Inconsistency of conduct seldom surprises us, for theory and practice 
are usually so at variance in life, that inconsistency may almost be 
termed an attribute of humanity ; but such glaring incongruity as com- 
plaining of a sequence which of necessity follows given actions, chal- 
lenges our astonishment. Not less absurd would it be for a man to 
jump from a precipice, and then cry out against the law of gravitation. 
We do not employ a cobbler to make for us a pair of fine boots, nor 
the mere scourer and mender to make a fine coat, merely because they 
work cheap. Why then should we, for the value of a few dollars and 
cents, entrust to one wholly incompetent, a work infinitely tuperior^^ 
the training of the immortal spirit? 

The youthful mind is a virgin soH, in which the seeds of virtue may 
be planted, or if left to itself without culture, or placed in unskilful 
hands, the seeds of vice will take deep root, overshadow the good 
and produce an abundant harvest of fruit of its own kind. The dif- 
ference between the skilful and unaldlful teacher is, that the one 
transforms this virgin soil into the beautiful garden, filled with flowers 
of rare and nnf admg beauty ; while the other sufiers it to grow np to 
thorns and poisonous weeds. 
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The beautiful Parian marble, of snowy whiteness, lies in the quar* 
ry, a rough, unshapen block : the hand of genius touches it, and it as- 
sumes form and symmetry ; every stroke of the chisel develops some 
hidden grace of form, or feature, or expression ; the marble becomes 
a thing of type and beauty ; and the name of the sculptor descends to 
immortality, while the frail and earthly creation of genius crumbles 
to its mother earth. Under any other hand than that of genius, the 
marble would have assumed a form that a benighted Hindoo would 
have mistaken for one of his hideous Deities. 

The teacher, too, is an artist ; but unlike the sculptor, his name 
perishes, while the impressions which he makes are transmitted, by an 
irresistible and invariable law, through the cycles of unnumbered ages» 
The material upon which he exercises his skill is the plastic mind of 
youth. Each day, under his watchful care, graces of immortal beauty 
are unfolded and developed. The rough edges, the angular points of 
character, are chiselled off, rounded and smoothed. The virtues that 
adorn life are nurtured, while the vices that embitter life and degrade 
man, are, if not eradicated, shorn of their power to effect evil, by im- 
plantinjgf an overpowering principle of good. The human soul as- 
sumes a moral and intellectual symmetry ; and, the mental and moral 
powers being fully and harmoniously developed, man becomes assimi- 
lated to that image in which his creator formed him. 

We do not mean to affirm that eiery teacher, or even the most 
skilful, can form every character as he will ; but we do believe that he 
is responsible in a greater or less degree for the future character of 
every youth placed under his charge ; that if he does not wholly form 
the character, he contributes so much towards it, that indellibie im- 
pressions for geod or ill are left uj)on it. 

While the ideal of a perfect education cannot, perhaps, be realized 
in the present state of society, the skilful and conscientious teacher 
will not be discouraged from making the greatest possible advances 
towards it, in those committed to his instruction. 

It is not our design to speak of the duties and responsibilities of 
the teacher ; every body knows them and can talk very flippantly about 
them. The teacher himself feels them as they daily press upon him, 
and he is ready to exclaim, "who is sufficient for these things T' We 
have said this much that we might throw in a clearer light the respon- 
sibility of another class of persons, of which we wish now to speak. 
Parents have a responsibility in this matter, how much soever they 
may desire to cast it entirely upon teachers. If parents, in employ- 
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ing teachers, would consult those maxims of prudence vAdch are found 
useful in the ordinary business of life, there would be less complaint 
of poor schools. We do not intrust the performance of a responsible 
duty to one with whom we hare no acquaintance, or in whose moral 
integrity and intellectual capacity we have not the fullest confidence. 
If we should do so, and afterwards find our confidence abused, we 
could blame nothing but our own folly. It is true we may be deceived 
in those we fully trust ; but this only stimulates us to a more vigilant 
and watchful scrutiny of character. 

Such being the practice in ordinary business, how much more se* 
Tere should be the scrutiny into the character, the moral endowments 
and mental capabilities of those to whom we commit the formation of 
the character of our children. The character of our children is more 
precious to us than all the gold of Ophir. As we value an unblem- 
ished reputation in ourselves^ so we value it in our children. As they 
pass from childhood to maturity, we live in them a second life ; in age 
we renew the joys ai^ pastimes of childhood and 3routh. If- it be true 
that the character of the parent affects that of the child, so it is no less 
true that the character of the child has a reflex influence upon the pa* 
rent. In morals, as in physics, action and reaction are equal : the an* 
gle of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection. Here, then, pa- 
rents have a double motive to watch with untiring vigilance the influ- 
ences that surround their children and form their characters. Not 
only is the instinct of parental affection appealed to, but that natural 
and laudable desire which every one has, to transmit a reputation and 
name untarnished through those who are " bone of their bone and 
flesh of their flesh." The parent looks to his child to sustain and 
transmit, unblemished, the name and honor of his house to posterity. 
The honor or disgrace of the child is reflected back upon the parent. 
How many poud names have been humbled to the dust by the un- 
worthy conduct of those who should have added lustre to their name ! 
Such being the relation of parent and child, how suicidal is that policy 
that hazards, every interest that can cluster around the social hearth, 
entrusting to irresponsible men, of whose character we know nothing, 
the education of youth ! Every maxim of common prudence con- 
demns the practicj, every where too common, of filling a vacant 
school with the first applicant who offers himself ; sometimes without 
examination, but where legal enactments render this necessary, it often 
becomes a mere matter of form. And when after the lapse of a few 
weeks or months, it becomes apparent that he possesses neither the 
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mental dot the moral requisites necessary for the propec cltscharge of 
his duties, the general exclamation is, << a poor school V* Have parents 
no responsibility in this matter ? must the poor teacher bear ^e whole ? 
To those parents who wish to shift the responsibility upon others, 
we will propose a few questions, which we hope they will candidly 
answer to their own consciences. In proridinf for the education of 
your children, do you offer such compensation as will secure the ser- 
Tices permanently of an accomplished teacher ? Do you by a personal 
examination, and by undoubted references, thoroughly satisfy yourself 
of the educational qualifications, the moral character and mental ability 
of the applicant ? Haring chosen your teacher, do you, by sending 
your children regularly and punctually to school, manifest a diqM>sition 
to give him a f^r trial, and obtain from the school the greatest possible 
amount of benefit ? Do you strengthen the hands d the teacher by 
sustaining him in the exercise of all necessary disdpliae? Do you 
encourage the heart, both of teacher and puiuls, by frequently risiting 
the school, thus manifesting, in the most forcible manner, the deep in* 
terest you take in its progress ? Do you watch, with a vigilant eye, 
all the interests of the school, seeing that all the reciprocal duties in- 
Tolved in the relation of teacher, parent and pupil, be mutually and 
faithfully fulfilled ? To those who can answer affirmatively the f ore* 
going questions, we will concede that they have performed their duty ; 
and if they still com{dain of inefficient schools, we will further concede 
that the responsibility rests elsewhere than with them; bat we run no 
risk of contradiction in venturing the assertion that such never have 
and never will compkiin of inefficient schools. They never have had 
reason to put the question, ** why do schools accomplish so little ? To 
those whose answer is negative, we would say that you never can have 
good and efficient schools till jou are willing to use the proper means. 
The remedy is in your own hands, and if you fail to apply it, a respon* 
sifaility rests upon you, from which you can in no way be absolved. 

J. D. L. 
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THE LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE. 

The science of aritiunetic, as presented to us in its text books, ap« 
pears extremely limited, when compared with other bntnches of homan 
knowledge* It has been a uniyersaliy favorite recreation for the 
phUosppher and the man of leisure ; the employment of the prisoner in 
his lonely cell, and the delight of the fireside propounder and expoui> 
der of riddles and puzzles. The ground has |been so often and se 
thoroughly gone over, as to render it impossible almost for ordinary 
minds or ordinary leisure to discover anything new, or to present any* 
thing old in a new light* We have often thought that we had made 
some new discovery of the properties of numbers, or hit upon some 
happy new illustration, or invented some new process ; but we have 
always found that the properties we thought we had discovered, or 
the illustration we had hit upon« or the process we had invented, waa 
to be found in works upon the subject, written maily years before. We 
have, therefore, come to the conclusion that, in this science, *'there is. 
nothing new under the sun. ** It is not surprising that, in a field so 
narrow, ever^ tree and stone, and even blade of grass, should have 
been examined ; or that the surface should have been often dug up, ia 
search of treasures. It is not surprising that where so many individ- 
uals are in search of the same thing, in so narrow a field, that many 
should discover the same object at the same time. We disclaim any idea 
of presenting, at this time, or any other, any new discoveries, but. 
only hope, that in the way of new processes or new illustrations, that 
what we have to offer, may be of use to those teachers who have no* 
access to a variety of books, upon the subject of arithmetic, or who- 
have not the leisure or inclination to search for themselves* 

The subject of " resolving numbers into factors," which may be cal- 
led the ** factoring of numbers," is of great use in arithmetic, in short- 
ening processes by cancellation, and in imderstanding thoroughly the pro- 
perties and relations of numbers. The process of finding the greatest com- 
mon divisor and the least common multiple, the latter of which we shall 
speak of at this time, are the most difficult parts of the subject to ex- 
plain or illustrate to the pupil ; and at the same time the most useful. 
They are points that not one teacher in ten, perhaps, even attempts ta 
explain or illustrate, with the idea of elucidating the principles upon 
which they are founded. They content themselves, and perhaps are 
obliged so to do, from the manner in which the subjects- are presented 
vol. I, No. 3-6. 



in most text-books, with teaching and familiarizing the papil with the 
mere mechanical operations, which fortunately (?) are easily learned 
and retained. We have always labored under a difficulty in showing 
pupils why the rule usually given for finding the least common multiple 
should produce such a result. To iUustrale out meaning, at the risk 
of being thought prdix, j^ease to follow us through the process, ac^ 
eording to the usual rule, f o^ the solution of die pioUem of finding the 
bast number Ait Ae first ten natutcd numbers will divide without a te^ 
mainder; or, in other words, the least common multiple of tlie first 
ten numbers. The usual method is to arrange the numbers in a hori* 
sontal line, and divide by that number ^vdiich will divide the most of 
them without a remainder; and so ^proceed -until no number will divide 
tiMwor more of them ; then the product of all the undivided nmnbers, 
quotients and divkors, w^ be the least common mtdtiple : for example : 

2 r l_2--9— 4-h5— 6— 7-^8— 9— 10 



8— a_.^>_3-.7^-4>-3_ 


-6 


»— 6—3—7—2—3- 


-6 


6— 7— a— 


6 



7-^2 
2X2X2X3XSX6X7«2520 

ISTow h IS difficult for the pupil to see, or the teacher to explain, 
^tfaout illustration, why this process is adopted; why any <me of the 
•operations further the process ; or why the process produces the re- 
quired result We cannot readily see that a factor is suppressed in 
each number divided, as often as it is divided, although we have an 
eye to making everything visible by illustration. We have been se- 
verely tasked to show that such is the fact, and used to adopt something 
like* the following : — 

2Y(1H2H3H2+2H5H3X3H7H2X2X2H3X3H2X5) 



(3H2H5H3H7H2X2H3X8)-(6) 
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(3H6)-(3H7H2H3X3H6) 



(5H7H2H3M5) 



X7H2H3) 
>whicU«i*M tli« facton 2X2X3X3X3X6X7>-il60O' 
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By loqpeoliDg tlie above it will be dearly B«en that a jCactoi is mp- 
fraaied in each divided luunber, as o£tea as it ia divided. But still the 
cenneetiea hct^eea the poroceai aad the required result ia not dearly 
aeeiL We therefore hit ujpon the following process, whioh we sup- 
Ipoeei waa entirely new, but which we were almost provoked to find 
was Inowa to manyi and had beea presented inaome furithmetios: it is 
this:— 

I equal* 1 
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Now, by taking the fiictord of ftat number wfaidi has the greatest 
number of factors alike, 8, which hafe 2 2 2, and suppressing and 
.crossing die same factor wJherever it is elsewhere found, as in the 
numbers 2, 4, 6 and 10, we retaiti the factor 2 a sufficient number of 
times, to make the least common nmltiple disvisiUe by 8, and conse- 
quently by 4, 2, and the 2 in 6, and the 2 in 10. By again taking a 
numbtt that contains a factor the greatest number of times, 9, or 3 S, 
and suppressing or crossing the same factor ekewhere, we retain the 
factor 3 a eufBcient number of times to make the least common muki«- 
ple divisible by 9, and consequently by 8, and the 3 contained as a &e* 
lor in 6. We have the factor 5 twice, but not twice in the same num* 
ber ; and as it is necessary that the least commea ranhiple should be di- 
visible by 5, but not by 5 6, we cress out one of these factors. As it 
is neceBsary that the least common multiple should be divisible by 7, 
that factor must be retained. We have then retained the foUowiag 
factors, 2 2 2 3 3 5 7»r2520, as before. 

This process might be much shortened by suppressing at the com- 
mencement ench numbers as measure any others: for example, 2 and 
4, for they measure 8; 3, for that measures 9; 5, for that measures 
10. We should then have but five numbers to leaolve into their {nrime 
factors. The advantages of this process coasiata in these : that fewer 
eharactera are necessary; time is saved; the process has an obvious 
conneeticm w&h the required result; and that it is not merely mechani- 
cal, but to a considerable degree intellectuaL But it may be objected 
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that a greater possibiHtjr of error occurs in resolving the numberp into 
their prime factors, as the number of operations is increased, and that it 
is more laborious. With regard to the first objection, it has considera- 
ble force ; but the second cannot be urged, as the factoring of numbers, 
to one accustomed to it, can be generally carried on in the mind with 
marrellous rapidity : much faster than the fingers can put down the 
results. 

We have now to propose a method which recommends itself much 
better than the previous one, and to which we know of no objection 
that can be urged. It is superior to either of the others in the fewness 
of the operations ; its freedom from liability to error ; and the obvious 
connection of the process to the required result It is perhaps a recom- 
mendation in its favor, that it requires thinking, and shup thinking 
too, during the operation; whereas the firsts is almost entirely me* 
chanical. 



10.. 9. .4. .7., 

Arrange the numbers in a horizontal line, the greatest numbers at 
the extreme left ; under the whole draw a horizontal line ; strike out 
hose small numbers which will exactly divide any of the large ones ; 
and then proceed as follows : — write the greatest number under the 
line ; then, comparing it vrith the next greatest, observe if any factor 
be common ; if not, bring down the whole number if any factor be 
common, divide the number above the line to be compared by the com- 
mon factor, and vnrite the result under the line; and then proceed to 
compare the next greatest number with all the numbers below the line 
suppressing the common factor or factors, and bringing down the quo. 
tient if there be any greater than one, and so on until all the numbers 
are disposed of. We first bring down 10, because the least coqanon 
multiple must be divisable by 10 ; then comparing 10 and 9, we find 
that no factor of 9 is common to 10 ; we therefore bring down the 9 — 
then o(»nparing 10 and 9 with 8, we find that the factor 2 is common 
to 8 and 10 ; dividing 8 by 2, and bring down the quotient 4 ; compar. 
10, 9 and 4 with 7, we find no common factor — ^we therefore bring 
down the 7 ; comparing 10, 9, 4 and 7 with 6, we find that the factor 
8 in 6 is common to 9; and the factor 2 is common to both 10 and 4; 
we therefore cross out the 6. We have now under the line 10X9X4 
X7»2520, or resolving into prime factors, 2 2 2 3 2 6 7aB 
0, as before. 
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We win further illustrate by one or two more examples taken from 
an arithmetic. 
What it the least common multiple of 20, 16, 8, 6, 41 
Now, as 4 will measure 30, 8 and 16, we write the numbers thus: 
20 16 6 



20 4 3»240. 
What is the least common multiple of 24, 20, 18, 10, 8, 5 f Reject- 
ing 6, 8 and 10, we arrange the numbers thus: 
24 20 18 



24 5 3^:360. 



N. D. T. 



KDUCATION. 

Ti«ulaltdAadtdaptodti«««h«FnMb, ^ liht MllMr. 

In its most rational acceptation, education signifies the moral forma- 
tion of man. Its object is to correct the vices, reform the habits, po- 
lish the manners, and elevate the character of man. It must combat 
his evil propensities and acquire the control of his afiections, in order 
to lead him to perfection. It is from the religions sezxtiment that edu- 
cation receives its greatest auxiliaries : custom, example, social man- 
ners, the laws themselves, are not without influence upon education; 
but without the religious principle, their efficacy would be almost nega- 
tive. It is at the cradle of the newly-born babe that the task of educa- 
tion commences. As it is woman then \dio is the first instructress of 
mankind, so it is she who is the first instrument of their education. In 
our days education is too often confounded with instruction. — ^The first 
is the culture of the heart, and the second that of the mind. A man 
may have received extensive and varied instruction, and yet have re- 
ceived only a defective education. The instructed man is not always 
the well educated man ; as the well eucated man is not always the well 
instructed one. The perfection of education is instructiim mingled with 
gentility and a knowledge of the world: science united to virtue. 

Among the Persians the education of youth was regarded as the 
most important duty and most essential office of the goverzmient. They 
confided it not to the care of fathers and mothers, whom a blind and 
effeminate tenderness often renders incapacitated to discharge this 
duty, but the state took charge of it They were brought np in com* 
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mon, and in a uniform manner. The phce of instrnotion, the dura- 
tion of the exercises, meal time, the quality of the food and drink, the 
number of masters, and the different kind of punishments ; eT^rythin^ 
was regulated by the State. All their nourishment, as wefi for their 
children as for their youth, was bread, water cresses and water ; be 
cause they wished to accustom them, early, to temperance and sobriety 
Moreovert these simple and natural aliments fortified their bodies, and 
prepared for them a foundation of health capable of sustaining the se- 
verest fatigues of war to the most advanced age. Their children went 
to school to learn justice, as they go in other counlries to learn litera- 
ture and science ; and the oocim^ that waa punished most severely was 
ingratitude* 

The design of the Persians in these wise regulations, was to precede 
evil and pre-occupy their hearts and afiections, being persuaded that 
it is better to be employed in preventing crimes than in punishing them. 
They endeavored to produce such a condition of things that wicked- 
ness should be unknown among them. 

Tkay remained in the olass of children; vmtfl they were sixteen or 
eeven yeatra old« in which class they were taught archery and to hud 
the javdin:. after that they- entered the class of youth. They were 
then superpsed more carefully, because at that^e they have more 
aeed than at ajoy other of a scrupulous education. During the ten 
yean that they remained in this second order« they pe^sed every night 
St die mihtary stations, as much for the security of the city, as to ao* 
eustom them te fatigue. During the day they came to receive orders 
from their tutora, accompanied the king when he went to the chase, or 
perfected themselves in militaiy exercisoa. 

The diird ckss was composed of adults, herein they remaned 
twenty-ive years. From it were taken ail the officers who were to 
eommand the troops, or to fill the different posts, offices and dignities 
(rf the kingdom. They were not compelled to bear anas in war in f o*- 
reign ceaatiries after diey had attained the age of fifty years. Finally 
they passed into the last order, from which the wisest and most expe^ 
rienced were chosen to form the public oounoil and judiciary., fiy this 
means every ckizen could aspire to the highest offices in the State ; but 
they covdd only attain them by having passed durough all these different 
cksses, and qualified themselves lor tiie discharge of them by per- 
ioTwiog the exercises imposed. These chases were open to all, bqt 
generally only those parents who were able to mawtaia thev children 
without klxMr, entered their ehildren in them. 
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Thci QMUtter in wbifik Uie PeinriaBseduettod duifatvre masler of the 
empire wa9 adiwed by Pkto, and proposed to the Greeks aji a perfed 
model of edttoatioii* He was not ddivered entirely to the power of 
the nurse, who, osdinarily, was a woman of a low and obecure condi* 
tion* They selected from amongst the ennuchs, that is to say, from 
the first offioen of the palace^ the most meritorious and upright to take 
care of the body and of the health of the young prince until the age of 
soTsn yeara, and to oommenoe the formation of his manners. Then 
he was taken out of their hands, and confided to other masters, who 
continued to superintend his education, taught him equestrian exer« 
eises as soon as his atreagth permitted it, and trained him to exposure 
and fatigue in the okase. At the age of fourteen, when the mind had 
attained more maturity, he was intrusted for instruction to four of the 
wisest and most virtuous men of the empire. The first, according te 
PiatOy taught him magic, that ia to say, the worship of the gods ao» 
cording to the kiws of Zoroaster, son <^ Oromases, and at the same 
time the principles of goverament The second taught him to speak 
the truth and to administer justice. The third taught him nerer to su£> 
fer himself to be orercome by sensuality, and that to be truly king, is 
to be master of himself and Us deAres. The fooith fdrtified his cour- 
age against fear, so that it might not make a siare of him, and inspired 
him with that wise and noble assurance so necessary for a leader and 
commander. Each of these governors eminendy ezcelfed in the part 
of education iatcosted to him. The first had the highest reputation for 
his knowledge of religion, and of the art of governing ; the second fer 
leve of truth and justice ; the third for temperance and abstinenoe from 
sensual gmtificationf; and the fourth from uneenunoB mental energy 
and dauntless courage. 

Lycurgus, the Lacedemonian law-giver, took two puj^s of the 
same litter, which he raised at his own house very differently. Hs 
fed the one wilh dainties, and brought i^ the other in the ezercisee of 
the chase. Wien age had strengthened their bodies and oonflrmed 
their habits, he brought them into the public phtoe, and caused dainty 
meats to be set before diem, and at the same time let loose a hare. 
One of these dogs immediately ran towards the meat with which he 
was aecQStomed to be fed, and the other commedoed eageiiy the pus- 
suit of the hare. In vain the timid animid tried to avoid his enemy ; 
the dog pressed after him and finaHy canght him. Every one ap- 
plauded his adroitness and agility. Then LyQurgus, addressing the 
multitude, said : " These dogs are the same litter, yet you see what a 
difference education has effected between them.** 
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At Speita, as soon as a male child was born, the eldenof each tribe 
visited it, and if it vna found well f onned, strong and yigoroos, they 
ordered that it should be nourished, and assigned it a heritage. If, on 
the contrary, they found it badly formed, delicate and feeble, and if 
they judged that it would hare neither health nor strength enough to 
discharge the laborious and painful duties of Spartan life, they con* 
demned it to be destroyed, by the inhuman custom of exposure. 

From their tenderest years they accustomed them to be neither fas- 
tidious nor dainty in their food ; not to be afraid in the dark nor when 
left alone; not to abandon themselves to iU humor, to shrieking, weep- 
ing, and to fits of passion ; and to wear the same clothing in winter as 
in summer, to harden them against both heat and cold. 

At the age of seven, they were sent to the puUic schools where they 
were all raised together under the same discipline. Their education 
was, properly speaking, only an apprenticeship of obedience : the 
lawgiver having well understood that the surest means of having citi* 
sens submissive to the laws, and to the magistrates, was to learn them 
while children, from their tenderest years to be perfectly submissive to 
the teacher. 

At the table the teacher proposed* questions to the young people, ask- 
ing them, for example, who was the best man in the city 1 — ^what do 
you say of such and such an action? It was necessary that the an- 
swer should be prompt, accompanied by a reason and proof, and con- 
ceived in a few words ; because they accustomed them early to a laco- 
nic style, that is to say, to the habit of uniting precision and good 
sense in their discourse. As to polite literature, they directed their at- 
tention only to what was useful in it. All the sciences were banished 
from their country ; their studies had reference only to learn obedi- 
ence, to support toil and privation, and to overcome in combat They 
had for the superintendent of their education the best qualified 
man that could be found ; one who had the highest reputation for in- 
tegrity in the city, and whose duty it was te* appoint teachers of rare 
wisdom and aclmowledged integrity over each class. 

An Ionian lady exhibited to a Lacedemonian one, a piece of rich ta- 
pestry that she had wrought with her own hands, pressing her also to 
exhibit some article of her skill The Lacedemonian in her turn showed 
her four of her children, who were the best bred in the city, saying : 
^ As for myself, behold what has been my entire occupation ; and these 
are the only works that a woman should glory.in." 
TO Bx coKTnruxn. 
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ADDRESS. 

JDdivered by John Jl. JToy^er, Esq., ai the Dedication of the WAmUt 
School, Si. Louis, February 2d, 1853. 

What is the relation of Public Schools to the institutions and tradi- 
tions of our country ? 

Napoleon was of opinion, before assuming the imperial dignity, that 
every office in the State should be open to the ambition and worth of 
the private citizen. So it is the piide of England, that no official dig- 
nity, except the highest, is barred against the humUest commoner of 
her realm. The Pontificate of Rome is a still more eminent instance 
of the principle— her ecclesiastical and temporal sway have often been 
united in one sovereign, whose parentage was so humble as not to be 
known ; or if known, served only to amaze European nations at the 
power of unaided native genius and acquired knowledge. In other 
govenunents of that continent, high degrees in army, navy, or in civil 
Bfe, have sometimes been attained by persons whose blood could not 
be traced beyond the memories of their parents; but an impenetraUa 
barrier has been established for generations, around the more lofty 
seats of power — a barrier impassable by the noblest of nature's nobil* 
ity, if they bore not also the fictions of tide. 

The task of establishing man in his full civil right, of loosening a 
hope and an>iration from their bondage, of giving a tongue to freedom 
and knowledge, that they might pronounce Uie sentiment, so in^iring 
to all enterprise— 

''Ko pent up ITtk» oontnMste <yiir pomnb 
The wbolA boandlMB oGntinant if oun. '^ 

This task was left for a new age and a new country. The moment 
it was conceded that talent, learning, native wmth, could discharge 
even the highest offices, with a dignity and a splendor equal to any 
advantages of blood, that moment the decay of titled aristocracy be« 
gan. France destroyed forever the moral supremacy of her nobility, 
when she attained her greatest power under a plebeian. This was 
the secret of the vindictive war, so obstinately waged by patrician 
Europe — ^not against France, but against the plebeian, with whom 
France made her sublime protest against blood, and in behalf of native 
worth. And this plebeian in nothing more distinguished himself than 
in the thoroughness of his own education, and in his devotion to the 
educational interests of France. " IHffuse knowledge. " This is the, 
maxim of all free governments, and just in proportion as they are 
free. 

Bat our own country anticipated France. She had no civil distinc- 
tions not caused by the native energies of her citizens — ^no offices not 
accessible to the most deserving of her sons. Her constitution and her 
temperament were drawn from the breast of Nature herself. The 
Repihlic was bom in the forest, where peer and peasant were sudi as 
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nature made them — breathed an atmosphere as free as the wind that 
floats among the mountains — ^made no alliance \i ith ancient artifice, 
and finally enthroned herself upon the principle of the natural equality 
of mankind. She erected a wall against human infirmity, by declar- 
ing that no citizen shoidd ever bear a nolde title, and that every citi- 
zen might fix his eye on the loftieat 3eat of power and say, " that seat 
may yet be mine. 

unt what peopie was it that spoke this Republic into being? What 
people was it whose tongue was the sonorous oibgan of liberty ? Whp 
were they, daring to announce to the congregated millions of the old 
world, that their social structure was all wrong, that their govemmenti 
of a thousand years were a perversion, aud an artifice 1 How dared 
they declare to the world that its radical principle, the unfitness of the 
people for gfovemment, was a wide errpr ; that their own adical prinr 
^if^Q, the right and the capacity of the peopW for self«gov^rnn^Qj^ 
was a strict truth. What people held this bold spe^phl 

Let us seek an answer from the old world itself. 

Edmund 3urke says, in his speech on conciliation America : 

** The education of the Americans is alao on die same unaltesaUe 
bottom with their retigioo. You caanoft peiauade them lobura their 
books, * * to banish their lawyers froin their eouits of lav» or to 
quench the lights of their assemblies by refusing to choose those per- 
sons best read in their privileges. " 

Not one of that true-hearted crew who first pressed the cold rodks 
of New England in mid winter, was not a reading, thinking, educated 
man ; and for the most part self*edttcated, with a mind so developed 
and instructed as to require no diploma ef parchment to evince it 
Such was the seed. The harvest was such a triumph as the world ha» 
never seen ; such a combination of simplefaith, of well ordered con- 
science, of civil freedom, of civic virtue, of. national prosperity, of 
popular power ! It was popular education that induced the peo^ to 
put forth such representatives and specimena of nMugihood (^ the wprUl 
es Franklin, Adams, Washington, Madi^oni Henry, Pinckney, Jeffer- 
eon, Hamilton. AU these magnified the importance of popular loca- 
tion ; and Washington, in 179i5, many years prior to the acquisition of 
Louisiana, wrote to Hamilton, suggesting th«t Oongresa should then 
pant sqme portion of western lands for the purposes of national edii- 
oalion. 

Some years subsequently to this, it i^ well known, Congress munifl- 
eently dedicated one section of land in every township throughout the 
vast public domain to the uses of popular education^ The npU/e gift 
will forever remain a monument of the importenoe o( the citizen's 
education, in the view of the fathers of our Republic. It is a dun^- 
Ue protest against ignorance as an element in citizenship. But t}^ 
eeparate States have gone further. Many of them have set fipart 
their own lands and portions of their taxes, as e fund, by mean^ of 
which every citizen should have a good education placed witlun his 
teach. Some of these States have a fund nearly sufficient of itsetf 
to defray all the expenses of the schools, wi^ut any further taxeUo9« 



From the atari, diis coiatfry haa been distiBgiiiahed for its Ioto of 
licnowledge. Private and public gratuities have manifested it. This 
foundation ia an instance of it. None of the great names of our an* 
oestora have passed away without leaving their testimony in this 
respect. The well informed popular mind of the United States hsf 
been, for many yeaars, a subject of remark in Europe* Jeremy Ben- 
tham sarcastidDly told England, in 1817, to look to the United States, 
** if they could bear to oast their eyes that way, '* to show her whal 
daoiger there was in giving power (o the masses of the people ! He» 
at the same time, told the English aristocraoy, of their absurdity, in 
xefusiag the people their righto, because they had not knowledge, and 
at the same time denying ihem the means of knowledge. The Amer* 
icans precisely reversed it. They gave all powers to dvs people in the 
last resort, and also gave them the means of knowledge, to instmet 
diem in the use of theis power. The older and more populous State« 
give abundant evidence of both the theory and practice of our peo]de« 

As the traveler pursues his wayi winding among bills and through 
^•lleya, he beholds the neat house with ue cupola and bell, every 
league of his )oumey* He recognizee in them die true civil temples 
of our country t whose ovadeagive the future direotion of our 6ov« 
erjamenl. As the doors open, and the joyous throng rush f orth« whiki 
the lining face meets his eye and the resounding laughter fills hia 
ear^ he rei^ the beautiful sentiment of Mr* Cfaomke, of South Caro* 
Una: "If the sons of Cornelia^" said he, "weiie her jewels, each 
dtizen free, educated and happy» is to America a pearl above price. ^ 
iiach schoQl*house throughout this broad land, embraces a coUeotioii o| 
auch pearls. £ach school is a society for the {nrevention of criaie and 
piaperisra^ Every band of young students is an association for the 
UKmlcation of virtae-*-4t Smithsonian Institution, on a limited soaloi 
** for the diffusion of knowledge among men." Better than all penal^ 
ties against crime, is a virtuous and healthful activity communicatfi4 
lo the mind. Mcne powerful than the mere suffering oi poverty, is 
the creation of a just ambition and of elevated tastes, whieh prosper- 
jly alone can gratify. Give to the youth a nigh aspiration, and he hM 
a better legacy than any wealth can give. 

There was a tima when education was taken to signify the filling of 
Ae miiid with iafonnati<m, with Greek and Latin lore, and ceitain 
fiuts which were rather the indications of science than science UsM 
The theory now, and espedalljr in this country, is different. The mind 
is not only to be. taught, but it 14 to be developed. Every mmd haa its 
own temper, it^ own genius, its own gift. Many jminds are power- 
|al without any instruction whatever from books or schools. Thia 
power, undisciplined, wild, tumultuous, often runs to waste. It is a lo- 
comotive without a htake, without an engineer. Its velocity is bewi^ 
dering-^ts eaoreer gathers an admiring crowd— iu unchecked course 
seems to defy all rivalry ; but-^i^ gd$ no pa^$tngers* The law of seUV 
preservation is against it. So, ivith undtadplined genius; we admire 
Its force — ^we are dazzled by its briUiancy^ut we will not^ trusty our 
aaored righto 9fA piiviieges tg ito control 
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In this western country, as yet too sparsely populatedfor the genera] 
establishment of common schools, we rely too much on the native force 
of intellect. Talent is sometimes more valued than a sound jud{rment; 
we forget the old proverb, <* Brag is a good dog, but Holdfast is a 
better. " 

The pioneer farmer does not adopt this practice in his private affairs. 
He admires the free, bounding, erratic, uncontrolled movement of the 
wild horse of the prairie, but he takes good care not to trust himself 
and his family in a wagon behind him, till that horse has been pretty 
thoroughly schooled. If the fanner seeks a yoke of oxen, he does 
not buy the wildest eye and the too active hoof; but he doubles his 
price for a pair of steady, persevering, well trained animals. If the 
landlord seeks a steward to place over his property and affairs, the last 
man he engages is the rash, dashing, brilliant young man, however 
strong his native talent. His mind lacks the balance wheel. So the 
citizens of a republic take care that the political pilot is not merely a 
brilliant speech-maker, a showy declaimer. They demand a well de- 
veloped, orderly mind — a sound educated judgment. It will surprise 
you to look over the names of our Presidents, from Washington down,' 
and see not a great orator, so called, among them. A stranger migh) 
ask, naturally enough, how is it with your great Republic ? have you 
no orators ? do you not value oratory ? do you seek to repress the 
glowing fires or genius? I would not answer these questions by merely 
pointing to Lee, Henry, Otis, Calhoun, Clay, Webster, Prentiss, 
Choate, and their fraternity. I would reply, behold in this the stand- 
ing historical memorial of our people's sound mind. Athens, under 
the control or great orators, was led captive by her enemies. Rome 
could not be saved from tyranny by a Cicero. But the American Re- 
public was led to independence by a man who could not speak extem- 
poraneously, and of whom there is not one popular speech remaining. 
And his successors also have been more powerful with the pen than 
with the tongue. Our people seek solidity and permanence in their 

Government. They place their music before the mast; but at the 
elm only the strong, steady, well experienced, sound judging head 
and hand. And in this they give the highest proof of the perpetuity 
of their free institutions. Without a widely diffused education, giving 
to each individual mind its own check, our people will loose this ele- 
ment of national safety. It is by their own knowledge and information 
that they correct the errors and misjudgments of their orators. 

Let our people have as little information as the Rofnan popula^ce 
possessed in Petrarch's time, and their government would be as short* 
Hved as that which was established by the Roman orator, Rienzi. On 
the bosom of j^opular knowled^ reposes the pov>er of the people. An 
empire holdfs itself interested m the choice of tutor to young princes- 
its future sovereigns. A Republic is far more concerned in the educa- 
tion of its own citizens, because the power of a Czar is not so abso- 
lute as that of the people, when pushed to its ultimate exercise, in this 
eountry. An emperor's tyranny may be terminated with his life by 
the hand of a Brutus or the will of God. But the people never dies. 
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Impregimted with vice, suffused with igrnorance, there is littde hope of 
tedemption, even by the intervention of a new generation. But, for- 
tunately, the converse is equally true. Enriched with knowledge, bap* 
dzed with virtue, there is little fear of decay for many generations. 
It is because the people rule that the people must be educated. Every 
patriot throughout the father-land should adopt as his maxim, that his 
child should be better educated than himself. Every true hearted citi* 
sen should insist that Government should provide the means of a good 
English education for every child of the Commonwealth. He that ob- 
jects to the requisite taxation should be held to be either struck with 
judicial bUndness, recreant to his duty, or a wilful miser. The safety 
and security of our institutions demand it 

It is by public schools alone that this provision can be effectually 
made. A teadier with qualifications to instruct two scholars, has the 
abilitv to teach twenty. The Skate gives scope to this ability, by bring- 
ing the scholars together in school-houses dedicated to popular instruo- 
tion. She teaches, in this way, the equality of her citizens. She 
makes the future legislators, in this way, acquainted with the primary 
passions, motives, wants of the people, the various elements that after- 
wards give character to society. This opportunity will never be un- 
derrated by those who in their youth have possessed it. 

There still sits in the United States Senate, a man whose white hairs 
and honest face have long been honored by the whole country. The 
country has given him the appellation of ** honest John Davis.'* Every 
son of his — and hd was no mean competitor of old Priam-^was educa- 
ted in the public schools, until they were fitted and dispatched to the 
University. One of those sons, until recently, was Secretary of Lega- 
tion at the Court of St. James. Ask the rich man and the farmer, ask 
the professional man and the day laborer, in those States where the 
public school is within a half league of every man^s door, if they would 
dispense with the system, and the distant mountains would echo back 
their unanimous vo! Even if their efficiency were diminished, they 
would preserve them from motives of gratitude ; for the same motive 
that induces the soldier to keep his worn-out war-horse, that has car- 
lied him safely through his battles. By their aid, more than by any 
other means, has the progress of knowledge been effected ; that pro- 
gress in which the late ]V£r. Legare, of South Carolina, says, ** the idols 
of fancy and the forms of enchantment that once covered the whole 
earth, have disappeared one by one." 

It would be the greatest bane this country is likely ever to experi- 
ence, if education, with all its elements of power, were to be confined 
to a portion of the people. We should soon have an actual aristocracyi 
in spite of all constitutional barriers. The people must be qualified to 
act as critics upon their legislators and rulers. Their powers are large. 
Their information should be co-extensive. The majority of our people 
are themselves individually called upon at some time to fill some office 
in the various orders of government, in which a well-informed judg- 
ment is required. Were Siis the only fact in the case, the State shouUL 
famish to her youth the means to qualify them for their future position. 



If the State had a soul, and the usoal senaes, and ooidd hear the eeerd 
regrets of maay honest, noble and aspiring souk, lamenting the inevita^ 
ble defects of their eaiiy education, and tfans embasraasments and ntiorti* 
ficatioas it has caused them, the State would weep, and every tear a 
golden eagle, till schods and education were as universal as the pre» 
ence of her youth. A French author rightly invoked to his title«*page 
this maxim : " Pour instruction on the iheada of the peofde ! You awe 
them thai bapHBtn.'** 

I have spoken of pqmlar education as a civil duty ; nay, more-Ht 
civil Hecesshy^-^the same necessity that demands bread to sustain life. 
The State demands education to sustain herself. The theory of out 
government that opens to every citizen access to every office, and givee 
to the people the final sovereignty, Tequites it. The history of the 
States shows that this the^ has been made practical, and has become 
am authoritative tradition in America* It is therefore with, main retop 
enoe to an education fitting the youth to become an intelligent dtiaeny 
that I have spoken. But this is not found in the study of mathematioe, 
history and the ph3rsical sciences abne. The supremacy of God and 
of conscience, the beauty of charity and of tolemtion, tM the mond 
virtues-^-4dI these are to l^e inculcated as indispensable elementaof ^jiood 
citizenship. But all this I must pass without further remark. 

You have admirably chosen to associate with this fine structure, de- 
dicated to a noble purpose, the name of a man, a portion of whoee 
early life was passed in a similar institution, and whose memory haa 
become recently hallowed with Americans — ^^ The Webehr SehooL** I 
cannot therefore do better, in concluding these unpreteiiding obseihr** 
tions, than to quote his own words, uttered in die city of Richmond, in 
1840, touching the subject concerning which we have come together. 
They are like apples of gold set in pictures of silver. They ri^y d»> 
serve to be inscribed on die walls of this building, called ai^ his namet 
as a perpetual text to teachers and youth : 

<* The youth are to be told,** aays he, " that neither in political, nor 
in any other concerns of life, can man ever withdraw himself from the 
perpetual obligations of conscience and of duty ; that in every ali, 
whether public or private, he incurs, a just responsibility; and that in 
no condition is he warranted in trifling with important rights and obli- 
gations. #*#*#•• 

'* Our security for the duration of the tree institutions which bless 
our country, depends upon habits of virtue and the prevalence of know- 
ledge and of education. The attainment of knowledge does not com- 
prise all which is contained in the larger term of education. The feel- 
ings are to be disciplined ; the passions are to be restrained ; and pro- 
found religious feeling is to be instilled, and pure morality inculcated, 
under all circumstances. All this is comprised in education.*' 

Mr. President, indulge me with a slight poetic license. 

On a certain day of every year in Venice, the great Gondola of 
State, decked with royal purples, and with the whole Ducal and Sena- 
torial Government on board, moved forth upon the Adriatic, surrounded 
with thousands of the people. A golden ring diQfgtei from the hand 



e( the PresideBt Dake, ftU ialo the blue vnXan <tf diat tea over wfaioh 
Venice was ondispated sovereign, in token that on that eay she i^gain 
wedded the Adriatic as her lawfiQ bride. That bride for many years 
successively brought to Venice a rich dowry. So on this day, while 1 
flee around me tokens of that increasing public favor which you enjoy, 
and the magistiates and offioen of this city giving countenance to the 
inaugural ceremony, the first on the banks of the Misnssippi, I may be 
aathorized to say that now, for the first time m a public manner, you 
behold the city of St. Louis wedded by a public ceremony to that insti* 
tution of Public Schools which has brought to the whole United States 
of America a richer dowry than ever the most royal bride bestowed on 
tfae most imperial husband. May it be the beginning of a perpetual 
alliance, in which each shall amj^y endow the other with its own char- 
acteristic wealth. May the bride ever receive the smiles and favor of 
her lord. 
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KoBTH Oaroliva. — ^Tho Legislature of North Carolina has just 
passed a general school law, and created the office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. One of the leading papers of that State says 
that hereafter general education will be one of the fixed policies of the 
State. We have never doubted that finally public instruction would 
become the settled policy of all the States ; but we have been agreeably 
surprised by the early action of North Carolina. Others of whom 
we expected better things, have done nothing, and some even taken 
a step backwards, which will, however, only be temporarily. If North 
Oarolina will faithfully carry out the provisions of the bill, the passage 
of it will hereafter form one of the important epochs in her history. 

MiBsouBi. — ^The Legislature of this State, at its recent session, pas* 
ied a new school law, with the provisions of which we are not accu- 
rately informed, as the copy ordered has not yet reached us. The 
main features of this law, as we understand, them, are: first, the creation 
of a State Superintendent, to be elected by the people, first election next 
August, at a salary of $ 1500; second, the setting apart one-fourth of 
tile State revenue for school purposes. Of this we will speak at length 
when we have seen the law, and also of the excellent report of Hon. 
£. B. Ewing,the late Secretary of State and ex officio Superintendent. 
All we regret is, that, as for as we are advised, no provision has been 
made for increasing the efficiency and elevating the profession of 
teadiing either by making provisions for Normal schoob, or for hold- 
ing teachers' Institutes. If this had been done the Superintendent 
would have at his command means to operate immediately upon those 
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engaged ia the profetsion of teaching, qualifying them better to dis- 
charge their duties, and rendering them more efficient in their voca- 
tion; and consequently popularizing the public school system. Such 
great improvements have been made in the art of teaching, and so 
many improved methods of instruction have been invented and adopted 
' within the last few years, that more can now be accomplised in six 
months than was formerly in a year. These improvements can only 
be introduced amongst teachers by calling them together at convenient 
points, and instructing them for a week or ten days at a time by some 
competent person. We fear, as this has not been done, the whole will 
be a failure, and the office of Superintendent but a temporary afiair. 
However, let us hope for the best. 

St. Louis. — The Board of Directors of this city have established a 
High School, which went into operation during last month. It ia tem- 
porarily established in the Benton School, but the Board have negotia- 
ted for a lot on the corner of Fifteenth and Olive streets, with the in- 
tention of immediately erecting a magnificent building thereon for a 
Male and Female High School. Mr. J. D. Low, late of the Laclede 
Grammar School, has been appointed Principal of the High School— 
a most excellent and popular appointment. Salary 9 1200 per aninum. 

Mr. Ellsworth Miller, late Principal of the Mound Grammar School, 
has been appointed Principal of the newly established Webster School, 
salary 9 1000. Mr. Clark Strong succeeds Mr. Miller in the Mound 
School ; and Mr. John Leavy, of the Clark School, succeeds Mr. Low 
as principal of the Laclede Grammar School, and Mr. Lucius Kings- 
qury, Mr. Leavy in the Clark School 

Teachers' Institute. — ^The teachers of the St. Louis public schools 
held a Teacher's Institute, the first on the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi, during the week between Christmas and New Year, which the 
Board generously gave them for the purpose. During which time, and 
during the first three weeks of January, in the evening a full course of 
lectures on Punctuation, Reading and Oratory, based upon sentential 
an<dysis and classification was delivered by J. G. Eveleth, Esq., of 
Maine. The effect of these lectures has been to change wholly the 
hap-hazzard system of teaching reading heretofore in use, and to base 
it upon scientific principles, so plain and simple as to be within the 
comprehension of the smallest pupils. A few months hence, and a 
\ visit to our public schools will convince the most skeptical of the practi- 

cability and utility of this method. Qui vivra verra. 
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ANCIENT EDUCATION. 

Wr conclude, in the present number, an article which we translated 
from the ** Diciionaire Historique ff Education^ by Fillassieb, 
by a perusal of which it will be seen that in the ancient world educa- 
tion was regarded as a public affair, and, that in all the powerful na- 
tions, government took charge of it, prescribed its form, exercises, 
branches of studies, and the duration of pupilage. It may be argued 
that this was a necessary consequence of the institutions of that rude 
age, which absorbed all the rights, duties, privileges and even individu- 
ality of man, and left him of no importance, except as a member and 
appendage of the state. But the greater probability is, that as in that 
rude state of society he had many arduous tasks to perform and diffi- 
cult enterprises to execute, which required, not only bodily vigor and 
mental intrepidity, but skill and adroitness in the use of all the weapona 
and means of warfare then in vogue ; so it was seen that if the train- 
ing and qualifying him for discharging these were left to private and 
voluntary means, it would never be done. We now speak of states 
and nations not formed upon the aggressive, but upon the defensive 
principle : the same reason, however, holds good in both. Necessity 
required that the individual should belong to the state, and that for it he 
should lay down every thing. Hence rights, privileges, property and 
even life itself were held subordinate to, and at the disposal of the 
state. With a government short of these powers, no headway could be 
made against the encroaching and hostile neighboring nations, and 
consequently neither personal nor national security would have been 
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possible. Peculiarity of situation determined the form of government 
and the character of institutions. In their origin, institutions are never 
arbitrary, whatever they may become when they have outgrown the 
necessity of their birth, and when tortured by abuse to answer selfish 
ends and purposes. If necessity compelled men to associate and form 
the state, so it also compelled them to qualify themselves by training 
and discipline to discharge the social duties which the social condition 
imposed. In the ancient world, safety was only possible upon three 
conditions : first, association strong enough to resist aggression from 
without ; secondly, unity of action to repel aggression when made ; 
and thirdly, such training and discipline as to make resistance as ef- 
fective and powerful as possible when a necessity for it arose. Hence 
the origin of that severe, painful and laborious discipline which the 
ancient nations imposed upon those who were to fight their battles and 
defend their country in war. Those nations, whose local position ren- 
dered them most exposed to attack, were the earliest to perfect them- 
selves in military arts, because their very existence depended upon ex- 
celling in them. Situated upon the highway of nations in their migra- 
tions and counter migrations, in their warlike or commercial expeditions 
between Asia and the African and European continents, the na- 
tions of Western Asia were subjected to the alternatives of either qui- 
etly submitting to the insults and aggressions of their eastern, southern 
or western neighbors, or else to prepare themselves to defy and repel 
attacks from every quarter, and by whatever means, either of numbers, 
skill or weapons it might be made. Hence originated that untiring, in- 
cessant, laborious and severe physical training for war, which we ob- 
serve as one of the fundamental institutions of all the ancient nations 
who made their mark upon history by military achievements. Neces- 
sity at first imposed this duty upon them, and the object was to repel 
aggression, and maintain their own national existence. But when they 
had accomplished what was their first object, security from foreign at- 
tack, they left the defensive, and assumed the aggressive position. 
'They had met in battle twice and thrice their number of the enemy, 
'.whose energy and vigor had not been called forth by a similar severe 
and indurating course of training, and had routed them. This led them 
I to despise all other nations, and to look upon themselves as superior be- 
ings ; and as, in that rude age, morality acknowledged might as being 
right, they regarded other nations as a lawful prey. A military spirit 
was thus generated ; the original object of national association, for 
national defence, was forgotten, and that for plunder substituted. Am- 
bitious and unscrupulous chieftains, like demagogues of the present 
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day, by pandering to a vitiated public sentiment, or by truckling to 
popular prejudices, took command of the military spirit, and wielded it 
to effect selfish ends and purposes. War no longer was a necessity, 
but became a pastime. It no longer served for national defence, to 
strike the aggressor with awe, and to extort through fear from him a 
tespect for the rights of the peaceable and unoffending, but it became 
the art of arts, and being master of it, the highest of earthly glory. 
Kings and chieftains fostered this spirit, and aroused it to such an 
enthusiasm, that the hardest labor, the severest and most dangerous ex- 
posures were cheerfully borne to qualify themselves in this honorable 
art. Thus, in following the impulses of his generous nature, quickened 
to enthumasm by the martial deeds of his countrymen, the soldier lost 
sight of his own interests, and even his own identity, and became a 
mere instrument to gratify regal pride and ambition. 

We must, therefore, no longer regard the ancient man as an individ- 
nal intended to achieve a work of his own, or to fulfil an individual 
destiny, but as an instrument in the hands of another, to be used for 
whatever purposes he listeth ; and in considering him we must look at 
him from this latter point of view. He is, therefore, no longer a 
man, but an instrument ; and if an instrument, then destined to sub- 
serve the purpose of him into whose hands he may falL He who needs 
tools or instruments to effect his ends, also studies of what temper and 
shape they must be, to be adapted to his purposes, and fashions them 
accordingly. The ancient king conceived schemes of self-aggrandize- 
ment, that required, not only men to achieve them, but indurated men 
who could withstand the extreme rigors of climate from the snows of 
Scyihia to the burning sands of Africa; men whom neither hunger 
nor thirst could subdue, nor danger nor privations daunt. The object 
once conceived, and the means necessary to effect it determined, the 
preparation of the means was the next step. Men were the only means, 
but not men indiscriminately, for they must be men fashioned after a 
certain shape ; formed after a certain mould ; of iron nerves, brawny 
limbs, obdurate bodies, and perfect muscular developments : men who 
could swim rivers, wade through Polar snows, march over burning 
sands ; men whom toil could not fatigue, obstacles daunt, nor dangers 
terrify ; men skilled in every mode of warfare, ever ready and eager 
to engage an enemy, and who regarded themselves as superior to all 
other nations : these were the men they wanted, and they devised and 
established their educational systems to form them. 

The ancients always acted consistently, and governed their conduct 
by the principles of their philosophy. Their minds were busy with 
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(he problem that demands a solution from every age and condition; 
namely, what is the destiny of men and nations? They gave a solu- 
tion to it, which accorded with the dominant idea of their age, and 
that was, that it was man's duty to serve the state, and the duty of the 
state to attain universal dominion. The solution was accepted by both, 
and man set about performing his duty, and the state to execute its 
charge. The bold conception of universal domination was arrived at 
by degrees, and only after they had freed themselves from every for- 
eign yoke, and where the terror that their name inspired, had placed 
them beyond either fear or danger. Mutual defence and protection 
originated national association : that accomplished, this very bond of 
union became the powerful instrument of aggression and oppression. 
Originating in causes that relate to the strongest feelings and aroused 
the deepest sympathy of man's nature, it called into life and intense 
activity the principles of patriotism, and gave birth to those heroic vir- 
tues which led men to do and suffer every thing, death not excepted, 
that the glory or welfare of his country required. Nurtured in the 
school of patriotism, these virtues grew and strengthened until they 
became ineradicable, in fact, were the dominant ideas of the people. 
Finally, despotism founed the means, from the very strength of these 
virtues, to lay firmly the foundation of its power, and thus perverted to 
its own unhallowed purposes the purest and noblest affections and im- 
pulses of human nature. 

The state in its infancy, as well as in its maturity, imposed specific 
and onerous duties upon the citizens, but it established and maintained 
institutions for qualifying them to discharge these duties. Those insti- 
tutions did not relax their discipline or remit their training after they 
had secured independence for their country, and a respect for its rights ; 
but enforced them with greater energy and vigor when they were only 
to subserve the glory and ambition of the king. 

This was natural. While these institutions served patriotic purposes, 
no one had any particular, but all had a common interest in them. 
Hence no one called for greater efficiency in them, than absolute ne- 
cessity required. But when the king had his private interests to sub- 
serve, and was solely concerned in the object to be effected by them, 
he infused into them the greatest possible vigor, and tasked their ut- 
most capacity. It was by means of the educational system, discipline, trai- 
ing and exercises, that the Medes and Persians subdued Western Asia, 
and the adjacent parts of Europe and Africa ; and that the Greeks, 
and afterwards the Romans, obtained the sway and domination of the 
entire known world. When they conceived what duty a man was to 
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discharge for his country to secore peace and protection for its citizens, 
they established an educational system, that qualified men for it. When 
Aey conceived the idea of universal domination, they moulded their 
educational system to prepare men to fulfil this new mission. What- 
ever idea they conceived of either duty or mission, or whether true or 
false, they set about qualifying themselves to accomplish it. Their 
theory and their practice coincided : in this they were consistent. Men 
vrere to play a given part in the drama of life, and they taught them 
how to perform it well. In this they showed more wisdom than the 
moderns, who have one theory and practice upon another. The solu- 
tion we give to the problem of human destiny, is in many respects the 
opposite of that of the ancients : they regarded man's mission to be 
war, plunder, rapine, devastation ; we regard it as being the cultivation 
of the principles of peace, harmony, and good will : they considered 
one man as the natural enemy of every other man, but we acknow- 
ledge the brotherhood of the whole human family : they thought it the 
highest earthly glory for one nation to inflict the greatest possible inju- 
ries upon others, to plunder them of the fruits of their industry, carry 
them into captivity, and strip them of every right and privilege ; our 
highest ideal of human glory and felicity is, that " every man shall sit 
under his own vine and fig tree, and that none shall be able to molest 
him or make him afraid :" they sought to carry distress, privation and 
suflfering to the meanest hovel in foreign lands, by sweeping away or 
destroying the means of subsistence, so that he whom the sword spared, 
was devoured by famine and pestilence ; we seek to carry comfort 
and consolation to the afilicted, to dry the tears of the orphan and wid- 
ow and to relieve the poor and needy : they sought out the remotest 
nations for plunder and conquest ; we for the introduction of the arts 
of peace, and to open up channels of commerce to obtain articles to 
minister to the comfort, convenience and luxuries of man, and by the 
exchange to add to the comfort and happiness of all. But we need 
not run the parallel any further, for every student of history and man 
well knows the point of agreement and disagreement between ancient 
and modern society. One fact however must not be lost sight of, and 
diat is the one now under consideration ; namely, the qualifications of 
men to act the parts which our theories assign them. If the ancients 
80 sedulously cultivated the muscles of the body, and required such great 
skill and dexterity in the use of the weapons to carry misrule and op- 
pression to the remotest parts of the earth, then we, who aim to eman- 
cipate the world from every kind of misrule, and that not by brute but 
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moral force, mast also have institutions that will train and prepare the 
coming generations to effect this mission. 

Another view of this matter is this : the task that modern civilization 
has imposed on itself is more arduous, and dangerous than that of the 
ancient. Then brute force determined everything, and he who could 
comimand a preponderance of it, became the victor. But in this age 
force and strength are very insignificant, unimportant, and very unre« 
liable. Nations are no longer enslaved and kept in subjection by them, 
but by a power, little known or esteemed by the ancients, namely, mo- 
ney. He who combats for the right and assails abuse and misrule, has 
to assail this insidious, omnipotent, and omnipresent power. He who 
assails the citadel of wrong and oppression, needs not to be proof 
against weapons of either ancient or modern warfare, but against the 
aknighty dollar. Liberty is no longer cleaved down by the sword, but 
by the purse. What the combined military power of Russia and Aus- 
tria could not do, Russian gold accomplished in the destruction of Hun- 
garian liberty and independence. The length of a man's purse, and 
not the justice of his cause, now carries his point. 

The money power is not enthroned alone in the old and worn out dy- 
nasties of Europe and Asia, but has usurped every place of power and 
influence in our own country. It has control of all the avenues to the 
popular mind, the forum, the pulpit, the press, and the political caucus. 
From all these hosannas are sung of the virtues and intelligence of the 
people, while corruption is undermining the very foundations of our 
institutions, and sapping the basis of all public virtue. To prevent the 
catastrophe, that the minions of corruption are preparing not for our 
country only, but for the world, will require that the seeds of know- 
ledge and virtue should be sown broadcast through the land, that the 
rivers of science should be made to flow broad and deep, and irrigate 
every portion of our wide domain, so that every man shall be a think- 
ing man, knowing his rights and duties to himself, his family, his coun- 
try, and his God. 

When all men are intelligent, can reason upon the facts that are pre- 
sented to them, and solve for themselves the problems that the social 
state gives origin to, then corruption will be powerless, from the impos- 
sibility of corrupting a majority of the community. When men think 
for themselves, then they are no longer liable to be led astray by ap- 
peals to their passions and prejudices, and then too the occupation of 
the demagogue and charlatan is gone. There is more danger to be 
apprehended from the latter to our institutions, than from all others 
Combined. As long as there is a portion of the community ignorant 
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and depraved, inrhich knows no higher rule of conduct, than the dic- 
tates of passion or prejudices, so long is there material for the design* 
ing and unprincipled to work upon. Hence the necessity of educa- 
tion ; and not only such an education as the past and many of the pres- 
ent and future generations have and are receiving, an education to 
learn them how to make dollars and cents, and to entrap and circum- 
vent their f ellowmen ; hut an education higher and nobler than this, an 
education that has reference to, and that will qualify them to achieve 
the purposes of modern civilization, and fulfil the ends of human des- 
tiny; an education that will restore the image of God to man as 
respects to knowledge and righteousness, and that will restore the blis9i 
the innocence and harmony of Eden to the earth. 

We may pray for the advent of the milleniumi but it will not come 
of its own accord, and not till the earth is prepared for it. No; we 
are wrong ; it never will come of its own accord, but must come by 
human agency, its seeds always have been sown, its germs have ap- 
peared, and we must develop it to its full power, glory and maturity ; 
this is our duty, and education is owt means. To accomplish it, we 
must never lose sight of the end we wish to attain, — but take it as the 
cynosure of our conduct in educating future generatio4s. Enixoa. 



EDUCATION. 



Traiulatod from the Frenoh. Gontlnned £rom page 83. 

The exercises which served to form both the body and the mind of 
the Athenian youth, were music, dancing, hunting, fencing and horse- 
manship; the study of the sciences and belles-letters. 

Dancing was one of the bodily exercises which the Greeks cultivated 
with the utmost care. The object by so doing, was to acquire grace- 
fulness of motion, to give freedom and ease to the body, and a fine 
development to the muscles and form : in fine, to give that noble, easy 
and graceful air, which characterizes those who are early exercised in 
this accomplishmenL 

Music was not less cultivated, nor with less success. The ancients 
attributed marvellous effects to it : they considered it the most effective 
means to calm the passions, to polish the manners, and even to human- 
ize people naturally savage and barbarous. 

They were, also, very assiduous in attending the instructions of the 
palestrian masters. They called paleatras or gymnasia those places 
devoted to all kinds of bodily exercise. These rendered the body nim- 
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bier, better adapted to perform long journeys, firmer, more robust, more 
active, more capable to sustain excessive fatigue, and of making greater 
efforts. 

Some masters instructed the youth in horsemanship, some to bear 
military weapons, and others explained everything that was necessary 
to be known to excel in the military art, or to become a good command- 
er. For the purpose of connecting, in some measure, example with 
precept, they accustomed the young early to the exercises of the chase, 
which was for them an image of war. It was in the forest that they 
familiarized themselves with hunger, thirst, heat, cold and fatigue. 
They contracted the essential habit never to be disheartened by the 
length of a journey, nor by the roughness and difficulties of the roads 
they had to go, nor by the thickets and brambles it was often necessa- 
ry to penetrate, nor by the want of success, after attending long and 
painful toils and privations. After the exercises of the body came 
those of the mind. Athens was, properly speaking, the school and 
domicile of the fine arts and sciences. Poetry, eloquence, philosophy, 
mathematics; such were the useful pleasures and amusements of Athe- 
nian youths. At first they sent their children to the grammar masters, 
who taught them systematically the principles of their own language, 
and who made them feel all the beauty and richness of its energy, 
number and cadence. From this originated that delicacy of taste and 
refinement which was so general in Athens, that a simple woman, a 
seller of herbs, as history informs us, discovered by the single inflec- 
tion of one word that Theophrastes was a stranger. This philosopher 
debating with her the price of a salad, employed an expression which 
was not attic. Go, foreigner, said the market woman, you know as 
little about our language, as you do the price of our vegetables. Hence 
that fear which the orators had of wounding by some inadvertent term 
such delicate ears. It was common among the young people to com- 
mit to memory all the new tragedies, and the best extracts of poetry. 

As to eloquence, it was not astonishing that they made a particular 
study of it at Athens; it opened the way to the highest stations, ruled 
in the assemblies, decided the most important affairs of the State, and 
gave a power little short of supreme to those who had the talent of hand- 
ling words well. 

Such was the noble occupation of the Athenian youth, and above all, 
of those who aspired to the highest honors. To the study of rhetoric 
they joined that of philosophy, that is to say, all the sciences which 
are comprised under this generic term. 

»* As you instruct your son in philosophy and literature, what advan- 
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tage will he derive from it?" said some one to Aristippus, the philoso- 
pher. " At least," said the sage, " that when he will sit in the theatre, 
no one shall he ahle to say it is a stone upon a stone." 

The famous Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, raised her children 
with so much care, that although they had the best natural dispositions, 
yet it was thought that they owed still more to their maternal education 
than to nature even. The answer that Cornelia made in reference to 
them, to a Campanian lady, proves how much she had at heart this ma- 
ternal duty. This lady, who was very rich, and had even more pride 
than riches, after displaying before Cornelia, during a visit she paid her, 
her diamonds and most precious jewels, besought her to show hers in 
turn. Cornelia very adroitly turned the conversation upon some other 
matter, to await the return of her sons, who were at the public schools. 
When they returned, and as they entered their mother's chamber, see 
there, said she to the Campanian lady, pointing to them with her fin- 
ger, see there are my jewels, and my finest and most costly orna- 
ments. 

Philopemon, one of the greatest warriors that illustrated Greece, 
and who was called the last of the Greeks, owed to the paternal 
care of Cassandre, his tutor, the great qualities that immortalized 
him. After the expiration of his infancy he was placed in the 
hands of Ecdemus and Diophanes, two citizens of Megalopolis, 
and disciples of Arcelisas, founder of the new academy. The end 
of philosophy in those days was to induce men to serve their 
country, and to form them by its precepts capable of the govern- 
ment of the Republic and of administering and conducting the most 
important afiairs. Philopemon listened eagerly to the discourses of 
the philosophers, and read with pleasure and avidity their treatise, 
not however all indifierently, but those only which could aid him in 
making progress in virtue. Above all, he was fond of reading the 
treatises of Evangelus, which were called Tactics j because they taught 
the art of ranging troops in the order of battle, and the history of Al- 
exander. Of all the great ideas of Homer, he sought and retained 
only those which would incite courage and inspire the performance of 
great actions. Also, from his infancy, war was his only passion, and 
his worthy tutor took care to strengthen in him this noble and generous 
ardor. He went incessantly with the warriors, and voluntarily applied 
himself to the exercises which could render him competent for his cher- 
ished profession. He fought armed in the mimic combats, exercised 
himself in horsemanship, and hurled the javelin. As he appeared 
very well formed and very well constituted for wrestling, some of his 
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particular friends exhorted him to apply himself to it. He asked theia 
if the exercises of the aihldes were calculated to make a good soldier* 
They could not refrain from answering him, that the life of the aik' 
letesj which obliged them to keep a regular and fixed regimen, to take 
certain nourishments, and always at the same hours, and to give a cer- 
tain time to sleep, to preserve their plumpness, which made a great part 
of their merit, was quite different from that of soldiers, who are often 
necessitated to support hunger, thirst, cold, and heat, and who have not 
always fixed hours for either meal-time or repose. From this answer, 
he formed a. sovereign contempt for athletic exercises, and esteemed 
them of no utility for the public good, and for that same reason, little 
worthy of a man who had any noble conception^, any talents, or any 
love for his country. 

As soon as his pupilage was finished, he placed himself in the troops 
that the city of Megalopolis sent to make incursions into LacoDia,.to 
pillage and to carry away herds and slaves ; and in all these incursions 
he was always the first to go and the last to return. All that he acquir- 
ed in war he expended in horses and arms, or employed it in paying 
the ransom of his compatriots, who had been taken prisoners. He en- 
deavored to increase his revenue, and the value of his lands by work- 
ing them himself during the leisure of peace. He was not satisfied 
with stopping while passing his lands for the purpose of pleasure or 
amusement, but he gave to them all his cares, from a conviction that 
nothing was more suitable to a man of probity and honor, than of pros- 
pering by his own labor, and not by that of others. In the evening he 
cast himself upon a wretched straw bed, like those of his slaves, and 
passed thus the night. On the morrow, at the dawn of day, he went 
with his vine-dressers, to toil in the vineyard, or to hold the plow with 
his plough-men; or else he went to the chase, for the purpose of ren- 
dering himself more robust and active : afterwards he returned to the 
city to attend to public affairs with his friends and the magistrates. 

Every thing contributed to inspire a martial ardor in the Romans. 
The continued wars that they maintained against their neighbors, ren- 
dered necessary to them a knowledge of, and a familiarity with, the 
use of arms. Husbandry, which formed their ordmary occupation, 
prepared them marvellously for military exercises. The rude toil of 
the country hardened and fortified the soldier, whilst the city is only 
adapted to render them effeminate. No fatigues disheartened those 
who passed from the plough to arms. It is scarcely creditable what 
authors tell us of the Roman soldiers. They were accustomed to 
march in five hours, twenty and sometimes twenty-four miles, that is. 
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at least six or seven leagues. Whilst on these inarches, they were 
made to carry sixty pounds weight. They were trained to run and leap 
in full armor for amusement. How much did the Roman youth har* 
den themselves hy the exercises of the field of Mars, wl\en, after long 
foot or horse races, they cast themselves, full of perspiration, in the 
Tiber and crossed it by swimming. This is what they gloried in, and 
what formed their soldiers and their officers. " The Roman youth," 
says Sallust, " as soon as they were matured enough to bear arms, 
learned the business of war, and exercised themselves in the rudest toils 
in the field. They gloried not in giving repasts, or in delivering them- 
selves up to pleasure, but in having fine weapons and beautiful horses. 
Thus no fatigues wearied such men, no difficulties disheartened them, 
no enemy inspired fear in them. Their courage rendered them supe- 
rior to every thing. No contest was more lively and animated for them 
than that of emulation, which led them to contest with each other the 
prize of glory. To strike an enemy, to scale a wall, to make them- 
selves distinguished by some bold action, was their entire ambition. 
It was by these that they sought to make themselves esteemed, and it 
was in these that they thought true nobility consisted." Soldiers har- 
dened in this manner from their infancy, enjoyed ordinarily a robust 
health. We cannot learn, from the ancient authors, that the Roman 
armies who fought in so many climates, suffered much from disease, as 
it now often happens, that armies, without having been in battle, dis- 
solve, so to speak, in a single compaign. * • • * 

Chosroes, king of Persia, says the philosopher Sadi, had a minister 
with whom he was delighted, and by whom he believed himself loved. 
One day this minister came to ask permission to retire. " Why dost 
thou wish to leave me ?" said the monarch to him. *' I have caused to 
faU upon thee the dews of my beneficence, and my slaves have not 
been permitted to distinguish thy orders from mine ; I have drawn thee 
so closely to my heart, that thou canst never forfeit my affections." 
The wise Mithranes (for this was the minister's name,) answered 
him: « O king, I have zealously served thee, and thou hast fully re- 
oompenced me for it ; but nature has now imposed upon me sacred 
duties: suffer me to go and discharge them. I have a son, and it is 
myself alone who can teach him to serve thee, one day, as I have served 
thee." " I consent to thy request," said Chosroes, " upon one condi- 
tion : among the upright men with whom thou hast caused me to be- 
come acquainted, there is none who is so worthy as thou of enlighten- 
ing and forming the mind of my son ; finish, therefore, thy career by 
the greatest service that one man can render his compatriots: that they 
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shall be indebted to thee for a wise, a virtuous, and a good sovereign. 
I know the corruption of the court ; it is injurious for a young prince 
to breathe it ; therefore take my son, and go and instruct him with 
thine own in solitude, and in the bosom of innocence and virtue." 
Mithranes departed with the two children, and after five or six years, 
he returned with them to Chosroes, who was delighted with seeing his 
son again, but whom he found not equally meritorious as the son of his 
minister. It bitterly grieved him to perceive this difference, and he 
complained of it to Mithranes. " O king," said the minister, " my son 
has made a better use of the lessons that I have given to both : my 
cares have been equally divided between them ; but my son knew that 
he should have need of men, and I have not been able to hide from 
thine, that men should have need of him.'* 

The general defect of tutors, governors and of all those engaged in 
the education of princes, is to flatter them and humor them in their ca- 
prices. This was very forcibly expressed one day, by the servant of a 
prince. They asked him what the young lord; who had just finished 
his studies and his exercises, had learned best. " Horsemanship," said 
he, facetiously, * because his horses have not flattered him." 



ADDRESS BY B. GRATZ BROWN, ESQ. 

Delivered at the Dedication of the Lafayette School House, March 

28/A, 1853. 

Citizens: Without having had time to consider of a prepared 
oration, I yet come before you, upon invitation of your committee, to 
say a few words in behalf of the cause of education, and to join 
heartily in dedicating a new edifice to the service of public instruction. 
Large and spacious buildings for this purpose already grace our fair 
city, and give encouragement that our advance will be the advance of 
intelligence, of mental and moral culture, of intellectual refinement 
and of civilization in its enlarged sense. To-day we add another to 
the list. We illustrate the faith that is in us by our works. We erect 
a monument to posteritt. No brazen column have we here, to com- 
memorate perished triumphs ; no smooth marble upon which to re- 
cord death-glories ; but a structure rather that speaks in an audible 
voice of the lights and shadows of the present life, and one upon 
whose walls should be inscribed the virtues and praises of those who 
may come after us. Not looking back upon the past with its waning 
and sunset splendors, do we gather this day ; but, on the contrary, 
cheering our thought with contemplations of the future, and refreshing 
our own worn nature with anticipations of advancement and progress. 
It is told us in the early chronicles, that the adventurous Hidalgos of 
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Spain, who first trod the shores and threaded the streams of this new 
continent, were animated with visions of golden mountains that would ' 
minister to their luxurious appetites, and of miraculous waters that 
vrould prolong and vivify their powers of enjoyment. Perhaps if they 
could come back to us at the present time, their visions would be real- 
ized. They would see a land not only gleaming with the shining metal, 
but glowing with fertility ; streams, not much threaded with imagined 
veins of life, but laden with prosperous commerce, the true and quick- 
ening source of national grandeur. But more than all, more than ever 
they dreamed of, they would find, that the precious ore they sought 
so diligently, is now wrought out in the laboratories of learning, and 
that «* public schools" are the true "fountains of perpetual youth." 

Citizens: A remark was once made by Lord Brougham in the Eng- 
lish Parliament, so significant of change, so prophetic of consequence, 
that it touched the whole nation like an electric shock. He did not tell 
them that the armies of the North were coming against them ; he did 
not say that the power and the pride of their fleets were threatened 
upon any Sea ; he did not admonish King, Lords and Commons, that 
Revolution was at hand ; but he signified more than either of these 
ivhen he pronounced that " the schoolmaster is abroad in the land ;" 
that was the watchword of the new century ; the type of much that 
liad been done already and of more that is to be done hereafter in the 
space of a hundred years. It was the glittering pointed sentence that 
gave utterance to the thought which was fermenting in the minds of 
millions of his countrymen, and set them earnestly to work in the right 
direction to do that which the necessities of the time so imperatively 
demanded. He then clearly saw, and his pungent phrase was typical 
of his forecast, that the powers which had in all previous ages moulded 
the forms of society, established and pulled down governments, con- 
trolled morals and manners and habits and conditions, separated races 
and imposed classes, and created distinctions in the societies of men, 
were undergoing very radical changes, and, from having been once al- 
most purely physical, were fast assuming the cast of purely intellectual 
forces. The new element which had mingled itself in the destinies of 
nations and of people, and which was becoming fast paramount in con- 
trol over administrations and parliaments and princes, had nothing to 
do with those old entombed " precedents " whose shadows ruled the 
world so long — ^nothing to do with that " moral suasion" which, flow- 
ing from the foot of the altar, and working with passions, found its 
vent in transient enthusiasms — ^but was rather the clear, steady work- 
ing of a practical and cultivated intelligence, brought to bear upon the 
permanent interests of communities. Under the operation of it, ficti- 
tious divisions and social inequalities are fast wearing away, and re- 
ducing all subordinate points into one vast distinguishing line, that be- 
tween the educated and uneducated man. This is not so plain to us 
here in America, where continued development of resources, and in- 
flux of population, and migratory habits, check, to some extent, the ef- 
fect of generic forces which are at work, but we see it strongly 
marked, and sternly making its separation in Europe, where the finger 
of time has written many wrinkles upon the face of society. 
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And this is the philosophy of the expression, «« the ^choolma ster is 
abroad in the land." It is one that should be graven upon every acad* 
emy, one that should be written upon every dog-eared school-book, one 
that should be published in the thoroughfares and by-ways, one that 
should be dwelt upon at the fireside, and constantly kept before the 
masses of the people, for it has to them a significance and a meaning 
deeply affecting their welfare. To them, though it be clothed in homely 
language, it will prove, if wisely pondered, a phrase full of the poetry 
of real actual life. To them its imagery will seem strong and felici- 
tous, because it touches their hearts, and ministers to their silent yearn- 
ings everywhere. With individuals here and there it matters not so 
much ; they feel it not perhaps, because they have partially enjoyed 
those privileges, and therefore do not realize fully the high preroga- 
tives of education ; but to the masses of earnest laboring men it is 
something that should penetrate the core of their minds; for upon it 
will eventually depend pou?cr and control s.nd predominance^ in society, 
and government, and law, and order; and they alone are the reposi- 
tory of all power— the guardians of all order. Thus much I have 
deemed it necessary to say, to call attention to that great element of 
civilization which is peculiarly characteristic of the present century, 
and whose effects will in time, sooner or later, separate the governed 
from the governors, in order to show that in our democratic republic, 
where the people rxile, it is necessary that the people be educated if 
they would retain their supremacy. « Vox populi est vox Dei " is the 
Latin proverb. I would change the litany, and have it " vox Dei est 
vox populi," in its heathen sense ; for I believe that the instincts of the 
people are always right, and I know that upon no subject have they been 
more completely, and unerringly, and continuously right than upon this 
one of " public instruction." What has been the course of popular 
thought for the past hundred years upon all great questions of national 
and conmiunist importance ? Has it not been towards, and at last up 
to, free thoughts, free speech, free trade, and free education ? Each 
in its time was a power and controlled the destinies of States and em- 
pires, and each, in the lapse of time has been taken up and enforced 
as its own privilege by the people— the masses— the workers— the only 
ones to whom power rightfully belongs. And what is public instruc-, 
tion, what the meaning and significance of public schools, if it be not 
that all are entitled, by virtue of the relation that society bears to indi- 
vidual members, to that knowledge, and education, and position which 
may fit them to minister to the well being of the whole body politic ? 
Such is the true argument in behalf of public instruction, and it is one 
whose foundations are laid deep amid the supporting bases of liberty 
and of freedom. It is one that can never be gainsayed, without strik- 
ing at the principle upon which all popular institutions rest. Let it then 

be received as a maxim in this the land of popular sovereignty ^let it 

be treasured as the surest safeguard of popular rights, in this the time 
of revolution in elements of power in society — ^let it be accepted as a 
proverb in this the day when we are consolidating here in the United 
States the only unchangeable dynasty on earth— that the corner stone 
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of our greatness, our glory, our pride, and our prosperity, is THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

It would be useless to discourse to you further, citizens, upon the 
growing and fruitful theme of the excellence of education, as one of 
the chief sources of affluence and success to individuals as well as to 
nations. I trust it will be sufficient that I have adverted to the impera- 
tive reasons that have induced governments, Natiobal and State and 
Municipal, to foster institutions of that character. The fact is fixed. 
They have done it, and no good ever came from government yet, ex- 
cept by necessity. Our national government confining its meditations 
to its accustomed sphere of ^^rar, and battle, and military engineering, 
or else to internal disruption of the bonds of the Federal Union, has 
seen fit to establish a common school to teach those arts necessary to 
the defence of the country or the invasion of a territory — the boarding 
of a ship or the safety of commerce. 

Our State government, with more humane intentions, has given a 
much nobler example, and by recent act of legislation has done a thing 
unparalleled in history, ancient or modern, has set apart one entire fourth 
of her revenu*j for educational purposes. Proud was the day for Mis- 
souri — ^the central State of a great empire — ^the beating heart of a great 
republic — when she thus gave evidence of her loyalty to the principles 
of liberty, and freedom, and progress, and made such munificent pro- 
vision for those who were growing up to inherit her soil. We have 
around us in the north and the south, in the east and the west, the most 
enlightened confederacy, which, since the days of the Grecian states, 
the world has ever seen. We have communities abounding in wealth, 
fruitful in resource, teeming with commerce — ^yet nowhere do we find 
the same ample provision made for the instruction of the people, the 
same lofty appreciation of the destiny of millions who are to come after 
us. Let us then, my friends, be of good cheer ; let us take heart in 
the great work that is before us ; let us commemorate this occasion with 
rejoicing, satisfied that the future will be in the hands of those who 
have been taught their own importance in the management of the des- 
tinies of our common country, and that they will wield their power 
rightfully, and bravely, and honestly. 

Let us reflect that by that one act, if by none other, we have given our- 
selves a place with posterity. Athens, the queen of Grecian cities — the 
pride of the Hellenese, was wondrous in its beauties of paintings and stat- 
uary, of shining tablets, and of lofty, ambitious temples ; it was a mar- 
vel to the world for its victories, and its splendid conquests ; it was fam- 
ous, too, for its splendid schools of learning, for the discourses of Soc- 
rates, and the teachings of Plato. But what is it now? Its arts have 
vanished, its beauties are gone, its columns have fallen into the dust, 
its triumphs have perished, its people are scattered or in bondage ; but 
its pihilosophy, its genius and its learning have remained a legacy to 
all time, and aflTord still the choicest luxury to the scholar. Alexandria 
once gleamed with the lustre of oriental commerce, was sparkling in 
magnificence and pride, and power ; her ships ploughed the ocean, her 
caravans tracked the desert, her libraries were the boast of the school- 
men, her teachers crowned with fame. But her glory has departed, her 
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Streets are no longer gaudy with shining traffic ; but her theology still 
lingers in the religion of the East, and traces of her arithmetic dwell 
in our own counting houses. These examples should teach us that the 
true foundations of greatness, which are to live after us, consist in im- 
pulses given to the thought of succeeding generations, rather than in 
perishable trophies, or vain adornments. They show that the Future is 
in the Present, as the faultless statue is in the marble block, if only it 
be carved delicately. They comfort us, moreover, with the assurance 
that our commencement here, in the very edge of civilization, has been 
propitious and fortunate, and that it needs only constancy and earnest- 
ness and co-operative labor in behalf of free, healthy public schools, 
to shadow forth for our State and our city a grand destiny. Come, 
then, brothers in the great cause — ^let us be worthy of a hereafter. 

Citizens: The present occasion seems also a proper one upon which 
to say a few words in regard to the operation and effect of this system , 
of schools for the people. I do not propose, however, to go into sta- 
tistics of growth and increase, or to trouble you with calculations and 
figures. It is in another light altogether that I would call your atten- 
tion to this subject. We have here in the city of St. Louis a popula- 
tion that draws its representation from every quarter of the globe. We 
have the diversities of all habits, the peculiarities of all customs, the 
idioms of all [European tongues here concentrated in a single city. 
Those who were born upon the banks of the Rhine or the Danube — ^the 
dwellers beside the lochs of Scotland, or in the glens of Switzerland — 
natives of the Emerald Isle — emigrants from Italy and from Spain, 
sit down here together in brotherhood and in peace beside the waters 
of the Mississippi. They have now a common country, a common 
destiny, and it is right that they and their descendants should have a 
common pervading thought — a single nationaUty. This can only be 
accomplished by conmiunion in education. It must flow from the min- 
gling together of the youth of the land — from the blending of early 
associations. In this view the " public school " is the true place in 
which to fashion and form American character. It is in itself a min- 
iature world, full of small trials, thirsty with ambitions, glowing with 
the pride of progress — intense in its sympathies and mellowing in its 
influence upon the dispositions and tempers of those who are there 
brought into contact. The child who goes thither, fresh from the fond- 
ling of a mother, or the indulgence of a father, soon takes the full scope 
of the stuff the world is made of, is reared in society of comrades, and 
thrown upon his own independence of spirit to maintain a position of 
esteem, and friendship. The earliest lesson taught is the lesson of 
freedom; the first impression made is the impression of equality. 
Self-reliance makes its mark upon his character, and his individuality 
and genius stand aloof from the supports that embarrass those nur- 
tured in seclusion. The sports of his playmates, and the lessons of 
his form operate alike to give him congeniality of feeling, and gen- 
erosity of nature, and he comes forth from the mimic repvhlic strong 
and brave, and true in heart, and clear in head; sufiiciently educated 
to be his own master — not so much so as to think himself the master 
of others — endowed with large sympathies and disabused of narrow 
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contracted prejudices, in short, the type of what an American citizen 
should be ; and of what, God willing, all American citizens eyentu- 
ally will be. 

These are some of the advantages which flow from the system of 
education which we have adopted. It is more than Spartan in its efli« 
cacy, and will serve to educate a race of men hereafter, fit to take into 
their keeping the welfare of a great nation, the expansions of a splen* 
did empire. We know that the fondness of parental care often, with 
misdirected zeal, refuses to trust its offspring to these vigorous public 
seminaries that preach to us the growth of our country. They seclude 
them in nurseries and minister to their follies and caprices, and the re- 
sult is that when cast out upon the stormy sea of^lile, like frail vessels, they 
are engulphed in its billows. They yield to temptations that have all the 
fascinations of novelty and sink into low depths in struggles to which 
they are unaccustomed. Let then this last illusion vanish and let the 
common sentiment of the common country foster and uphold the com- 
mon school. Let the reminiscences of those who are to follow us, be 
of a universal, not of a sectional or segre^ted character. Do this and 
we shall prosper as never people prospered before ; we shall have that 
only possible communism which can be had for any good, a community 
of thought. Posterity too will bless us with its blessings and place us 
high in its afiections, and that is the sole reward we should seek or 
desire. 

Citizens, although there are many points connected with this matter 
of public instruction, touching which I should like to speak to you, yet, 
as more time has already been consumed on this occasion than was an- 
ticipated, I will not detain you longer. Assuring you of my hearty 
co-operation in any work that may tend to advance the education of 
die masses of the people — those who give tone and strength and solid- 
ity to our social edifice — I conclude by wishing all encouragement and 
success to those who may be entrusted with the charge of the public 
school house, the completion of which we are to-day celebrating. 
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There is perhaps no quality more essential in the formation of char, 
acter'than self-reliance : the proper development of which is peculiarly 
the teacher's province. By self-reliance, I do not mean self-sufficiency, 
presumption or impudence, which are too frequently substituted for the 
former quality; but I mean that confidence in one*s own powers, and 
that firmness of purpose and decision of character which an adherence 
to, and familiarity with correct principles, will secure. It is scarcely 
necessary for me to adduce any proof of the importance of this qual- 
ity ; for it forms the most prominent trait in the character of the great 
and the good, both living and dead, whose brilliant examples we are most 
proud to emulate ; but I would caQ the attention of the teacher to the 
8 
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necessity of cultivating it in his pupils, and endeavor to point out some 
of the ways and means by which it is best accomplished. 

The first and most essential requisite for the development of this 
quality, is the habit of attention. If this be neglected, efforts are un- 
availing and labor is vain ; for this is the foundation upon which the 
superstructure must be reared. Various methods are adopted by teach- 
ers for securing attention on the part of their pupils. Some rely en- 
tirely upon the winning system, and discover, at stated periods and upon 
special occasions, a degree of suavity that would lead the observer to 
suppose they were either immense lumps of sugar, or that, like the fa- 
bled hen, they possessed an inexhaustible quantity of the precious 
commodity. But as too much of a good thing is good for nothing, so 
the too frequent and copious use of this article, begets for it distaste 
and disgust. Children soon become accustomed to the draft which is 
made upon them for the reciprocity of this quality, or feding, and, 
whenever a difficulty presents itself in the way of their progress, in- 
stead of making a manly effort to remove or surmount it, they require 
an increased quantity of the moUifying article to smooth the way, be- 
fore ihey will take the first step, or make the first effort for advance- 
ment. The result of such a system is, that scholars soon become, like 
their teachers, so sweet and so soft that any contact with them is deci- 
dedly dangerous. Like their little sugar prototypes, they will answer 
a better purpose for ornament than utility. There are other teachers 
who rely entirely upon the charming process, viz: that of throwing 
around every recitation an irresistible charm, and effect, by the use of 
many and varied orals of honied quality, to decoy the litde innocents 
before them into attention. This will answer an admirable purpose for 
a short time, and work charms ; but like the winning process, before 
mentioned, it is evanescent in quaUty and leaves no valuable impres- 
sion upon the character. So long as the excitement, awakened by the 
presentation of the strange or marvellous, continues, so long will at- 
tention be secured ; but each succeeding recitation must be prefaced 
and concluded by a fresh and increased supply of this exciting^ charms 
ing ingredient, or the interest flags and attention is lost This process 
continued, will eventually require, on the part of the teacher, the dis- 
play of something of the startling kind, in order to make his charm work 
and secure attention. I have thus far spoken of these two methods 
of securing attention, only as they are solely relied on for that purpose. 
I believe they are both radically defective, and that, in most cases, they 
are traceable to no higher motive than the desire to fill teachers* 
pockets at the expense of their pupils' heads ^ to delude the doting pa- 
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rents into the belief that their charming ** charms wisely ;*' that all is 
gold that glitters," and that their system of instruction is popular and 
fashionable ; ^for all which they respectfully solicit a large amount of 
praise and a liberal share of patronage. Let me not be misunderstood •' 
I wish not to discourage the use of kind influences, or pleasant words, 
to secure attention on the part of scholars : no person places a higher 
estimate upon the value of these influences than the writer of this ar- 
tide ; but it is the manner in which these influences are so often used, 
and the motive appealed to in the young, to which I object. Attention 
is the duty which the scholar owes, not only to his teacher, but to him- 
self, to his parents, to God and the world. Its importance cannot be 
fully explained to or understood by youth ; it should therefore be required 
of them as a dutyy kindly indeed, but enforced, if need be, by com- 
mand. The close, careful and undivided attention of the pupil, during 
the time of study or recitation, should constitute one of the most impor- 
tant objects of the teacher's solicitude, for it is the foundation of all ex- 
cellence in intellectual culture. It is the parent of obser\'ation, percep- 
tion and memory ; and if kind influences do not avail to secure the ob* 
ject ; if the young mind, from incapacity or untoward circumstances, 
cannot appreciate its importance, then let it be enforced as a proper 
duty, till habit shall render it pleasant. In riper years, they will retum 
blessings even for the enforcement of this duty. 

It is truly painful to witness the indiflTerence on this subject which is 
80 often manifested by teachers, and the very careless, slip-shod man- 
ner of study and recitation permitted by them to pass wiUiout correc- 
tion. How often do we see, in a class of 15 or 20 scholars, before the 
teacher for recitation, that, while one member of the class is reciting 
or receiving instruction from the teacher, from inattention, but few, if 
any of the others, are deriving any benefit from the recitation. This 
state of things may arise from want of attention, or lack of discernment 
on the part of the teacher : if the former, he should adopt the sugges- 
tion of the patient to the doctor, viz : to try first upon himself a dose of 
his prescription for the patient : if the latter, if he have not the sa- 
gacity or penetration to discover whether the attention of every mem- 
ber of his class is fixed upon the subject before them during the entire 
recitation, then he is unfit for the position he occupies, and should 
seek some other avocation, where interests of a less momentous char- 
acter are involved. There should be allowed nothing in the school- 
room which will tend to divert the thoughts of the scholars from their 
duties: hence the order and discipline of the school should be such as 
to induce the habit of attention. 
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We have now considered the subject of attention as the most essen- 
tial element of self-reliance. Next in importance is a reliance upon 
and familiarity with the rules or principles of art, science, letters or 
philosophy, which form the burthen of his study. These are to the mind 
what the fulcrum and lever are to mechanics : the great agents of ef ? 
f ective motion. Principles are the scholar's instruments, with which 
in after life, he must defend himself in the combat of mind with mind 
and he who is most skilled in the use of his weapons, will gain the vic- 
tory in the conflict. The scholars in this respect are the teacher's sol- 
diers, who should be thoroughly drilled in all the arts of war, and ready* 
at the slightest warning, to defend themselves and their country. It is 
a knowledge of principles mainly that will enable them to discriminate 

between the true and the false, and choose between the right and the 
wrong. 

A knowledge of principles, by fortifying and strengthening the mind, 
will give them a consciousness of power and self-possession which 
nothing else can secure. It is the compass by which they must navi- 
gate the wide and dangerous ocean of life. Without this guide, they 
would float at the mercy of every changing wind, and be borne away • 
by every dangerous current. This subject should receive the careful 
attention of the teacher. He who in his teaching substitutes, for the 
inculcation of ^inciples, a confused mass of facts and heterogenous 
oralismsy upon the " pouring in system," has very much mistaken his 
calling. And yet there are not wanting wise oneSt (?) teachers and 
others, who advocate this system as most admirable. Such, I am often 
induced to believe, regard the minds of youth very much as if they 
were a set of inanimate buckets to be pumped full by their teachers. 

Another requisite for self-reliance is patience and perseverance in 
:the pursuit of study. " There is no excellence without labor," a trite 
but valuable maxim, should form the scholar's watchword. He must 
early ** learn to labor and to wait." Difficulties will arise in his way, 
which must not always be removed for him, but which he must be early 
taught to overcome. Obstacles will present themselves in his path, but 
he must learn to surmount them. Has he met with a difficulty in the 
solution of a problem ? Instead of removing the difficulty for him by 
• telling him directly how to proceed in the solution, or performing it for 
Jiim, as is too often the case, the teacher should require him to go back 
and examine patiently and carefully the preceding steps and principles 
commencing at some point which he perfectly understands, and pro- 
ceeding gradually step by step to the place where the difficulty arose. 
In most cases he will discover the cause of the difficulty and remove it 
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himself. He will thus acquire a noble confidence, which will strengthen 
him for the removal of new difficulties and invigorate him for nobler 
attainments. Conscious of his own powers and relying upon the guid- 
ance of estabKshed principles, he will soon venture out upon regions of 
thought hitherto unexplored by him, and bring home truths which other 
minds would toil in vain to find. 

Accuracy of expression is also essential to this quality, and one o 
the most important auxiliaries to the scholar's progress. Whatever 
knowledge of men and things he may possess, it wiU be of but little 
use to him in the practical affairs of life without the ability to convey it 
to others through the medium of clear and correct language. Teach- 
ers are too often satisfied with the mere perception, or consciousness of 
the subject under consideration, on the part of their pupils, while they 
( i. e., the pupils,) are incapable of expressing clearly a single idea 
upon it. The mere understanding of a subject, or principle is not suf- 
ficient ; for this will seldom subserve the purpose of education in fitting 
youth for the ^uties of life ; but they should so understand it as to be 
able to convey their knowledge of it to others, through the medium of 
correct language. This will give them a degree of self-confidence 
which will carry them safely over the most dangerous places in their 
way. 

Lastly, I would include promptness in recitation as indispensable to 
self-reliance. One of the most obvious advantages of this quality is, 
that it secures ready and vigorous application of thought to' the subject 
under consideration. This is a most desirable quality of mind, and one 
that is susceptible of the highest degree of cultivation. It is this quality 
which gives to the statesman his strength and superiority ; to the orator 
his power to sway the human mind ; to the jurist his logical acumen; 
and to the divine his power upon the hearts and consciences of erring 
mortals. In matters requiring mental application, most young persons 
are too much inclined to consult their ease, and yield to the enticements 
of physical gratification ; hence we discover the facility with which their 
thoughts are diverted from the subject before them by the thousand 
trivial intruders who are ever seeking admission to their minds and 
claiming attention. Yielding, as they too often do to these insidious 
illurements, they insensibly acquire sluggish habits of thought, relapse 
into a state of indifference, and soon become disgusted with books, 
teachers and school. This habit must be effectuaUy eradicated before 
any thing valuable can be expected in the way of mental attainment. 
The teacher must, therefore, require of his pupils prompt and vigorous 
application of thought to the subject before them, by which means their 
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minds will soon become fortified against the attacks of the insidious foe 
from without, by which it is constantly surrounded. 

He, who teaches his pupils to think promptly and vigorously upon the 
subject before him, will find, at each succeeding step, his labors lightened 
and his pleasure increased, while his pupils will acquire a confidence 
in their own power, which will give them a keen relish for their studies 
and a strong desire for higher attainments. It cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the young that *' the mind is its own place, and of itself 
can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven ;'* that it is capable of 
indefinite expansion and progress, and that its resources are boundless 
as the universe ; that it is a treasure of priceless value, and if properly 
tended, capable of yielding them the highest and purest enjoyments, 
but that the extent of this enjoyment will depend mainly upon their own 
exertions ; that the time will soon arrive when they will be thrown 
upon their own mental resources ; when they can no longer expect the 
guide and direction of teachers, but must rely upon their own strength 
in all the great contests of life. The faithful teacher can therefore 
confer no greater good, can bestow no richer legacy upon his pupils 
than self-reliance. It is the main-spring in the work of education. 
The great secret of success in instruction depends upon the early incul- 
cation of this habit or quality. He who early accustoms his pupils to 
habits of self-reliance, lays a broad and firm basis for the future devel- 
opment of mind. His scholars will learn, that which in our day is most 
essential, viz : to think for themselves. In short, they will learn to 
make the proper use of instruction, which is to educate themselves. 

E. M. 



THE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM. 



When our ancestors, more than two centuries ago, took possession of 
a new continent and laid the foundations of a new empire in America, 
one of their first cares was to provide for a system of public education. 
Local with the first settlement of New England, a public school was 
established at Newton by public and private means, with a zeal that 
did not stop with money, but contributed silver tea-spoons from the 
family cupboard. Under the protection of laws and charters, it grew 
into Harvard College ; and, by the Constitution of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, its legal existence has been confirmed and perpetuated as a 
public University. Local with the settlement of Jamestown, ten thou- 
sand acres of land were set apart by public authority in Virginia, and mon- 
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eys contributed by private individuals were invested by the Treasurer of 
the Colony, for the purpose of founding a school for the education of 
Indians as well as Colonists. And as early as 1691, the people of 
Virginia sent a commissioner to England to procure a charter and mo- 
ney from the Crown, in aid of funds appropriated by the Assembly 
and contributed by individuals, for the purpose of establishing a school 
in Virginia, which afterwards became William and Mary CoUege. 
This care for education was an impulse of the people rather than the 
policy of the English Government. Attorney General Seymour op- 
posed the wishes of the Commissioner Blair. " But," says he, *<have 
we not souls to be saved ?" The reply of this early enemy of educa« 
tion in America was : ** Damn your souls! make tobacco." 

In 1649, a system of conunon schools was established by law in al 
the existing colonies of New England. They were supported by tax- 
ation. A free school instituted in Western Massachusetts, in 1765, 
soon grew into William's College. 

As early as 1694, the legislative authority in Maryland provided for 
a system of common schools to be organ ized in every county in the 
Colony, and << one espscially at Annapolis." In 1720-^, this system of 
schools was carried more fully into efiect by duties on imports and ex- 
ports. These schools were continued on the colonial footing by the 
State Constitution, after the Revolution ; and, in 1784, two Colleges, 
•* Washington " and " St John's," constituting together the University 
of Maryland, were founded by act of Assembly and an annual appro- 
priation made of ten thousand dollars for their support. 

In Pennsylvania, an academy and free school were projected by 
Franklin in 1746, which was fostered by public authority and became, 
at length, the University of Pennsylvania. Immediately after the 
Revolution, two Colleges were established in this State by Legislative 
authority. In 1748, " King's," now " Columbia " College, was founded 
by the Legislature in New York by means of a lottery. Before the 
Revolution schools had become numerous in this State : and, in 1787, 
the Regents of the University of New York were by law entrusted 
with the '* visitation and oversight" of all the Schools and Colleges in 
the State. In 1746, a scnool was established in New Jersey, which 
was chartered as Princeton College in 1748 : and Rutger's College was 
founded in 1770. 

In the more Southern Colonies, sparseness of population and other 
adverse circumstances, in these early times, rendered the establishment 
of the common school system, in those Colonies, more or less imprac- 
ticable. And it was for reasons of this nature, rather than from any 
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lack of zeal on the part of the people, in the cause of public education, 
that an effort, made by Thomas Jefferson in 1779-1783, to organize a 
general system of common schools in Virginia, proved unsuccessful 
By his exertions, however, in 1783, professorships of Anatomy, Medi- 
cine, Chemistry, Law and Modem Languages, were instituted ia 
" William and Mary College ;" and the University of Virginia, founded 
by his patriotic efforts in behalf of knowledge and learning, was his 
especial care in the decline of life. Hampden Sydney Academy 
founded in Virginia in 1774, was by public charter raised into a Col- 
lege in 1783 ; and early steps were taken by the Legislature to provide for 
public education in the future State of Kentucky, by the establishment 
of Transylvania Seminary in that new Territory. 

We have not space for more detail. Nor does the student of Amer- 
ican history need to be reminded of these facts, nor of the uniform 
spirit of colonial legislation, which they most clearly manifest in favor 
of common schools and public education. The principle of providing 
for general education by authority of law was universally recognized 
and acted upon. " More than a century ago," says Bancroft, " the 
charter governments were celebrated for promoting letters by erecting 
free schools and Colleges.*' 

The Constitutions of State Government, adopted after the declara- 
tion of independence, in Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire expressly required the* Legislature to " encourage 
" knowledge and learning," " the arts and sciences," and public educa- 
tion, and, for that purpose, to maintain a system of common schools 
for general instruction. In other States, and in those which continued 
their Charter Governments, legislation for the institution and support 
of common schools was continued as before under the implied powers 
of the existing constitutions of Government. And the celebrated or- 
dinance of 1787, for the government of the Territory Northwest of 
the Ohio, expressly provided that schools should be forever encouraged 
in that territory. 

The subject of education constitutes a part of the internal and mu- 
nicipal affairs of the States; and the power to establish schools and 
Colleges properly belonged to the States as a part of their reserved sov- 
ereignty. Such a power did not come within the scope of the neces- 
sary powers of the National Government, and, therefore, no express 
powers on this subject were delegated by the States to the National 
Constitution. But Congress, in the exercise of granted powers, in ac- 
cepting the bequest of Smithson and founding the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for the diffusion of knowledge among men, and, especially in the 
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organization of new Territories and in the disposition of the public 
lands, has always consulted the interests of learning and education. In 
the organic acts for the admission of new States into the Union, public 
funds have been set apart by Congress for the support of Schools and 
Seminaries of learning ; and many of the newer States areindebted to 
this source for the munificent provision, which they enjoy, for public 
schools and Colleges. And so it may be said, that the action of Con- 
gress in this regard, has been constantly in keeping with the spirit of 
American legislation, as it has existed, from the earliest times to the 
present day. 

Since the period of the revolution, as new constitutions have been 
framed, whether by new or old States, provisions have been inserted 
in them expressly requiring the Legislature to organize and maintain 
common schools and seminaries of learning; until, at this time, the 
Constitutions of twenty-seven (out of the thirty-one) States of the 
Union contain express clauses to this effect. In the other four States, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Delaware, and Kentucky, the common school 
system is established, by the authority of the legislature, under the im- 
plied powers of their several Constitutions, as in earlier times ; and, 
in all the States of the Union, the necessary means for the support of 
schools are provided for, by fixed public funds, by legislative appropria- 
tion, or by special taxation. In at least twenty of the States, perma- 
nent funds, in several mstances, on a truly magnificent scale, have 
been created and firmly founded for the perpetual support of public 
education. 

Until the acquisition of Louisiana by the American Government, 
nothing like a system of common schools had existed in the territory 
West of the Mississippi. St. Louis and New Orleans were then old 
towns. The French and Spanish settlements grew up under absolute 
monarchies, which were a union of Church and State, with a juris- 
prudence, the basis of which was the Roman civil law, and the super- 
structure, and the hierarchal edicts of regal absolutism. No common 
school system ever existed under that kind of government. But this 
liberty-loving institution is now constitutionally established in all the 
States of the old French and Spanish Louisiana; and munificent funds 
have been provided for their permanent support. Even the new Ter- 
ritory of Minnesota has ahready instituted, by act of the legislature, a 
thorough common school system, which is supported as yet, entirely by 
taxation of the people. And it would not be too much to say, what the 
facts of our history show, that the inhabitants of the western bank of 
the Mississippi, whatever their origin, have rejoiced alike in the happy 
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change which American progress has effected, in less than half a cen- 
tury, in the government, laws, institutions and customs of the country. 

Thus, for two centuries, has the common school system been funda- 
mentally incorporated into the constitutions, laws, and usages of the 
American people. It has grown with their growth — and strengthened 
with their strength. No principle can be said to have become more 
thoroughly a part of the common law of America. No one institutum 
can be said to be more radically a part of the great American scheme 
of liberty. 

No subject was more dearly cherished by our ancestors; no public 
institution has been more munificently encouraged by past generations; 
and none shodd be more carefully preserved and cherished by us, none 
more sacredly transmitted to posterity. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the modern common school sys- 
tem is, that it has been placed, by the entire exslusion of sectarian 
teaching of religion, on its true constitutional footing as a public insti- 
tution for elementary education merely. The evil and chief hindrance 
that beset it, in the colonial times, were the clashing of sects and reli- 
gious disputes. While the whole people were of one sect, as in the 
early colonies of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, but little difficulty 
was experienced. But when new sects arose in New England, in 
Pennsylvania, in Maryland— everywhere — ^public education partook of 
the prevailing religious strife. The Catholic had left behind him, on 
other shores and to the history of other times, his inquisition ; his avio 
dafty and his pompous processions. Time was required, before the 
Salem witchcraft, the Connecticut ty thing-man, and the stern bigotry of 
Puritanism should be likewise buried in the tomb of the dead past. 

Our American Constitutions, State and National, since the period of 
the revolution, have rigorously excluded from the Government any es- 
tablishment of religion ; and, on the other hand, the State Constitu- 
tions, (which alone have full jurisdiction of the subject,) springing di- 
rectly from the people, have carefully instituted public education and 
studiously enjoined upon the legislature the promotion of knowledge 
and learning, the arts and sciences, and general intelligence, as an es- 
sential condition of free government. By this constitutional separation 
of public education from religious teaching, two things widely distinct 
in their own nature, the common school system hiis been raised to its 
present high position in this country and established, we may hope, 
forever, on the broad ground of universality. It has thus been ren- 
dered a possible and practicable, as well as a necessary, institution for 
the United States of America. 
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Universality is a necessary quality of all elementary instruction in 
the principles of science, philosophy, and language. The object of 
elementary education, common school or collegiate, is rather to furnish 
the means and instruments for the acquisition of knowledge, than to 
impart to children general knowledge upon all subjects. Common 
School education does not go beyond the first elements of arithmetic, 
geography, and grammar. Collegiate education scarcely goes beyond 
the elementary truths of science, philosophy and letters. This kind of 
knowledge does not partake of any religious opinions, nor is there in 
it anything of a religious nature, which is not common to all religions 
as a part of universal and necessary truth. The object of this educa- 
tion is not religion, but intelligence. This exclusion of religion, a^ 
such, from the government and from all institutions of governmental 
establishment, has its foundation in the immutable principles of reason 
and sound philosophy. Reason has its principle, and philosophy its 
end, in God; and the great truths of science and philosopny are eter- 
nal and sacred in their Supreme Author. It is not in any spirit of dis- 
respect for religion, that we maintain these positions with regard to the 
public schools. On the contrary, in what we say, we desire to mani- 
fest the most profound reverence for the laws of God, man, and the na- 
ture of things. In strict truth, the end of civil government is not re- 
ligion, but justice ; and without justice there can be no true religion. 
Justice organized in the State, presupposes sufficient moral sanction 
and religious reverence in the people, for the establishment and main- 
tainance of a just govenunent. The intelligence of the people is one 
essential condition of such a government ; and it is, therefore, the ob- 
ject and end of public education. No religious sect, then, can have 
any just, or reasonable, ground of complaint, that reb'gious teaching is 
excluded from the pubhc schools. 

Nor, by this separation of religion from public education, is any 
attack made upon religion, nor any prejudice shown against the instruc- 
tion of children and youth in the principles and truths of religion* 
Contemporaneously with Common School education, religious instruc- 
tion may go on at home, — at the family fireside, in the Sunday School, 
and in the Church. Here parents can guard the religious instruction 
of their children with the more scrupulous care. Here the priest, or 
minister, may lend the more efifectual aid, in spiritual matters, undis- 
turbed by conflicting opinions. Here teachers, carefully selected, may 
be more safely entrusted with religious education, and children may 
still be efiectually brought up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. 
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If the Common Schools do not teach religion, neither do they teach 
ii religion. It is no more their proper function to teach sectarian Chris- 
tianity than party politics. Who ever inquires the politics of a public 
school teacher ? Who should inquire of his religion beyond his charac- 
ter for good principles and good morals ? He is expected to be a man 
of sobriety, temperance, virtue, honor, patriotism, and due reverence 
for sacred things ; and these qualities imply both a christian and a re- 
publican character. A republican atmosphere pervades the whole 
country, and so it should pervade the school-room. The general spirit 
of practical Christianity pervades the whole fabric of society; and so it 
may penetrate the recesses of the school-room. No further should re- 
ligion, or politics, go in the business of public education. No good 
citizen can justly complain that they go thus far. But no religious sect 
can ever be permitted to impose its dogmas, its creed, its priesthood, or 
its church organization upon the public institutions of America. The 
freedom of all sects can exist only under the legal and constitutional 
equality of all. 

Many parents are so careful of the whole education, associations, 
manners, and habits of their children, that, having the requisite time 
and means, they prefer home education, select private schools, or religious 
schools, to any public institution. It is not the part of the common 
school system to interfere with, or to complain of, this clear privilege 
and undoubted right. It does not seek to abridge this liberty, nor 
to control the judgment of parents in this matter. As a public institu- 
tion, its spirit is universal benefit. It throws its doors open to all; and 
it seeks to remove every bar that may unjustly, or needlessly, exclude 
from the public school-room the children of any parent in the commu- 
nity. Those parents, who have neither the time, nor the means, for 
private instruction at home, who cannot afford the expense of select 
schools, and who are not satisfied with that precarious, and perhaps 
otherwise objectionable, mode of education, which the slender facilities 
of charity schools meagerly provide, might justly feel it as a grievance, 
if they were necessarily excluded from the benefit of the public school. 
Especially when they consider that these schools were supported by 
public funds and general taxation, they might feel that an unjust bur- 
den was imposed on them, as citizens and tax-payers, by the constitu- 
tion and laws of the country. But, in truth, there is no grievance, and 
therefore no unjust burden. That the absence of express religious in- 
structions is imposed on all, as a condition of their enjoying the benefit 
of the public schools, is no griev^ance on any one. No common school 
system can practically, nor justly, exist, but upon this condition. And 
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as long as the wisdom of the people shall consider that system an es- 
sential element of free government — as long as the spirit of our laws 
and history remains the same — ^it must and will exist. That no parent 
can enjoy this public benefit, but on condition of sending their children 
to the same school with any and all other children in the community, is 
no grievance. It is only on a hke condition that all citizens enjoy their 
rights and liberty, in common, under the general laws of the land. 
Citizens of all sects and conditions must necessarily mingle together 
constantly in all the afiairs and business of life. No man considers 
his opinions, his religion, or his morals, much endangered by this ne- 
cessary condition of citizenship. Children abo must necessarily asso- 
ciate together. Out of doors, this association must be more or less 
general and promiscuous. Common school children are the last per- 
sons m the world to engage in religious discussions. Proselytism be- 
gins only with maturity. Whatever evib may result from these neces- 
sary conditions of life, it is clearly no fault of the government and laws. 
These laws are inexorable for every parent of every sect. This Com- 
mon School system is constitutional, fundamental, in the State, — in the 
history, principles and spirit of the Republic; and every American 
citizen, whether he derive any immediate personal benefit, or not, is 
bound, on his allegiance to his government, on his fealty to American 
Liberty, to contribute to the support of public education.* 

'Note bt the Editor. — Our respected correspondent most ezcofle ns fh>m publishing the 
oonelnsioii of his able article^ as it opens the discussion of a question, which the peace, quiet 
and vital interests of this community and of American soeiety generally require should not 
be raised. If it ever be raised, we want others to assume the responsibility of it, and of the 
strifo, bickerings, disBensions, and discord it will sow in society. At present, nothing has 
been done here to justify us, either in throwing down, or taking up the guantlet, and we shall 
not do either, until it m foiled upon us. 



THE DUTIES OF THE TEACHER. 

BY HEV. B. DAWES. 

At present, I fear these duties are not sufficiently understood, and 
that society at large does not attach the importance to them which it 
ought to do ; but as the people become better educated they will, it is 
to be hoped, attach greater value to the services of the teacher. In 
the mean time he must expect to meet with difficulties, and to find hin- 
drances where he might have looked for support, and altogether to find 
the road not so smooth as he had calculated upon. 

As long as there are those who prefer darkness to light, — an igno- 
rant peasantry to an enlightened one, — ^who look upon the laborer as a 
machine which sleep winds up at night, to be set again in motion in the 
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morning, and again ran down on doing its daily work, — who think he 
has sufficient knowledge of the world if he knows the order of suc- 
cession in which the days of the week come, — and that although God 
has given the laborer a mind, it was not intended he should exercise it, 
it was only the body that was made for his use ; so long will there be 
hindrances in the way of education, and it will have to struggle against 
opinions, and against difficulties arising out of them, which may for a 
time impede its progress, but must in the end give way. 

But it is not learning alone will make an efficient teacher, and over- 
come these dfficulties ; there are many other requisites of a personal 
nature, which if he does not naturally possess, he must endeavor to ac- 
quire. He must not only teach by precept, but by example : anything 
he can say will have comparatively little effect, if he is an example of 
the direct contrary in his own conduct. 

With respect to punishment, the less of severity the belter ; he should 
endeavor to win over the children by kindness and good temper, rea- 
soning with them in a cheerful way, and always endeavoring to dis- 
criminate, as far as possible, between idlenes and a want of ability. 
When two children are set to do the same thing, such as getting by 
heart a piece of poetry for instance, it may be a very unequal task: 
he should not be angry with a child which has done its best. Tliis is 
an error which I have often seen in teachers. On this point there is an 
anecdote in Stanley's interesting " Life of Dr. Arnold," which ought 
to be engraven in the mind of every teacher. He had once got out of 
patience and spoken sharply to a pupil, who was a plodding boy, but 
who had taken great pains; when the pupil looked up in his face and 
said, ** Why do you speak angrily, sir ? indeed, I am doing the best I 
can.'' Years afterwards he used to tell this story to his children, and 
said, ** I never felt so much ashamed in my life ; that look and that 
speech I have never forgotten." This requires no comment, it speaks 
both to the feelings and to the understanding. 

In teaching children the habits of cleanliness, the teacher will have 
great difficulty, if he does not set an example in his own person ; he 
should not go to the school unshaken ; this has a dirty and a slovenly 
appearance. 

He should endeavor to make them open and straightforward in their 
conduct, and on all occasions to speak the truth ; to get rid of all those 
feelings of low cunning which are loo prevalent in all society; to be 
an example himself of open, manly, and straightforward conduct. He 
must not attempt to despise others for conduct which he himself is 
guilty of. 
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He should set an example of industry, thriftiness, and good manage 
ment in his own aflfairs ; by this he will gain the good opinion of those 
around him, and very much increase his power of doing good. In his 
religious teaching he should impress upon them, and show it in his own 
conduct, that Scripture truths are not intended as mere idle words al- 
ways in their mouths, and little in their thoughts, but to be acted upon. 
Some of these observations may appear trite and commonplace, and I- 
will not go on adding to them. The teacher ought to see and feel that 
life is made of little things, that man is a <* bundle of habits," and that 
it is therefore of importance that he should acquire good ones in youth, 
and that although each single thing may not of itself appear of im- 
portance, it is only by attending to each separately that good as a whole, 
and in the aggregate, can be produced ; that it is only by impressing 
upon the minds of children over and over again, by example and by 
precept, the importance of these litde things and these little duties, (in 
addition to the other instruction which he has to give,) that he can work 
out a good result, and discharge those duties to society which are ex- 
pected from him. 



A TEACHEB^S EVENING REFLECTIONS. 

Another daj Is past;— its work is done; 

Foreyer done, whether for good or iU : 

The stem, inexorable post has won 

From ever-losing time, mor>^ moments stlU : 

Moments whose deeds were oars, while yet to be,-^ 

Bat now past oar oontrol^ — the things of memoiy. 

Now,-Hae repose visits the wearied mind. 

Let me review eaoh act, each word and thought; 

Have I my duty carefully defined. 

And Mthfally for its performance wroaght ? 

By my yoang charge have I weU done my part ? 

Aie they more wise and good, — ^improved in mind and heart ? 

Have I alike shunned harsh severity, 

And weak indulgence,— yet been just and kind ? 

Has calm forbearance tempered energy? 

And pafclenoe still with firmneaB been combined ? 

Ah! noy— the good intent is all I daim; 

Hy deeds have fallen far short of my exalted aim. 

Yet I wiU not despair ;— my errors past 
Shall beacon-like, warn me of dangerous ground 
Which I will shun; — and should stem censure cast 
Its okiUing influence, my courBe around, — 
By unkind words should my sad heart be riven, 
Fjreelyas I for^ve,— so may I be forgiven. 0. V. A* 
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A Fine Simile. — ^Mr. Headly, in a lecture recently delivered at 
Rochester, in speaking of the American Declaration of Independence, 
and the attitude taken by this country before the world, introduced the 
following very happy figure : 

** Have you ever seen an Eagle fettered to the earth day after day 
and week after week ? How his plumage droops, and his proud bear- 
ing sinks away into an expression of fear and humility. His eye, that 
was wont to outgaze the sun, is lusterless and dead, and but low sounds 
of irritation escape him. But just let the cry of a poor Eagle, seated 
on a far mountain crag, meet his ear, then how his roughened plumage 
smooths itself into beauty, his drooping neck becomes erect, and his 
eye gleams as of old. Pour that wild scream again on his ear, and 
those broad wings unfold themselves in their native strength, and with 
a cry as piercing and shrill as that of his fellow, he strains on his fet- 
ters and perchance bursts away, soaring gloriously towards heaven. 
Who then shall stay his flight, or fill his soul with fear ? So had man 
been chained down, age after age, till his spirit was broken, his digni- 
ty and glory gone, and his soul marred and stained. Our declaration 
of rights was the cry of the free Eagle on his mountain crag, and the 
fettered soul heard and answered it the world over, with a shock that 
rocked the thrones of Europe to their base, and made the chain that 
bound it, shake and quiver beneath its angry blows.*' 



THE GRAMMAR STUDENT'S INVOCAnON. 

To Stan that shine so softly bright 
Upon this world of joy and woe. 
Poor your most brilliant rays of light 
On Grammar lessons here below. 

Te winds now roaming through the bloom 
And fragrance of a sunny clime^ 
Now raging in the fell simoon, 
Now whispering to the northern pine^ 

Awake ! and from the topmost height 

That crowns the hiU of soienoe, blow 

A storm of knowledge, else this wight 

VTiU never any Grammar know. Ahov. 



Errata. In the March number of the Teacher several typograph- 
ical errors occur, the most of which the intelligent reader can correct, 
but there are several which are not so easy of correction. The great- 
est of which is page 89. For .John A. Kayser read John A. Kasson. 
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EDUCATION IN MISSOURI. 

The difficulties of establishing an efficient system of public instruc- 
tion in Missouri are, in some respects, the same as those encounter- 
ed by all the new States. Want of adequate funds and the sparcity 
of population are general obstacles in all new communities to an edu- 
cational system. However, in the new States north of Missouri and 
the Ohio rirer, the immigration being almost exclusively from the 
kiorthern and eastern free States, the population may be considered a 
homogeneous one as far as public instruction is concerned, and as 
presenting few, if any opposmg elements to the establishment of a 
system of general education: in Missouri the case is entirely difier* 
ent ; and in addition to general difficulties, of want of funds, and 
population, we have a popuhition immigrating from those older States 
which have done little or nothing for popular education. They are 
not only ignorant of the means and appliances necessary to establish 
an efficient system of instruction, and of the advantages of it, but are 
more or less hostile to it Hence, even where we have sufficient 
density of population, we are met with obstacles, such as want of in- 
formation and prejudices, which have to be removed before we can 
lay a firm and broad foundation for the education of the masses. 
Unaccustomed to the common school system, and finding it sustained 
by public funds and free, too many regard it as charity, and public 
schools as excellent charitable institutions for which their feelings of 
benevolence prompt them to provide funds ; but the idea of sending 
their children to them, is as revolting, as a proposition would be of 
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sending them to the country poor house. This prejudice to some ex- 
tent operates upon our wealthy class of citizens, but not so greatly as 
upon those who have but little means, but great pretensions. It is 
no uncommon occurrence among these latter, who have such a high 
sense of honor, (as they would make the community believe) that 
they cannot send their children to the public schools, because they 
look upon a gratuity as a charity, make no scruple of sending them 
to what they call a *' pay school," and afterwards, remember to forget 
paying the tuition. However, many of our wealthy citizens refrain 
from sending to the public schools lor entirely different reasons, than 
those supposed by those persons with whom respectability consists in 
aping the rich. They do not regard the public schools as charitable 
institutions, or in any way less respectable, or less efficient than private 
schools ; but because there is not yet provision made for the education 
of all the children in the community in them, they argue, that by 
sending their own children, they might crowd out those, who could 
not, for want of means, receive an education elsewhere. Their mo- 
tives, howe^'er laudable, have an effect, the very reverse of what they 
intend, and instead of benefiting, they are injuring hundreds and thou- 
sands, who will in consequence grow up in ignorance, that would other- 
wise avail themselves of the free education in the public schools. We 
know what we say, and we speak by the book. Again, and again, 
when we have urged parents to send their children to the public schools, 
we have been asked who among the wealthy families were sending 
their children to the public schools? And, as we could not answer, 
we failed in our object. One millionaire by sending his children to 
the public schools, in St. Louis, would thereby become a public bene- 
factor. There are those in this community, as in all others, who are 
pretenders to gentility, and whose ideas of respectability consists in 
aping the dress, habits, customs, manners, and even follies and vices 
of the wealthy. To such, the fact that a millionaire does not send his 
children to the public schools, is a sufficient evidence that it is neither 
genteel nor respectable to send to them, and therefore, that they would 
lose all pretensions to either, if they would. It is useless, (we know 
it, because we have tried it), to point out the fact that many of inde- 
pendent circumstances, a majority of those who are " well to do" in 
the world, and many of our most respecuble, influential and inteUec- 
tual citizens are enrolled as patrons of the public schools, and that they 
would for no consideration withdraw their children from them : be- 
cause those with whom you argue consider weight of character, as no 
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equipoise for weight of purse. We call the attention of our wealthy 
citizens to this fact, and ask them, if facts are as we have stated them, 
whether it is not a duty they owe, to patronize the public schools more 
generally than they do now? 

Want of means to educate all ? How will funds be provided, unless 
the community is agreed as to their necessity ? Means never fail of 
being forthcoming, when a community has agreed to their necessity to 
build a railroad, to build bridges, common roads, canals, or any other 
channels of communication for commercial purposes, or to erect public 
buildings for municipal, county, state or national purposes ; neither 
will they fail, when a community has agreed to their necessity for 
educational purposes. But while one holds back under plea of not 
means enough, and thus induces twenty others to hold back, because 
they must ape their wealthy neighbors, the community never can or 
will agree to provide for public instruction as a public necessity. 

Education is a necessity, upon that point all are agreed ; but is it a 
private, or a public necessity, and of such a nature that the public has 
any irterest or concern in it? All these questions must be answered 
affirmatively ; and therefore the duty to provide for obtaining its bene- 
fits are as imperious as that for providing for any other necessity. 
The next question therefore is, which is most economical, the private, 
or the public system? We answer, that the private system is the most 
expensive by at least four hundred per cent. Therefore, if this be so, 
and if one-fourth, or fifth part of the community is able to pay for 
educating their own children out of their private means ; and if it will 
cost them as much to educate their children, as if thrown into a public- 
fund, it would take to educate all the children in the community? 
equally well, yea better than it can be done at private schools; ought 
tbey not from considerations of economy, if not from patriotism and 
philanthropy, adopt the public system ? We will not, at present, run 
a parallel between the public and private schools for the purpose of 
sho ving the immense advantages of the former over the latter in 
discipline, thoroughness and general efficiency, for that would lead us 
too far aside from our present purpose. This much, however, we 
will say, that in a matter of such vital imp9rtance as education, and so 
intimately connected with the welfare, happiness and success in life^ 
there is not only a necessity for its being done, but for its being well 
done, and more thoroughly and efiectually than it ever was, or can be 
done under the private system. To do it well, requires rigid and in- 
flexible discipline, and more independence in the instructor, than is 
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possible under the private system. Not only so, but maps, globes, 
philosophical, chemical, mathematical and astronomical apparatus, are 
necessary which few private teachers can afford to provide* The pub- 
lic, however, can afford to provide them, and to any extent they may 
deem necessary ; and when once provided, they will last for genera* 
tions. 

Again, the cost of tuition in the public schools is less than one-fifth 
oi what it is in private schools for the same branches. In ihe St. 
Xouis Public Primary Schools, the tuition is on an average five dollars 
per scholar per annum ; in private schools it is thirty-six dollars for 
•the same branches. In the Public Grammar Schools the average cost 
is ten dollars per scholar per annum : in private schools the same 
branches cost fifty dollars and upwards. In tlie St. Louis Public High 
School, where the higher branches of an English education together 
ivith the ancient and modern languages are taught, the cost will be 
about sixteen dollars ; in the private High Schools it is sixty dollars and 
upwards per scholar per annum. Economy is immensely in favor of 
the public system ; but thoroughness and efRciency favor it equally as 
*great. If any body doubts this, let him but reflect on the nature of 
Uhe two systems. The private system is controlled by those whose 
> qualifications are never scanned, or inquired into, and who are depen- 
<dent lor support upon the whims and caprices of parents, or which is 
the same thing, the caprices of the children. The success of a private 
teacher entirely depends upon the extent he can win, and retain the 
affections of the children. While he does this, parents will patronize 
him liberally, but let him give them plenty of hard work to do, and in- 
flexibly exact its performance, and then 

Othello's oocupatm 'b gone. 

But the public system is controlled by public officers, and adminis- 
tered by those whose qualifications and acquirements are rigidly in- 
quired into and ascertained. They are independent of, and beyond 
the reach of the whims and caprices of parents, and hence, can exact 
the performance of what they prescribe. Their success depends up- 
on the extent of the scholarship which they produce, and which is con- 
stantly and carefully inquired into ; and not only the amount actually 
accomplished ascertained, but a rigid comparison instituted between it 
and what others accomplish. Not only so, but each school is compar- 
ed with others as to mode of instruction, discipline, order, &c., and if 
in any particular.it fails coming up to the standard, the defect is point- 
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ed out and the remedy applied. Hombuggery, if attempted, will soon 
be detected and exposed, and .the person attempting it, driven in dis- 
grace from the public service. Let those who want to be satisfied 
respecting the working of the two systems, examine into their work* 
ing as now established in this city. We feel confident that the St. 
Louis Public Schools, with perhaps two or three exceptions, will not 
only bear the closest scrutiny, but will, after the most rigid investiga- 
tion and comparison, be pronounced to excel the best private schools 
in the city, in acquirements, scholarship, mode of instruction, disci- 
pline, order, and every essential element that constitutes a good school. 
If our citizens will make this scrutiny and institute this comparison, 
there will be no longer any necessity on our part to urge them to send 
to the public schools. A half a dozen of visits to our public schools 
will furnish them all the information they need on this subject. 

Within the last few years a great change has been wrought in 
the public mind respecting the public schools in this city, and the 
schools have advanced in character and efficiency, during that time, 
with unexampled rapidity. The effect of this change has been salu- 
tary in its influence upon the public sentiment of the State. We 
see it in the eimctments of the last legislature, which, with unexam- 
pled munificence, has set apart one-fourth of the entire State revenue 
for school purposes. As the people of the Slate are about embarking 
in the noble enterprise of organising and putting in operation an ex- 
tensive and efficient system of public schools, a few words respecting 
the essentials can not be inappropriate. First, then, what system shall 
be adopted? There are two systems for organisation to select from: 
one of which is, that which now prevails almost exclusively in this 
State beyond the limits of the city of St. Louis. We have no name 
for, but we can easily so describe it that all can recognise it. It con- 
sists in having in one room, and under one instructor every degree of 
acquirements from the alphabet to the mathematics, and the ancient 
languages, and a variety of capacity from those of the most tender 
years, to those of adult age. Such a miscellaneous multitude defies 
all attempts at classification, and the diversity of branches to be taughti 
forbid all hope of essential success to the teacher, and of proficiency 
in study to the scholar. The other system is the graded school sys- 
tem, and the schools organised under it, are sometimes called Union 
Schools. As a system, this is intended to avoid the evils of the first 
mentioned system. The graded school system divides the scholars 
into two, and where it is practicable, in three classes, according to ac- 
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quirements, each of which is taught in separate rooms and under sepa- 
rate and independent teachers. These classes are called according to 
their grades, Primary, Grammar and High School classes. In the 
primary class, which constitutes the Primary school, children are 
taught the alphabet, reading, spelling, intellectual arithmetic, as far as 
involving simple operations in addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division, and easy lessons in geography. When they have attained 
sufficient proficiency in these elementary branches, they are transfer- 
red to the Grammar schools, where they are taught grammar, geogra- 
phy, mental and written arithmetic, reading, writing, &c. And when 
they have sufficiently advanced in these branches they are transferred 
to the High school, where algebra, geometry, philosophy, history, the 
hnguages, together with all the higher branches are taught. To or- 
ganise schools upon this system, school houses must be built different- 
ly from what they are now. Where the population is sparse two class- 
es or grades of scholars only should be made, and the building adapted 
to their accommodation. Where such is the case the building must be 
two stories high, giving one story to each grade of scholars. The sys- 
tem of graded schools is infinitely superior to all other systems. It 
applies to instruction, the principles of a division of labor, found so 
efficient and economical in manufacturing and other branches of hu- 
man industry. The advantages are so obvious that there is scarcely 
any necessity for illustration, as every reflecting mind will perceive 
them at once. There are, however, a few advantages that we will 
name. First, it is better, because of a division of labor, and because 
the school house is more spacious, more eligibly situated, and better 
constructed, the pupils have more comfort, better heahh, and most pro- 
bably better provisions for learning, such as black boards, maps, and 
other apparatus. Second, it is cheaper, because a fine house will 
secure a large and a better attendance of pupils, better classiflcatioa 
can be made, and therefore enabling one teacher to instruct more than 
he otherwise could ; and the Primary school can be placed under the 
charge of a female, whose wages will be one-half less than that of a 
male, and females are found by experience to be better adapted to 
manage small children, and more efficient in instructing them in the 
primary branches than males. And third, there will be better teach- 
ers, because in reducing the number of teachers, better compensation 
can be given, and consequently, better instruction secured. Such are 
some of the advantages of this system, and it is fast coming in vogue, 
and supplanting the miscellaneous system in our western States. We 
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hope to see it generally adopted in Missouri, as the system under out 
new |chool law. 

Our Legislature, at its recent session, has not only done nobly in 
providing a munificent fund for public education, but by ingrafting 
important and salutary provisions in the new school law. The law 
creates the office of General Superintendent of Public Instruction, an 
officer much needed, and without whom, an efficient school system is 
impossible. The county Commissioner of Common Schools is also an 
invaluable officer, and if the appointing powers act cautiously in se- 
lecting for these officers the most competent men that can be had, 
diey will do incalculable benefit for our school system, and will infuse 
new life and vigor into it. With the general provisions of the new 
kw, we are much pleased, because every change made from the old 
one has been for the better. The duties prescribed for the new offi- 
cers are all essential and calculated to do an immense amount of good. 
All we regret is, that the Legislature has not gone a little further. 
As far as it did go, it followed the suggestions contained in the able 
annual report of the Hon. £. B. Ewing, late Secretary of State and 
ex'officio Superintendent of Common Schools, which we publish in the 
present number. A further adoption of his recommendations would 
have increased the efficiency of the system four- fold with but a tri- 
fling expense, and what is more, would have insured its permanency: 
we especially allude to his suggestions respecting Teachers* Institutes, 
and Normal Schools, for the improvement and education and training 
of teachers, to take charge of our schools, Mr. Ewing in his report 
states, that the most prominent defect in, and the most serious obsta- 
cle to establishing an efficacious system of common schools is the 
want of qualified teachers. He might have gone much further, and 
he would not have colored too highly, if he had stated, that not one 
half the amount of good is accomplished by the money now spent, that 
would be, if teachers were better qualified for the discharge of the du- 
ties of their office. However, he said enough to have drawn the seri- 
ous attention of the Legislature to devise some remedy for this defect, 
especially as he declared improvement in efficiency impossible, while 
such general incompetency prevailed amongst teachers. It was not 
necessary to risk any money in making experiments, to find a remedy 
for the existing evil. Remedies at once simple and efficacious have 
already been discovered, and generally adopted for the same evils 
elsewhere. These are Teachers' Institutes and Normal Schools. Mr, 
Ewing pointed out both aa the only remedies for the defects com* 
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plained of, but strange as it may seem, the Legislature paid no atten- 
tion to either. 

When teachers are required of extensile acquirements and skill, 
then normal schools are indispensable. But to prepare 9uch, is a 
work of time, and if prepared, they would not be needed in great 
numbers for the present. One Normal school would prepare them ai 
rapidly as they would be wanted, and coi;dd receive profitable employ- 
ment. In the mean while, what can be done to render the present 
corps of teachers more efficient? This question admits of but one 
answer, and that is, to organise annuaUy, at convenient paints through- 
out the State, Teachers' Institutes, where normal instruction would be 
given to the teachers assembled for ten or twelve days by competent 
Professors in the Art of Teaching, where they wouki be taught the 
improved method of instruction, and the progress made in govern- 
ment and discipline. Many teachers that are now wasting their time 
and energies in the old method, or rather want of method, and accom- 
plish but little, would become at once efficient and successful teachers 
and ornaments to the profession. New light would dawn upon their 
path ; where chaos and confusion reigned, order and harmony woukl 
appear ; ambition and inquiry would be excited, and suggestions of 
improvement sought after and reduced to practice. The effect would 
be salutary in every way upon the teacher, the pupil and the commu- 
nity, and the Public School would become to be considered the most 
essential and the most cherished of our institutions. Editor. 



SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

Every kind of business requiring the employment of persons to con- 
duct it, is under the supervision of some one, either the employer, or some 
special agent, to v^^tch over it, and see that the work is not only well 
done, but how much of itby each person. Every body knows that without 
this personal supervision, of either the employer or his agent, no busi- 
ness would be carried on either well or profitably. There would be 
waste, there would be idleness, there would be employees who did not 
understand the business, and there would be hundreds of drawbacks of 
various kinds to retard, detract, and defe t its successful prosecution. 
What is true in regard to the material pui suits of life, is also true in 
regard to the training, disciplining and development of mind ; which is 
a business more intricate and complicated than any material pursuit, 
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and calling for more skill, ingenuity and tact, and intellectual training, 
resources and force of character than any other. If this is so, then is 
it not a gross negligence on the part of School Directors to either con- 
fide this trust to one whose pursuits have been foreign to the business 
entrusted to him, or if they have no such agent, to let the schools go 
on the whole year without ever inquiring into their condition, or the 
progress they are making ? It is not our intention at present to speak 
of the qualifications, or duties of a General Superintendent, that we 
shall do hereafter ; but we wish to speak of a supervision which is 
necessary with> as well as without a General Superintendent ; a super* 
sion which is not possible to be attended to by a superintendent, where 
there are as many schools under his charge as in this city ; and a su- 
pervision which will show to the Directory how much work has been 
done by each teacher during the year. 

As at present conducted tHe Directors have no means of ascertain- 
ing the amount of work done, or how done, nor of instituting a com- 
parison between the relative merits of teachers. The annual exami- 
nation furnishes all the information they possess relative to the condi- 
tion of the schools, and any teacher who has tact enough to make that 
pass off well, gets credit for competency and efficiency. It matters not 
how long the class has been drilled for show on examination day, or 
whether the exercises of this year are a mere re^hanh of those of last; 
effect is aimed at, and if that is attained both Directors and parents are 
not only satisfied, but delighted with the performance. Now we say 
that it is not always the case that teachers play off this humbuggery 
upon Directors and parents, but sometimes it has occurred even to the 
re-hoMhing, and neither Directors nor parents detected it, nor were 
avimre of it. The fault is not entirely to be laid at the teacher's door; 
for, if parents and school officers are so remiss in their duty, as not 
to inquire into the progress and ascertain the proficiency scholars are 
making, it is unmistable evidence to the teacher that they are indif- 
ferent about it. and this indifierence is at once also a guarantee of the 
success of the species of humbuggery we have above indicated. To 
attempt it is a . most flagrant act of moral delinquency, and to permit 
it if attempted, is, on the part of those who have the charge of the 
trust, a gross violation of official duty. It is wrong in every way : it is 
wrong on the part of the teacher to attempt it; it is wrong on the 
part ol the Director to be so ignorant of the condition of things as not 
to detect it ; it is a serious wrong to the pupil, not only as it respects 
acquirements, but the fraud, he is made the instrument of practising, is 
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demoralizing in its eflTects ; it is an oatrage upon the public ; and an 
injustice to those teachers, who, the conscientious discharging their 
duties, aim at solid acquirements and not show. The conscientious 
and faithful teacher will welcome as warmly and as cordially any 
improvement in the method of school supervision as the public, and 
will lend all his influence and aid to promote it ; for to him it will bring 
long deferred justice; but those against whom it will operate, by 
exposing their trickery, will oppose it, and do all they can to produce 
a failure. If the national, state, or municipal government, adopted a 
plan to build its docks, arsenals, public buildings, railroads, &c., that 
would give employment to men indiscriminately, without supervision 
as to the quantity and quality of the work done by each individual, 
the public would soon became aroused and denounce such a system, 
and demand that it be abolished, and that one be substituted by which 
the public would know whether it was receiving a quid pro quo for its 
expenditures. Where such a reform would be proposed, those on 
whom it would bear and expose would no doubt make an uproar; but 
those who had faithfully discharged their duties, would welcome it ; 
so in the matter before us, the opposition to it would be no slight evi- 
dence as to the condition of things on which it would operate. The 
school system in this city and State is now in its infancy, and it is time 
to apply the remedy effectually to this evil in it before it becomes in- 
curable. The time has gone by, when an exhibition will be taken for 
an examination, or what was specially prepared for the occasion, as 
an evidence of intellectual attainments. It will be inquired into, and 
ascertained, how much pupils know generally, as well as specially; 
how much in the concrete, as well as in the abstract. When this is 
done, and it must and will be done, then many who have managed to 
maintain a great reputation with parents and directors, will find their 
proper level and sink into obscurity. 

That it is desirable that a stricter supervision should be instituted 
all admit ; that the public welfare demands it, none will question ; and 
that it would tend to elevate the profession of teaching, and raise the 
character and increase the efficiency of the school system is self-evi- 
dent. If so, then, the question that demands solution is, what means 
can be devised to secure so desirable an object? We will give the 
solution we have arrived at, after careful examination and reflection. 
If it be feasible, let it be adopted ; if it be not, then if any one else 
has a better plan let that be adopted. 
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Our plan is this : let books be provided, in which are registered each 
class in the school, and the names of the members in eacb class. At 
the commence ment of the scholastic year, or as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible, let the directors of each ward take these books and go to the 
school located in their respective wards : let them hear the recitation 
of each class, noting the lesson recited, and the page on the text book 
where it is found, and also note, opposite each member of the class, 
how he recites, whether correctly, proiiiptly, indifTerenlly or otherwise. 
Let them note the defects or merits of the class generally and of the 
school. At the end of six months, let them take the same book and 
hear the recitations of the same class s, and note the progress made 
in the book, and the character of the recitations by the member of the 
class individually. And at the end of the year repeat the same pro* 
cess. This mode of procedure will accurately show, both the progress 
of each class separately, and the progress of each member individual- 
ly. It will furnish the directory the means of judging with precision 
the amount of labor performed by each teacher individually, their effi- 
ciency, and qualifications for the places they hold. It will break up 
the habit of turning an examination into an exhibition, and put an 
end to the devices for gulling both parents and directors. It will bring 
out the merits of each teacher relatively, and enable the Board to act 
understandingly in its changes and appointments. Promotion will then 
follow worth; and the Board will be relieved from the suspicions that 
outside influence, and not merit governs its actions in promotions. 

The plan proposed would require the performance of a specific 
amount of work by the teachers ; and not only so much work, but so 
much performed thoroughly and effectually. It would thus call for all 
the resources at the command of each teacher; induce him to study 
and thoroughly master the branches to be taught; and avail himself 
of the facilities of mutual improvement, as furnished by Teachers' 
Associations and Institutes. 

Such a system of supervision would Reveal some strange things. It 
would reveal the fact, that many of the teachers do not even under- 
stand the text books employed, much less teach them; and therefore 
it would lead the Board to do what it ought long since have done, and 
would have done if it had been aware of the facts, viz : n.ake a provi- 
sion for giving normal instruction to all the teachers in its employ. 
This is done in several of the eastern cities, and there is more neces- 
sity for doing it in the west, where education generally is less thorough 
and more of the fancy kind. 
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If the Board of Public Schools in this city are favorably disposed to 
entertain the proposition, we can give them a plan that will increase 
the efficiency generally of the schools under their charge at but a tri- 
fling expense. At the next annual election, let it be made a part of 
the contract with their teachers, that they shall every Saturday, or if 
that should be deemed too often, every other Saturday, attend the 
Teacher's Association, where three or four of the male principals will 
be required to teach with them in classes for two or three hours ; and 
not only make them thoroughly proficient in the branches they are 
required to teach, and the systems of the text books, but also in the 
best method of teaching them. If this will be done an astonishing 
change will be wrought in one year in our public schools. But as it 
would require a great amount of extra labor on the part of the male 
teachers selected to conduct these exercises, a small additional com- 
pensation should be allowed them, say to all some two hundred or 
three hundred dollars, which would be the entire expense of this very 
essential improvement. 

It is hardly necessary for us to dilate upon the advantages of this 
improvement: there are, however, some considerations that merit at- 
tention. Organized as our system is, with a High School as a centre, 
wherein are collected the ripest scholars from the Grammar schools, it 
is essential that the instruction in the Grammar schools should be ac- 
cording to a given system, so that when the classes graduate to the 
High School, members from the different schools can be classed toge- 
ther, and recite together without any subsequent drilling. If a class in 
grammar, or arithmetic, or reading, is differently taught in one school 
from another, or all the others, the scholars from that school will throw 
away everything into confusion, when they enter the High School, and 
they have then to be drilled in, before they can proceed, during which 
their associates while waiting for them are making no progress. For 
the Board to prescribe uniformity in textbooks is not enough to produce 
uniformity in system of insiruction. In several of our schools though 
Greene is the text book in grammar, and Mandeville in reading, yet 
the grammar and reading as taught in them is anything, but the sys- 
tem of either author ; and the same remark applies to arithmetic ; men- 
tal arithmetic especially. Now the intention of the Board, in adopting 
uniform text books, was, to have a uniform system of instruction ; and in 
adopting particular text books to the exclusion of others, it was de- 
signed that instruction should be according to the system in the bc^ks se- 
lected ; their supposed superiority of system in fact determining their se- 
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lection. It is therefore all-important that the Board should see that the 
system adopted is carried out, and enforce its compliance with when 
necessary. The authors in grammar and reading are both great inno- 
vators, and thf ir systems are not only improvements, but entire revolu- 
tions in teaching these respective branches. As such, they require 
study and labor on the part of those into whose hands they are placed, 
to teach according to the method of the author. Unless teachers do 
master these systems, they will make but sad work ; and when they 
send up their pupils to the High School, then the whole work has to 
be done over again. Here arises an imperious necessity for some such 
regulation for the improvement and instruction of our teachers as we 
have indicated. 

Believing, as we do, that incalculabl s advantages will result from 
the adoption of some such measure as we have suggested wherever 
there is a school system, we leave the subject to the consideration of 
those in whose hands the people have committed the trust of popular 
education. Editor. 



REPORT 

or THE 

SUPERINTENDENT OP COMMON SCHOOLS. 



OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE,; 
CiTT OF Jkpfersoh, Jakuabt 6, 1853. 

To the General ^^ssembly of the Stale of Missouri: 

Agreeably to law, I have the honor to submit to the legislature the 
seventh report of the Superintendent of Common Schools. 

The tabular statements herewith preser ted, marked A and B, ex- 
hibit in detail the apportionment in 1851, $70,543 49, consisting of 
bank dividends accruing to school fund in the previous year of f 34,- 
540 08 each, and balance of $1,6(53 33 remaining in treasury. Of 
this amount, there was apportioned $69,895 20 (including $f502 24 
under special acts) among 175,839 children reported, between the 
ages of five and twenty years — ^leaving balance of $648 29. 

Of the amount subject to apportionment in 1852— $59,654 26, con- 
sisting of dividends declared in July, 1851, of $28,783 40, and in 
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December of same year of $30,221 67, and former balance — ^there 
was apportioned $58,411 OS among 193,384 children, including 
$1,534 08 under special acts of the legislature, leavirjg balance in the 
treasury of $1,243 18. The ratio on which the first apportionment 
was made, was forty cents to each child ; the last, thirty cents. 

Reports were received in 1860 from all the counties in the State, 
except Crawford, Dodge, Dunklin, Ste. Genevieve, Scott and Texas; 
and in 1851, from all except Camden, Dunklin, Ozark, Pemiscot, Scott, 
Shannon, Stone and Vernon. 

Among other duties enjoined upon the superintendent, by the 28th 
section of the first article of the school law, is that of exhibiting a 
" statement of the condition of the common schools of the Slate." 
This requirement, 1 regret, it is not in my power satisfactorily to com- 
ply with. The only source of official information on the subject is the 
reports required by the 27th section of the second article of t*he act of 
eighteen hundred and forty-five ; and evm if the law was strictly com- 
phed with in making them, they are not sufficiently comprehensive to 
fulfil the requirement mentioned. But such is the irregularity and in- 
completeness of these reports they cannot be relit-d on, as furnishing 
data from which to infer anything satisfactory touching the real condi- 
tion of the schools, or the general operations of the system. 
■ The primary object of the reports referred to, being to furnish a 
basis of apportionment of State school money among disiicisy and the 
act of eighteen hundred and forty-seven having substituted a different 
basis, it was supposed by many school officers, that such reports were 
no longer necessary ; and since the passage of that act, they have been 
very defective and irregular. With the view of exhibiting to the legis- 
lature such statistics as would as fully as practicable accomplish the 
objf ct of the provision referred to, a circular was addressed to each 
clerk of the county court in the State who had failed to report, contain- 
ing the necessary form for such reports as had been made under the 
act of 1845. Reports have been received from only fifty-six counties, 
and many of them meagre and incomplete. This is owing, I am in- 
formed, to the failure of directors of townships who, for the reason be- 
fore-mentioned, have deemed it useless to continue their reports to the 
clerk of the county court. The returns received from fifty-six counties 
show the number of organized townships to be 678; number reporting, 
466; districts, parts of districts and separate neighborhoods, 1720; 
the number of such, making reports, 977 ; whole length of time schools 
have been taught by qualified teachers, 5,224 months; amount of 
school money received, including State, township and county school 
money, $63,231 ; amount paid for teachers' wages, in' addition to pub- 
lic money, $43,478; number of children in districts and reporting, 
64,610: of which number, 38,698 are reported as having received in- 
struction in district schools. 

The above (comprising the statistics of only a few more than half 
of the whole number of counties) is yasufficient as a basis for any esti- 
mate for the whole State. It may be remarked, however, that the 
counties which have made reports, (being the older and more popu* 
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lous ones,) have a much larger proportionate numher of organized 
schools than those not reporting. 

The necessity for a change in the law in this respect is ohvious. 
Without full and reliable statistical and other information , it is of course 
impossible to know anything definite or satisfactory in regard to the 
character and condition of schools, the manner in which the system is 
administered, what results have been attained by it, or what it promises 
to accomphsh. Such also are the only means of ascertaining defects, 
whether in the system or in the mode of its admin stration, and the 
only reliahle basis of such legislative reforms and improvements as 
experience may suggest. To this end, the scope of statistical inquiry 
and information should he more comprehensive, and so enlarged and 
varied as to exhibit with fidelity and accuracy everything determining 
or modifying the character of the schools, and the practical workings 
of the system. Such an exposition as will subserve any of the prac- 
tical purposes indicated, it is believed, can only be accomplished by 
a different method of school supervision. 

The necessity for a more direct, thorough and active supervision of 
our school system has been heretofore presented to the consideration of 
the legislatature, in connection with the recommendation to create the 
office of State Superintendent of common schools, distinct and separate 
from that of Secretary of State. Every successive year of its history^ 
serves to make more apparent this defect in the system, and to give 
force to the suggestion which proposes to remedy it Without such 
an officer acting as the head, directing and controlling the operations 
and movements of the educational machinery, it is impossible for it to 
be practically what it is in theory — a system, with its several parts 
and members acting in harmony, and sustaining the mutual depen- 
dence necessary to useful and efficient action. 

The relation that such an officer would sustain to the system, would 
impose upon him duties so varied and important, as to bring him ac- 
tively and constantly into the educational held, and would elicit all the 
energy and talents that could be brought to his arduous work. What 
he would achieve for the system, in performing the duties relating 
more directly to its administration, as the supervision of its opera- 
tions, assisting and instructing subordinate school officers, touching 
their duties, suggestions as to the organization of schools, taeir 
government and discipline, methods of instruction, text books, deci- 
sions of questions arising under the school law, settling controver- 
sies, &c., would not be the only, nor the most important results Joilow- 
ing the introduction of this feature into our system. He would have 
the means of influencing and acting upon public sentiment by personal 
effort among the people, by public addresses and lectures on the multi- 
plied topics connected with the objects of his mission, that would be 
the commencement of a new and auspicious era in the educational his- 
tory of the State. 

Properly directed efforts of this kind, would bring into the educa- 
tional field, an auxihary influence that could not fail to give the cause 
of common schools a powerful impulse, by awakening a deeper and 
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more intelligent interest in all the means and instrumentalities employ- 
ed to advance and sustain it. Education cannot become a leading in- 
terest of the State, until public sentiment shall decree it. This end 
must be attained mainly, by those whose duties will bring them ener- 
getically into the educational field ; whose time, talents and resources 
must be dedicated to the work; whose business it shall be to visit 
every part of the State, and present the claims of public instruction, in 
all the aspects in which it can be commended to popular approval, as 
a question having to do with the practical business of life, its connex- 
ion with individual prosperity, as well as one afl[ecting the man in his 
higher relations and interests. 

Assuming that the utility of such an officer to the system, and to 
the educational interests of the State in all their departments will not 
be called in question ; that a new impulse would be given to the cause 
of common schools ; the public mind awakened to greater interest and 
a higher appreciation of its claims; new educational agencies employ* 
ed ; their character of schools elevated ; their efficiency and usefulness 
increased ; the operations of the system harmonized ; if these things 
must result to the system by such an instrumentality, it is difficult to 
imagine an objection or objections that would be a counterpoise to the 
benefits indicated. The additional expense that would be incurred 
might on a partial view of the subject suggest the only objection it is 
conceived, that could be urged against it. But such an objection could 
have little plausibility or force, unless it is probable the amount for the 
purpose would be appropriated, without an equivalent in the benefits 
resulting from such a measure. If on the contrary, besides the gene« 
ral advantages indicated it should prove to be an economical measure 
of importance, and an actual saving of the school fund, the question 
of expediency is satisfactorily answered. 

It is a well attested fact that school moneys are not unfrequently 
worse than uselessly applied in the payment of teachers who, owing to 
want of proper supervision of the operations of the system, assume a 
responsibility to which they are in nowise equal, and who impose the 
double tax of their own compensation, and that of a successor upon 
whom devolves the preliminary task, of removing obstructions that in- 
judicious methods of instruction had placed in the way. These evils 
and abuses, though only to be fully remedied by supplying the schools 
of the Slate with teachers previously trained in their proiession by 
means ol: Normal schools, or similar institutions, may be greatly miti- 
gated, by the agency of nn officer whose relation to the system, and 
the duties it imposes, would be such as to oblige him to expose evils 
so vitally affecting it, as incompetent teachers, and faulty methods of 
instruction ; and to give due prominence to means designed to elevate 
the standard of education, and give dignity to the teacher's vocation. 

Whilst in this way thousands of dollars now worse than thrown 
away in the manner indicated, would be made to contribute its due 
share in our educational economy, the same object to a limited extent 
would be accomplished, by judicious advice and suggestions in regard 
to the proper managemant of the various school f imds. 
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The reasons urged in behalf of a State superintendency» apply with 
equal force to an officer sastaining the relation to the schools of the 
county that the former would to the whole system. The one is not 
less strongly commended to approval than the other, as being essential 
to a proper system of local and general supervision. 

Such a change in the organization of the system is recommended 
as will dispense with all the present township officers, and substitute 
in their stead an officer for the county, to be styled county supennten- 
dent or commissioner — cleaving the district organization unchanged. 

The following important objects, among others, it is believed, will 
be effected by the proposed change. First, the system will be greatly 
flimpiified, by reducing th 3 number of officers, and lopping off much 
of its complicated machinery. Second, the duties that would be trana« 
{erred from the present officers to the county superintendent, would be 
entrusted to more competent hands, and would be belter and more dili« 
gently performed. 

In the third place, more unity, harmony and vitality would be im- 
parted to the system, by means of a more direct relation and syste- 
matic effort between its members and officers; and the county com- 
missioner would prove an efficient co-worker with the State superin- 
tendent, in giving tone to public sentiment in reference to the claims 
of education, and the various agencies employed to advance iu 

A trial of thirteen years of the existing system, without material 
change, would seem to be sufficient, to test its character and adapta- 
tion to the circumstances and condition of the people. Thi.^ trial has 
been made in many parts of the State, under circumstances as iavor- 
abie as could exist, to exhibit fairly the operations of its machinery, 
and to determine whether the failure was owing more to defects in its 
organization, than to the mode o£ its administration. As the resuh of 
inquiries addressed to those whose official connection with the system 
enabled them to observe more critically its practical workings, the gen- 
eral opinion concurred in attributing to the former of these causes ita 
inefficiency. At present the S3^tem is charaeterized by township in- 
spectors, officers upon whom devolve the important duties of examin- 
ing teachers and inspecting the schools. Each township having its 
own board of inspectors and examininers, instead of being a part of a 
general system^ is practically sep«irate and distinct, and as such, at- 
tended with ail the evils of dissimilar standards of education and me- 
thods of instruction in the same connty ; and deprived of the benefits 
of a system of supervision that would subject all the schools of the 
county to the inspection of the same person or persons. These are 
the consequences of divided responsibiliiy, in reference to official du- 
ties, which are not so appreciated as to act as a stimulant to their dili- 
gent performance. 

The evils of official delinquency consequent upon this defect in the 
organization of our system, are more manifc'st in regard to the ex- 
amination of teachers and the inspection of schools — a part of the sys- 
tem sustaining a more vital relation to the whole, and upon which 
more than any other, depends its life, vigor and usefulness. These 
N. 5. 10 
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dades are perfonned by school inspectors, (consisting of the directors 
not less than three, and the township commissioner) ; and if they were 
competent in all cases, to test, by a proper examination, the qualifica- 
tions of teachers ** as to learning and ability,*' the want of interest not 
unfrequently induces them to take for granted, what does not exist — a 
certificate of capacity follows, almost as a matter of course, and thus 
the schools of the country become the scene of a species of training, 
not answering to any true definition of education. But it is well 
kaown that not unfrequently, those who are required to perform this 
duty, are incompetent to the task, and the ceremony of a so-called ex- 
amination in such cases, of course can answer, none of the purposes 
intended by it — leaving the schools of the country, open, virtually, to 
the lowtst bidder. Such abuses work incalculable mischief, in degrad- 
ing the vocation of the teacher — lowering the standard of education, 
and countenancing methods of insiruction, faulty and vicious in the 
last degree. 

Nearly allied in importance to the examination of teachers, is the 
duty of inspecting schools — a matter, under the present mode, when 
not wholly neglected, seldom performed in a manner to be productive 
of any beneficial results. 

The fact, (as shown by the official reports of directors), that many 
schools are not visited even once a year by inspectors, furnishes a suffi- 
cient commentary upon this feature of the system, and urges more 
strongly than any thing else could, the necessity for immediate re- 
form. 

For the various evils enumerated, it is believed an adequate remedy 
would be found in the manner abready suggested — the appointment of 
a county officer. The relation that would exist between this officer 
and the schoob of the county would impose duties (extending to every 
part of the system) requiring a high grade of qualifications, and being 
such as greatly to modify the character of schools, it is not doubted 
that the selections would be controlled by considerations having exclu- 
sive reference to fitness and competency for the position. It would 
be the duty of this officer to examine all teachers for the county, and 
if equal to the task, a manifest improvement must soon be witnessed 
in the improred character and condition of schools, and the elevation 
and uniformity of the standard of education, by means of teachers of 
a higher grade qualifications. He should also visit and inspect as 
frequently as practicable the schools of the county ; and involved in 
this general supervision, would be inquiries into their general manage- 
ment and conduct in reference to school government and discipline, 
methods of instruction, classification of scholars, text books, &c. He 
should make suggestions and give adWce touching the location and 
plans of school houses, assist as far as practicable, all the school offi- 
cers in the discharge of their several duties, and report to the State 
•superintendent such statistical and other information as would show 
•the condition of schools, and make such suggestions in regard to sup- 
.posed defects and plans for remedying them, as may be thought ne- 
cessary. 
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The schools, and whole educational machinery heing thus brought 
under the active and direct supervision of an energetic and compe- 
tent person — errors in methods of instruction pointed out ; qualifica- 
tions of teachers thus periodically tested, comparisons instituted be- 
tween the various schools and teachers of the county, would act as a 
salutary stimulant to greater diligence, in the performance of their 
duties. 

This change in the organization of the system, securing a more di- 
rect relation between the several officers ; ensuring more union of 
effort, and co-operation for a common end, uniting the several parts 
of the system more closely together, and creating a direct, mutual 
dependence, the one upon the other, could not fail to introduce har« 
mony and uniformity in the place of confusion and irregularity, and 
impart greater vitality and vigor to all its operations. 

After the effect of this measure had been tested in New Yor 
is thus spoken of by the superintendent of common schools of 
State: He says, "In every county in the Stale where the county 
superintendent has assiduously fulfiUed his mission, an improvement ia 
the condition of schools is manifest. The frequent lectures and ex- 
postulations of these officers at meetings of the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts, convened by them have done much good by arousing the thought- 
less, confirming the wavering, and exciting to more vigorous exertion 
ail the friends of education." 

The utility of the measure is also testified to in the following lan- 
guage : " Various attempts to correct the errors which were seen and 
acknowledged on all hands were made without success, until a law was 
enacted requiring the appointment of county superintendent. This 
measure like all experiments, was at the first destined to encounter 
opposition ; but its effect has been such that within th^ time it has 
been in operation, the popular opinion has undergone nearly an en- 
tire revolution ; and instead of being looked upon as a measure of 
doubtful propriety, and therefore unpopular, it is almost universally 
regarded as one of the wisest and most salutary." 

Among the numerous defects of our system, it must be admitted 
that no one stands out so prominently and obviously from the rest as- 
the want of an adequate supply of properly qualified teachers. This is 
an evil all see and admit, whether the estimate of qualifications and 
excellence be formed in reference to scholarship merely, or to aptitude 
and skill and scholarship combined. 

Whilst it may be conceded that the teachers in our State, as a class, 
are not inferior to those of other States, having no means for their pro- 
fessional education, and which do not offer a moie inviting educational 
field, (pecuniarily), yet it cannot be denied that our common schools, 
(owing to the cause mentioned) as it respects the essential elements 
of usefulness, are far below a proper standard, and indequate to the 
necessities of an educable population of 200,000, who demand as a 
right a sound education at the hands of the State. 

Whether this deficiency results from the want of requisite education 
on the part of the teacher, or of skill and aptitude in his art, or both, & 
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remedy is alike called for, and must be applied, before any essential 
improvement can be expected in the system. 

The character of the school depending upon the teacher, and owing 
to this intimate relation, the vitality of the whole system, so entirely 
ceniering there, any system must be radically defective, that does 
make an essential part of it, some provision for making the teacher 
competent to his responsible and important duties. 

Whatever may have been formerly the opinion touching the dignity 
and importance of the teacher's office, and the necessary qualifications 
for it, it is now generally conceded that it has just claims to be ranked 
as a science ; and that a coiu'se of special professional culture is indis- 
pensable to due preparation for its functions. 

This estimate of the teacher and corresponding provisions to make 
him practically adequate to the demands, his vocation (properly view- 
ed) makes upon him, has more distinctly and characteristicaUy than 
any other feature, marked the progress of the work of common school 
education in this and other countries. 

Wherever (as in many of the German States, and in several of the 
States of the Union), popular education is achieving its highest results 
and attaining its truest ends, the character of their school systems is no 
less truly inferred from that of their Normal schools or other similar 
institutions, than the capability of the teacher is determined by such 
schools. The relation between their systems and institutions qualify- 
ing the educator for his work, is viewed as that of cause and effect, 
and a prosperous state of the one is attributed to a like condition of 
the other. If this be true, what must be the estimate of the capabili- 
ties of any such system for usefulness that makes no provision what- 
ever for preparing the educator for his work ? Our own system fur- 
nishes a practical commentary upon the question, leaving nothing for 
inference or conjecture. The reproduction of the same barren results 
of each successive year of its history, marked by scarcely any percep- 
tible advancement, gives the answer, and suggests unerringly that the 
only effectual remedy will be found in the professional education of 
the teacher. 

If the work of education be so important as all concede it to be, in- 
vested with all the interest that the highest relations and noblest des- 
tiny of man can impart to it, it is certainly well to consider whether it 
should be entrusted to hands wholly unskilled and untaught [by previ- 
ous training] in the right methods of giving harmonious and proper 
development to it. 

If teaching has just claims to be considered a science, [which is not 
doubted,] resting as such upon general principles and acknowledged 
truths, as distinct and well defined as those of any other admitted sci- 
ence, what is universally conceded to be true touching the necessity of 
previous specific study, in order to master the one, must be as readily 
assented to in reference to the other. 

This is confirmed by analogy, in every pursuit in life, from the high- 
est to the lowest. The grades of qualifications and excellence in every 
other calling are determined by a knowledge of its leading truths or 
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eiples in practice. The artizan of the humblest trade, is appreciated 
and rewarded according to his familiarity with the rules and principles 
theory, without which, there can be no correct application of its prin- 
of his art. The only exception to this universally recognized rule of 
action/ in every other pursuit, is [most strangely] that one, which of 
all others most strongly fortifies the principle^ which is the basis of the 
rule ; and one properly viewed, of conceded pre-eminence. 

** We know not how society can be aided more, than by the forma- 
tien of 'JL body of wise ' and efficient educators. Much as we respect 
the ministry, we believe it roust yield in importance to the office of 
training the young. No office should be regarded with greater re- 
spect. The first minds in community should l^ encouraged to assume 
it. The educator is to work by the most refined influences on that 
delectable etherial essence.'* Viewed thus, the teachers vocation rises 
to the dignity and elevation to which it is legitimately entitled, and 
which it rightfully claims in public estimation. 

In this sketch by Channing of the Educator and his work, (which 
will not be thought exaggerated), the important practical enquiry is 
suggested, how the standard of excellence there indicated, is to be at- 
tained — a standard coming so fully up to the demands which the in- 
trinsic character of the profession makes upon its votaries. How shall 
teachers as a class challenge the respect due them, when estimated by 
their functions ? When as a class they shall in fact become entirely 
worthy of the trust they assume ; and to this end, educated with spe- 
cial reference to their business. Until this is done, the profession 
will continue to occupy a position relatively, toothers, (less important), 
far below its just claims, and from which it cannot be elevated in its 
essential characteristics — not until it is deemed as necessary to esta* 
blish and foster institutions for the professional culture of teachers, as 
for those engaging in the learned professions and the mechanical 
trades. 

The subject of teacher's institutes is again presented to the consider- 
ation of the legislature, as an agency in the educational economy, hav- 
ing capabil'ties for usefulness in a department of our system, more 
defective than any other, and one most imperiously demanding re- 
form. 

As an instrumentality in elevating the character of the profession — 
improving teachers in all the essential requisites of their calling — in 
imbuing them with true professional spirit, and raising the standard of 
education, it has more than fulfilled the expectations that lead to its 
adoption in those States which have wisely incorporated it into their 
educational policy. 

The design of such associations, contemplating the mutual improve- 
ment of its members in the science of their profession, and the right 
application of its principles in practice, the exercises at such meetings, 
are conducted in that manner, and have reference to such practical 
questions as relate to the entire range of duty in the management and 
conduct of schools — embracing prominently among its objects, proper 
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methods of instruction in their relation to the true aims of education, 
and the principles of school government, discipline, &c. 

This interchange of views by a body of teachers, in reference to 
their aimsT, duties, and obligations, and the be:3t methods of fulfilling 
them ; each presenting the results of his experience, and subjecting to 
the test of critical analysis and investigation, whatever in prevailing 
methods might seem defective, or in innovations proposing reform ; 
and each in this way becoming participants in benefits of the experi- 
ence of all, could not fail to furnish the schools with an improved 
class of teachers, and serve to give a professional cast, which would 
more identify them with their vocation. 

These institutes cannot answer the ends nor supply the place of 
schools designed for the professional education of teachers. The more 
thorough and systematic course of instruction of the latter cannot be 
furnished by the former ; it being more legitimately the object of the 
institute to improve, perfect and make practically useful, the scientific 
culture of the normal school. But should it be determined to make 
immediate provision for the establishment of the latter institution, some 
years must elapse, before its benefits can be generally dispensed by 
supplying the schools of the State with its teachers. And in view of 
the urgent demand of the State in this respect, the agency of institutes 
commends itself as being the most eligible and least expensive means 
of meeting that demand. 

These institutes in other States are mainly sustained by the teach- 
ers themselves — a small appropriation being ipade by the Slate for 
the purpose, on condition of a certain sum being paid by teachers. 

Whilst it is probable, many of our teachers would regard with indif- 
ference such a measure, many more, doubtless, imbued with the true 
spirit of their vocation, would hail it as the beginning of an auspici- 
ous era for the profession, and eagerly avail themselves of it, aa a 
means of increased usefulness. 

Its introduction as a feature of our system would be much hastened 
and facilitated, through the instrumentality of the State and county 
superintendents — who being brought actively and energetically into 
the educational field, would give proper prommence (in presentmgthe 
claims of public instruction) to an agency so important as this. Thus 
introduced under the auspices of State legislation, and aided with a 
small appropriation to put them in operation, these institutes would 
awaken an interest and inspire a professional spirit among teachers, 
that would soon make them self-sustaining, requiring little or no con- 
tinued ** material aid'' from the State. 

Under the present law sites for school houses are purchased and 
buildings erected by means of tax levied upon the inhabitants of dis- 
tricts. 

Little is known (officially) as to the amount expended for this pur- 
tpose, or in relation to the kind of structures. 

The connection between spacious, convenient, and well arranged 
school houses, and good schools, is such as to give this department of 
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OUT educational ititerests claims to greater attention than it has hither* 
to received. 

It is well known, that many school huildings are whollly unsuited 
for the purpose ; and that, generally, very little regard is had in their 
construction, arrangement, &c., to rules of architecture, applicable to 
such structures, or to the various circumstances calculated to make 
them pleasing and attractive, (and therefore promotive of well regu- 
lated schools), or repulsive and disgusting. 

Health, personal comfort and the character of the school, in some 
measure, depending upon due attention to these considerations, it is 
recommended that provision be made for furnishing to school town- 
ships or districts, such information on the subject as will promise the 
desired reform in this direction. This desideratum will be found, in 
a work ou " school architecture and furniture*' by the Hon. Henry 
Barnard, a gentleman whose enlightened zeal, on the subject of popu- 
lar education, has led him to investigate with solicitude, every element 
entering into or in any way affecting common school enterprises. 
This work has been introduced into many of the States, at the public 
expense, and has been highly commended, as a practical and useful 
guide, in reference to every thing connected with the location, con- 
struction, arrangement, furniture and appurtenances of school houses. 

The great utility of district libraries must commend itself to uni- 
versal approval, as a potent instrumentality in diffusing general infor- 
mation and intelligence, and in improving the moral and social condi- 
tion of the people. But it is not less worthy of consideration, regard- 
ed as an auxiliary means in any educational system, and as ancillary 
to the cause of public instruction. 

The education, so called, acquired in schools, constitutes the founda- 
tion only, for the superstructure which must be the work of diligent 
and patient self culture in after life. The intellectual germ, nurtured 
in its incipient growth, by the genial influence of judicious training, 
must fully open and expand, and attain to the full development and 
vigor of the disciplined mind, in a great measure by the ** food for 
thought," found in the rich and varied intellectual treasures of good 
books. Thus viewed, they furnish the chief instrumentality in con- 
tinuing, acvancin^, improving, enlarging and making available, what 
the common school has begun. The taste for mental culture, stimu- 
lated by the one, may be amply gratified by the rich stores furnished by 
the other. But whilst through such an instrumentality much may be 
accomplished in widening the range, and perfecting the work of com- 
mon school education, its sphere of usefulness may be more enlarged 
and made to embrace many, doubtless, who may never have been so 
fortunate as to have the advantages of school training, or have access 
to books, and thereby, apply to some extent, the deficiencies of an im- 
perfect system of education. A judiciously selected library, placed in 
each disrtict, [where the condition and circumstances of its innabitants 
would justify, and it is presumed there are few, not so situated], and 
made accessible to all, adults as well as youth, those who attend, at 
well as such as do not attend any school — ^would constitute a source of 
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intellectual and moral improvement, more diffusive in its benefits in 
promoting public virtue and intelligence than any agency now employ- 
ed. Whilst subserving the high purposes indicated, such means would 
greatly contribute to awakening and exciting a more general interest, 
and diffusing among the people a proper appreciation of the claims and 
true aims of popular education, and corresponding views of the means 
necessary most effectually to promote it. 

Should it not be deemed expf dient at present, to divert from its 
usual objects, a part of the school moneys, for this purpose, it is sug- 
gested, that provision be made by law, for introducing them, by allow- 
ing districts to raise such sum by tax as might be necessary, and make 
it the duty of the State Superintendent to make the seleaion of books 
for the library. 

The several measures reconunended, indispensable as they confess- 
edly are, to any efficient system of public instruction, can not be car- 
ried into effect, unless some means be adopted to increase the school 
fund. How this shall be done is the important practical inquiry. 
That the absolute and pressing necessity of some measure to effect 
this object may be made more manifest, the following exhibit of the 
resources of the system, with its present and prospective income is 
presented in contrast with the demands upon it fur educational pur- 
poses. 

Amount of State school fund invested in bank stock is $575,667, 
besides about $6,000, proceeds of saline lands, in the treasury, subject 
to investment. Balance of saline lands remaining unsold, is about 
fourteen thousand acres, subject to sale at $1 2$ per acre. These 
lands, if all sold, would only increase the school fund seventeen or 
eighteen thousand dollars ; but the length of time they have been in 
market, renders it improbable, that there vvll be i^ny considerable in- 
crease of the fund from this source. 

In reference to the local or township fund, [arising from sale of 16th 
section], the information obtained as to the amount, the quantity of 
unsold lands, with their probable value, is not so full and explicit, as to 
afford data for more than a general and somewhat conjectural esti« 
mate. 

The information received from county court clerhs, in answer to in- 
quiries addressed to them two years since, and that obtained from 
dther sources, furnish data for estimating the quantity of school lands, 
[16th sections! in the State at about 1,100,000 acres; of which a little 
more than half had been sold for something over $700,000. The 
estimated average value per acre, of the unsold part, [blI that time] 
was stated at 90 cents. Many of these lands being unht for cuhiva- 
tion or for any other useful purpose, can never be sold at any price, 
and others of them, can only be sold, at all, as the demands of in- 
creasing population shall bring them into market, an event in refer- 
ence to many of them, doubtless very remote. 

The total amount of available school fund, [State and township] as- 
suming it to be $1,275,657, would give at ten per cent. $127,000,^ or 
or a fraction over sixty-three cents to each child, of educable age ; at 
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six per cent, it woakl give S76,000, or but thiTty-eigfat cents to each 
child. But the proceeds of the township fund, being applied to its own 
schools, and this fund, in reference to many of them [for the reason 
aboYe-mentioned] being only nominal, the State fund constitutes the 
only resource of snch for the support of schools. The proceeds of this 
fund at ten per cent, gives a little more than 857,000, or twenty cents, 
{being distributed per capita] to each child entitled to its benefits; and 
allows at six per cept. which is oyer the average [since its invest- 
ment] but seventeen cents. The whole income accruing upon this 
fund at the highest rate of interest mentioned, would be sufficient to 
sustain a three months school for only about a tenth of the present ed«- 
cable population of the State. But inadequate as this provision is, 
the inequality in the amount of township moneys is a feature in the 
system arresting attention, and for which there should be provided, if 
practicable, some remedy. Whilst one township may have a fund, the 
proceeds of which are sufficient to support schools for several months, 
that of another and perhaps an adjoining one is but nominal, and for 
any practical purpose wholly unavailing. This fact will serve to 
explain, why so large a number the children of the State, as ap- 
pears from returns [referred to in a former part of this report] do not 
attend district schools, and are entirely excluded from any benefits of 
the system. 

With the view of remedying, as far as practicable, this inequality, it 
is suggested that congress be memorialized to authorize the relinquish- 
ment of the 16th section, when, owing to it3 inferiority, it cannot be 
brought into market, and allow the selection of a like quantity of the 
public lands elsewhere in lieu thereof. 

The foregoing exposition of the resources of the system, its defective 
organization and its imperfect administration furnish a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the facts reveah^d by the statistics — showing how and why 
it is, that Utde more than half of the educable population of the State 
receive any instruction in our common schools ; and why it is, that 
many of that number are kept entirely beyond the pale of any system, 
either of public or private schools. 

Of the 64,000 children reported from fifty-six counties, as residing 
in 977 districts, parts of districts and separate neighborhoods, more 
than 26,000 of that number are represented as not attending the dis- 
trict schools. Making due allowance for those attending private 
schools, a large proportion of the number, doubtless, receive no in- 
struction in any school whatever. It should be remembered, however, 
that only about hall of the number of districts, parts of districts, &c, 
in the fifty counties made any reports, and that the number of children 
in such, is probably as large as the aggregate above stated. Assum- 
ing this as the basis, some estimate may be made of the proportion of 
the whole number in the State who know no more experimentally of 
our own system than that of any other State. 

This picture of destitution, this waste of intellectual and moral pow- 
er, lost to the individual, to society, to the State, to posterity, nay, 
worse than lost, possibly in all these imp<Nrtant relations presses upon 
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the consideration the grave inquiry, how and when shall measures be 
adopted commensurate with the magnitude of the evil and the exi- 
gencies of the youth of the State ? 

The history and the experience of other educational systems, whiA 
have achieved the highest results in the work of popular education, 
furnish the answer [that reason and poUcy dictate] , that taxation must 
be the basis of any system broad enough to be adequate to the con- 
stantly increasing demands made upon it. 

The framers of the constitution rightly appreciating the importance 
of general education as an essentially conservative element in any sys* 
tern of government resting upon the public will, did not leave its de- 
velopment to chance, individual caprice, or to the imperfect obligation 
attaching to the parental relation ; but in the language of an impera- 
tive injunction declared it **shall forever be encouraged in this State.'* 

But the right and duty of the State to educate its citizens, rests upon 
principles originating beyond and above its fundamental law, even 
though such law might not recognize in express terms the obligation. 
The reciprocal obligation of protection and loyalty or obedience which 
constitutes the fundamental relation between the government and its 
citizens, implies the ability on the part of each to perform the duties 
this relation imposes, and when this necessary condition of obedience 
cannot or does not exist through the default of government, its exac- 
tions and requirements partake to that extent of tyranny. Laws are 
enacted prescribing rules of action, for the regulation of the conduct 
of its citizens in their civil relations ; for the protection of society, the 
security of private rights and the preservation of public order, annex- 
ing penalties for their infraction which are presumed to be as familiar 
as household words to every citizen. " Ignorance of the law excuseth 
no one,'* is a legal maxim enforced alike upon him who knows the law, 
and him who notwithstanding the presvmption may not be able to dis- 
tinguish the letters composing the word. Yet, obedience is as rigidly 
exacted in the one case as the other. The legal preaumption is met 
by the fact that there are more than twenty thousand adults in our 
State, to whom the code of laws prescribing rules of action is as a 
sealed book. 

** If wilful ignorance be a crime," when applied individually, how 
much is its criminality mitigated, when assuming the form of a permis* 
sive wrong as applied to the body politic ? The principle of taxation 
for the support of schools, rest upon higher grounds, and challenges 
assent from considerations more varied than any one appertaining to 
the State as a body politic. Notwithstanding this, however, a distinc- 
tion is made [between this and other obligations never questioned] in 
the objection often urged, that the property of one, cannot justly be 
made to contribute in the shape of tax for the education of Others. 
An analysis of the foundation of the obligation, however, will show 
that it is a distinction without a difference in principle. The right of 
the State to demand, and the duty of the citizen to pay taxes, to erect 
prisons and poor houses, and for the administration of justice, and 
all the machinery for the punishment and suppression of crime, has 
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no better or firmer basis than the claims of education, as a matter of 
State duty and civil obligation. The public good requiring the ends 
which both systems of agencies contemplates, equally justifies both as 
a necessary means to the end. And if the highest interests of the 
State as a body politic, public order and tranquility, the rights of per- 
sonal security and private property, and the general interests of socie- 
ty, can be better secured and guarantied by the one system of means 
than the other : by preventive rather than punitive measures ; then, 
duty, right and interest concur in dictating and commending the one 
having superior claims to eligibility, without regard to the question of 
dollars and cents. Pertinent to this view of the subject would be an 
enquiry into the relation of ignorance to crime, as a question having a 
practical and economical as well as moral bearing, in considering the 
means to banish the one, and prevent the other. Whilst preventive 
measures better . harmonize with sentiments of enlightened humanity, 
better accord with the genius of a government jesting upon the public 
will, and sustained by virtuous and intelligent public sentiment, it is 
also worthy of enquiry, whether as a question of public charge, a poli- 
cy looking at the cause of the evils that afflicts society, and employing 
agencies to operate upon elements, *^ above the law,'* the heads and 
hearts of the community, the intellectual and moral faculties ; educa- 
tional instrumentalities would not only abridge the public expense, but 
incalculably reimburse to the community the amount expended in a 
system so diffusive in its benefits as to embrace all, and so effective in 
its work as to leave its impress upon the intellectual and moral charac- 
ter of the subjects of its influence. 

How much of crime, in its various grades in our own State, is due 
to ignorance, statistics are not at hand to exhibit. But it may be safe- 
ly asserted as a general proposition that the statistics of crime, when- 
ever and wherever tested, are to a great extent the statistics of ignor- 
ance. The criminal calendars of the country are the records of this 
fact, and the witnesses of its truth. And whenever, in pursuing the 
inquiry, facts would seem to justify a different conclusion, a careful 
analysis would reveal the same truth, only disguised by a veil of cir- 
cumstances, which made the exceptions apparent not real. These 
seeming exceptions may be due to various causes, greatly modifying 
for a time the condition of a community as such, and so controlling for 
a season as to give them the ascendency— during periods marked per- 
haps by some great crisis in the history of a country — over the influ- 
ences which in ordinary times would be due to cultivated intellect and 
enlightened conscience. The social and moral phenomenon [for such 
it might be called without abuse of terms] of a people enlightened in 
the masses, and distinguished by the general diffusion among them of 
intelligence, exhibiting in its criminal records longer catalogues of 
offences against public morals, is an anomaly not referable to educa- 
tion, but finding its true solution in the fact of an education defective 
in kind as well as range — a system not developing in harmony the 
intellectual and moral faculties; but the former cultivated, the latter 
neglected, or it may be perverted, by vicious systems of instruction. 
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It is admitted, that any system of measures looking to the improve- 
ment of our school system, to be permanent and effective, must har- 
monize with public sentiment. And whether any or all those herein 
indicated are of such a character, your honorable body, representing 
that public opinion, will appropriately determine. 

Should the suggestion in regard to the means of increasing the 
school moneys be deemed a proper subject of consideration at this 
time, and in so considering it, it may not be thought expedient and 
proper to give it effect as a general law applicable to the whole State, 
it is respectfully submitted whether in such case the principle of tax- 
ation might not be advantageously introduced in the form of a law 
authorizing the inhabitants of school districts or townships to levy a 
tax for the support of schools in such districts by the vcte of a ma- 
jority. 

This measure, in many districts where education is rightly appre- 
ciated, would doubtless be immediately and unhesitatingly adopted, 
and being the voluntary act of the people, would be unattended by 
such results as usually follow premature legislation, unsustained by 
popular opinion. 

The beneficial effects of the measure in one district, as seen in the 
improved character of the schools — the introduction of teachers of a 
higher grade of qualifications — ^in the elevation of the standard of edu- 
cation — in giving more correct and liberal views of the true aims of 
common school education, and of its claims upon public sympathy and 
support — would lead to its adoption in another and another, constantly 
enlarging the circle of its influence, until taxation for the support of 
schools would become the cherished principle of the whole people, and 
the popular policy of the whole State. 

EPHRAIM R EWING, 

Superintendent Common SchooU. 



PREPARATION FOR RECITATION. 

Many teachers seem to think (for we interpret their thoughts by 
their actions) that any preparation on their part for the recitations of 
the various classes, for whose instruction they are responsible, is quite 
unnecessary ; thinking, perhaps, that they are already sufficiently ac- 
quaintec) with the subjects which they profess to teach, or trusting to 
their ready wits or impromptu thoughts for the solution of any knotty 
question, or unexpected difficulty that may arise, or with easy confi- 
dence, relying upon the text book, to explain its own meaning, to evolve 
light out of its own obscurity. It is possible, or rather I may say it 
is highly probable that indolence may prevent many from making that 
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previous preparation for their dasises, which their better judgment tells 
them is essential to a proper performance of their duties. 

Such teachers, if they continue in the profession, will plod on to the 
end of their weary existence, content to be ranked in the third or 
fourth rate class; and most people will judge that the world is no bet- 
ter for their having lived in it, notwithstanding their profession open- 
ed so wide a field of usefulness. 

There are others, and, we regret to say, we fear a numerous class, 
who, world-wise, in their own estimation, endeavor to justify their 
course by false inferences drawn from sound premises. They are 
employed to teach six hours: this they will do rigidly, exactly, to the 
sixtieth part of a minute ; but no more. They will be scrupulously 
joat, they will give the six hours to the full extent; but beyond this 
their time is their own : they will use it as they please. They stand 
upon their rights ! like Shylock, they stick to the letter of the bond. 
For Directors, Trustees or Parents, to exact or expect more, is tyranny 
to which they will not submit. 

There is a class of persons, who are significantly called ** eye-ser- 
vants ;'* in this class, we believe, we may justly place those who rea- 
son thus: they have no love for the profession, no desire for its ad- 
vancement, and no just appreciation of their own duties, and requisite 
qualifications to discharge them. They vote books upon education a 
bore, and they studiously avoid Teachers' Institues and Associations, 
partly from want of interest in them, and partly from the fear of ex- 
posing their own ignorance. To such, we would say with plainness, 
and yet with all kindness, that they have mistaken their profession, 
and it would be better off without them than with them, and such will 
be the eventual verdict of their employers, those to whom they measure 
out with such scrupulous exactness, the six hours, required by the 
bond. 

- It is true, that the teacher is required to teach but a stipulated num- 
ber of hours ; but it is tud true, that this is the beginning and end of his 
duties. The hours of school are devoted to teaching, to arduous la I or. 
To do this successfully, honorably, and faithfully, requires previous 
preparation. We do not mean by this that the teacher must necessa^ 
rily have a professional education, for there are most excellent and 
successful teachers who have not received this ; but we mean that eve* 
ry lesson, and every topic which is to be brought before a class, must 
be studied, critically examined, thoroughly mastered by the teacher, 
previous to recitation. The text book shouU be used as a guide to 
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inquiry, not a staff upon which to lean ; it will then perform its ap- 
propriate office. 

In fact, so thorough should he the preparation of the teacher, that no 
necessity should exist of frequently recurring to the pages of the text 
book, for questions, answers, or explanations ; for he should be able to 
discuss the sifbject under consideration — ^to ask questions, and give ex- 
planations, without the text book in his hand. 

A teacher, thus armed at every point, will stand up before his class, 
strong in conscious power, commanding the attention and respect of 
his pupils, and giving a life, and vigor, and interest to recitation, which 
no other can. If teachers would thus prepare themselves, there would 
be fewer dull, listless, and, we may say, useless recitations. 

Further, we should hear less complaint, that teachers are not ap- 
preciated ; for such teachers will be appreciated, they will stand in the 
foremost rank, and command the highest rewards of their profession. 

How often have we felt the blush of shame for the profession to 
see a teacher ask the written question, and then, ignorant of the an- 
swer, turn with eager eye to find it in the text book; ignorant of the 
lesson and wholly lost without the book. Teachers, who thus profess 
to teach what they themselves do not understand, degrade themselves 
in the eyes of their pupils, and if they do not lose their own self- 
respect, they certainly will not gain the respect of others. 

We honor the profession, we honor the man or woman who is de- 
voted to it ; for it is a noble calling ; but we hold afar off those who 
are in the profession, but not or it, time-servers, eye-servants. 

J. D. L. 



TARDINESS. 

Experience has taught every practical teacher, that tardiness is an 
evil, — one that demands on his part untiring patience and unremitting 
diligence, unwearied energy and irresistible perseverance; and the 
same universal teacher has demonstrated to him beyond the shadow of 
a doubt the disagreeable truth, that after having girt himself wiih reso- 
lution, and summoned to the field of conflict all these powerful forces, 
he is still unable to contend successfully, with this enemy of mental^ 
and moral progression. A distinguished moralist has said : *' We do 
firmly believe the time to be not far distant, when there will not be 
found a single citizen of these United States, who is not entitled to 
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the appellation of a well informed man." But surely all our tardy pu- 
pils, who attain to manhood with this habit, will form exceptions to 
this very pleasing anticipation, for habitual tardiness is an expression 
which indicates at once the natural tendency of the mind. The ques« 
tion then arises, what can we do to avert or mitigate the evil and its 
dreaded results? Let the ofiender feel that he has your sympathy 
and friendship, then you will be able sometimes to devise and suggest 
means, by which he may overcome obstacles that are thrown in his 
way, — obstacles which he deems insurmountable. £ndeavor to instil 
into his mind a permanent principle of punctuality ; a love of precision, 
and accuracy, without which we may not even hope for him to become 
an efficient actor in life's great drama. Love, fear, hope, emulation, 
in short, every possible means and motive, must be brought into re- 
quisition to influence him and make him realize the necessity of indivi- 
dual exertion. Do you despair of ultimate success? That must not be 
an apology for yielding in a single instance, or swerving from the most 
rigid discipline ; for you know not what the superstructure is to be. 
Let the foundation be as nearly perfect as you can make it, remem- 
bering, it is not the intellect alone you are to train ; but every affec- 
tion, every habit, that will exert an influence on the future character ; 
even to the end that the intellect be so developed, the mental habits so 
formed as to secure to him the permanent prosperity, and ultimate 
respectability, attendant upon promptitude and accuracy. Nor will the 
tardy one alone be benefited by this irresistible determination ; but the 
influence will be felt throughout the school, and the teacher, in resist- 
ing this evil, will acquire moral power for the resistance of other, 
and greater evils. While we know that adverse powers are every where 
arrayed against us, we should lose no opportunity of resisting and 
overcoming, to the extent of our ability, every influence by which our 
usefulness might be retarded. 

Note by the Editor. — ^I'he foregoing essay on tardiness was not 
written with a view to publication, but was written by one of the fe- 
male teachers in the St. Louis Public Schools ; to be read before the 
Teachers' Association in October last. We have thought, however, 
that the subject treated of was so important, and with such marked 
ability as to entitle it to the serious consideration of teachers every- 
where. We, therefore, publish it, though without the knowledge or 
consent of the authoress. 
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Quoted from Kino Alfrbd^b Proverbs, giyer a. d. 890. — A 
wise child is the blessing of his father. If thou hast a child, while it 
is little, teach it the precepts that belong to a man ; and when it is 
grown up it will follow them ; then shall thy child become such as shall 
recompense thee : but if thou lettest him go after his own will, when 
he Cometh to age, it will grieve him sore, and he shall curse him that 
had the tuition of him: then shall thy child transgress thy admonition; 
and it would be better for thee that thou hadst no child ; for a child un- 
born is better than one unbeaten. 



« « « « I remember that Adam Smith and Gibbon had told us that 
there would never again be a destruction of civilization by barbarians. 
The flood, they said, would no more return to cover the earth ; and 
they seemed to reason justly, for they compared the immense strength 
of the civilized part of the world with the weakness of that part which 
remains savage, and asked from whence were to come those Huns, and 
from whence were to come those Vandals, who were again to destroy 
civilization. Alas ! it did not occur to them that civilization itself might 
engender the barbarians who should destroy it. It did not occur to them 
that, in the very heart of great capitahi, in the very neighborhood of 
splendid palaces, and churches, and theatres, and libraries, and muse- 
ums, vice and ignorance, and misery might produce a race of Huns 
fiercer than those who marched under Attila, and Vandals more bent 
on destruction than those who followed Genzeric.^-[.Afacaii/ay, in laU 
oration at Edinburgh. 



We shall not be unprofitably employed in qualifying ourselves for 
participation in the intellectual entertainment which poetry provides ; 
in striving to educate our minds to respond to, and sympathize with 
the poeL*s thoughts ; among Nature's grandeurs, or her scenes of love- 
liness, to feel as the poet ieels; and reading in his page the transcript 
of those thoughts and feelings which so pleasingly affect us, to recog- 
nize and rejoice in a kindred emotion ; for it must be with emotions 
kindr<^d to his own, that the hearer gives his attention to the poet's 
song. In listening to his fervent strains, the glow of admiration, the 
throb of transport, should testify to the power of his master mind, as 
his skill discovers to us capacities of delight within ourselves, of 
which, until excited by the magic of his verse, we had been uncon- 
scious. Macrradt. 
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Voi-L] ST. LOUIS, MO., JUNE & JULY, 1863. [Nos. 6 & 7- 

" ' ' ' 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS AKB DEMOCMTIC IN TBDBIB TENDENCIES. 

That was noble advioe, and worthy of the departed statesman, Dan- 
iel Webster, who, when a wealthy citizen of New York, debating in 
his own mind whether he should send his son to a public or private 
school, asked his advice on the subject, promptly replied, ** Send him 
to the public school, sir ; if your son sits on the same seat with an Irish 
boy, they will both be the better ior the association.*^ This is true 
republican doctrine, or rather we should say democratic, not in the 
partisan sense of the word, but in a broad and national sense. 

Public schools are truly democratic ; for, by making the masses 
more intelligent, the sovereign power will rest in practice as it does in 
theory, — ^with the people, not with demagogues. 

They are the levellers or equalizers of society : not on the agrarian 
system of enriching the poor at the expense of the wealthy, nor by 
pulling down the rich to a hvel with the poor ; not by debasing the in- 
tellect of the gifted by withholding the means of knowledge and im- 
provement, and destroying institutions of learning; but they equalize 
society by placing the means of education within the reach of all; by 
moral and intellectual culture, thus ennobling, purifying, and reforming 
the mind, and transferring the balance of power from the few to the 
many. 

Hence, they are at war with the aristocratic principle ; the two can- 
not breathe the same atmosphere : the one destroys the other. The 
aristocratic feeling cannot germinate in a public school, nor, if trans- 
planted there, can it flourish or survive. The power of intellect, culti- 
VoL. I.— No. 6. 11 
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yated and refined, rises above and tramples on the accident of birth or 
fortune. 

The son of the cobbler w^o stands side by side with the son of the 
rich merchant, is conscious, by daily trial of intellectual strength, of 
his superiority in all except the accident of fortune, and, as day by day 
his faculties expand, he knows that an honorable career is open before 
him, if he is true to himself and improves the opportunities afforded 
him. The son of the rich man knows, too, that if he would retain his 
accidental position, if he would not be outstripped, he must hbor, 
diligently, perseveringly, unceasingly. 

The rich and poor stand upon the same platform, they sit in the 
same seat, they engage in the same sports, and the reward of merit is 
awarded to mental superiority and moral excellence, — ^not to fortune or 
position in society. 

By such association, children, from diiSerent portions of societyi 
form a juster estimate of themselves and others ; by comparison, they 
are able to draw more accurately the line or distinction between the 
extremes of society. The one learns, that wealth is not the greatest 
blessing ; that it does not necessarily bring mental superiority or moral 
worth ; the other learns, that the want of wealth is not the greatest evil ; 
that it does not necessarily engender mental imbecility and moral degra- 
dation. Each learns to respect excellencies in the character of the 
other ; to emulate each other in the pursuit of whatever is good or 
praiseworthy. Mutual attrition wears ofi* the mutual asperities of 
character and disposition. 

The judgment thus formed in childhood and youth, they will carry 
with them into mature years ; forming a powerful auxiliary in break- 
ing down those artificial barriers which separate society into dis- 
cordant factions. They will know and appreciate true worth, whether 
found in the humble cottage, or in the lordly palace. 

It is this democratic (we beg the reader to always bear in mindt 
that we do not use the word with a partisan signification) tendency of 
public schools, that forms their most interesting feature, and which 
should commend them to the attention, and the warm support of every 
true lover of republican institutions. Let the public or common school 
now be cherished as one of the main pillars of our government, and 
posterity will render a verdict of approval to our wisdom ; the future 
will demonstrate, that the stronger the hold this institution has upon 
the public favor, the more elevated will become the masses, and the 
less food will the demagogue have upon which to feed his ambitious 
hopes. 
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There are other considerations, in favor of the public school, which 
are more palpahle to view, and more personal in their application, and 
therefore more powerful in their influence ; but we have brought this 
forward, appealing as it does more to patriotic and less to the selfish 
feeling, because it is often lost sight of by the advocates of free 
schools. 

We have another object in giving prominence to this consideration; 
we believe, strange, as it may appear, that the opposition which the 
public school has met, has arisen on account of its democratic influence. 

It is true, that few have dared to assign this as a ground of op* 
position: perhaps none have had the hardihood to give audible ex- 
pression to such a feeling, but those, who, having risen from poverty 
to wealth by some fortuitous circumstance, have the shamelessness to 
openly lament, that we have, in our country, no hereditary nobility. 
Notwithstanding, however, that this ground of opposition is seldom 
ostensibly put forward, yet it has exerted a secret and potential influ- 
ence against the public school. 

This institution appeals, therefore, to the patriotic of every class and 
every sect, for its support ; it appeab not to the sectarian who can see 
no good beyond the precincts of his own church ; nor does it look to 
the bigot, who can find no virtue in any thing but a religious dogma, 
and is intolerant to every institution that does not bear the stamp of 
his own creed; but beyond and above these, it calls upon those to sus* 
tain it, who, having an unshaken faith in the adaptation of democratic 
institutions to human wants, cherish an ardent afTection for them, and 
labor to perpetuate them. J. D. L. 



PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 

We had intended to present some thoughts on the advantages to be 
derived from the establishment of public high schools, but finding the 
subject very ably treated in Barnard's School Architecture, we transfer 
the entire article to our columns, in place of any remarks of our own* 

<< By a public high school, is intended a public or common school 
for the older and more advanced scholars of a community in which the 
same is located, in a course of instruction adapted to their age, and 
intellectual and moral wants, and, to some extent, to their future pur- 
suits in life. It is common or public in the same sense in which the 
district school, or any lower grade of school, established and supported 
under a general law, and for the public benefit, is common or public. 
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It is open to all the ehildren of the doodsnunity to which such dchool be- 
longs, under snch regulations as the good of the institution may re- 
quire, or the community may adopt A public high school is not 
necessarily a free school. It may be supported by a fund, a public 
tax, or an assessment or vote of tuition per scholar, or by a combina- 
tion of all, or any two of these modes. Much less is it a public ot 
common school in the setise of its being cheap, inferior, ordinary. 

To be truly a public school, a high school must embrace in its 
course of instruction, those studies which can be more profitably pur^ 
sued there than in public schools of a lower grade, or whidi gather 
their pupils from a more circumscribed territory, and as profitably as 
in any private school of the same pretensions. It must make a good 
education common in the highest and best sense of the word, com- 
mon — common, because it is good enough for the best, a3!id cheap 
enough for the poorest family in Ae community. It would be a mock- 
ery of the idea of such a school, to call it a public high school, if the 
course of instruction pursued in it, is not higher and bettet than can 
be got ill public schools of a lower grade, or if it does not meet the 
wants of the wealthiest and best educated f amiles ; or, if the course of 
instruction is liberal and thorough, and, at the same time, the worthy 
and talented child of a poor family is shut out &om its privileges by a 
high rate of tuition. The school, to be common, practically, must be 
both cheap and good. To be cheap, its support must be provided for, 
wholly or mainly out of a fund, or by public tax ; and, to justify the 
imposition of a public tax, the advantages of such a school must 
accrue to the whole community ; it must be ^wn to be a common 
benefit, a common interest, which cannot be secured so well, or at all 
except, through the medium of taxation. 

What, then, are the advantages which may reasonably be antici- 
pated from the establishment of a public high school, properly organ- 
ized, instructed and supervised ? 

First Every thing which is now done in the several district schoob, 
and schools of a lower grade, can be better done, and in a shorter 
time ; because the teachers wiU be relieved from the necessity of de- 
voting time and attention now required by a few of the older and more 
advanced pupils, and can bestow all their time and attention upon the 
preparatory studies and younger children. These studies will be 
taught in methods suited to the ages and attainments of the pupils. 
A right beginning can thus be made, in the lower schools, in giving a 
thorough practical knowledge of elementary principles and in the for* 



Boation of Goirecl mental and moral habitSj wfaick are if^spenBaUe to 
all Bound edouation. All this will be done under the additional stimo- 
lu8 of being early and tborougUy fitted for the high school. 

Second* A high school wiU give oompleteneas to the system of 
public instruction which may be in operation. It will make suitable 
provision for the older and more advanced pupib of both sexes, and 
will admit of the methods of instruction and disdpline which cannot be 
profitably introduced into the schools below. The lower grade of 
schools^ those which are established for young children) require a large 
use of oral and simultaneous methods, and a frequent change of place 
and position on the part of the pupils; the higher bzanches, especially 
all mathematical subjects, require patient application and habits of ab- 
straction on the part of the older pupils, which can with difficulty, if 
at all, be attained by many pupils amid a multiplicity of distracting ex- 
ercises, movements,' and sounds. The recitations dt this class of pu- 
pils, to be profitable and satisfactory, must be conducted in a manner 
which requires time, discussion, and explanation, and the undivided at- 
tention of both pupils uftd teacher. The course of instruction pro-* 
Tided in the high school will be equal in extent and value to that which 
may be given in any fnrivate school, academy, or female seminary in 
Ihe place, and which is now virtually denied to the great mass of the 
children by the burdensome charge of tuition. 

As has been already implied, the advantages of a high school should 
not be confined to the male sex. 

The great influence of the female sex, as daughters, sisters, vnves, 
mothers, companions, and teaches, in determining the manners, morals, 
and intelligence of the whole community, leaves no room to question 
the necessity of providing for the girls the best means of mcural and 
intellectual culture. 

The course of instruction should embrace the fir9t principles ef 
•natural and mecbanical philosophy, by which inventive genius, and prac- 
tical skill in the useful arts may be fostered ; such studies as navigar 
tion, book-keeping, surveying, botany, chemistry, and kindred studies, 
which are diieotly connected with success in the varied departments of 
domestic and inland trade, with foreign oommerce, with gardening, 
ag^cukure, the manufacturing and domestic arts: such studies as 
astronomy, physiology, the history of our own state and nation; the 
principles of our state and national institutions, pditical economy, and 
moral science ; — ^in fine, sudh a course of study, as is now given in more 
than fi£ty towns and cities in New £ngland, and which shall prepare 
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every young man whose parents may desire it, for business, or for 
college ; and give to every young woman a well disciplined mind, higk 
moral aims, refined taste, genteel and graceful manners, practical 
views of her own duties, and those resources of health, thought, con- 
versations and occupation, which bless alike the highest and lowest 
stations in life. When such a course is provided and carried out, the 
true idea of the high school will be realized. 

Third, It will equalize the opportunities of a good education, and 
exert a happy, social influence throughout the whole community, from 
which it gathers its scholars. From the want of a public school of 
this character, the children of such families as rely on the district school 
in the country, or the grammar school in the city, are isolated, and 
condemned to an inferior education, both in quality and quantity; 
they are cut off from the stimulus and sympathy, which the mingling 
of children of the same age from different parts of the same commu- 
nity would imparL 

The benefits, direct and indirect, which will result to the country 
- districts, or poor families who live in the outskirts of the city, from 
the establishment of a school of this class, cannot be easily overesti- 
mated. The number of young men and young women who will re- 
ceive a thorough education, qualifying them for business and for 
teachers, vnll increase from year to year ; and the number who will 
press up to the front rank of scholarship in the school, bearing away 
the palm of excellence by the vigor of sound minds in sound bodies, 
of minds and bodies made vigorous by long walks and muscular labor 
in the open air, will be greater in proportion to their number than from 
the city districts. It will do both classes good, the children of the city, 
and the children of the country, to measure themselves intellectually in 
the same fields of study, and to subject the peculiarities of their respec- 
tive manners, the roughn^s and awkwardness, sometimes characteris- 
tic of the one, and the artificiality and flippancy of the other, to the 
harmonizing influence of reciprocal action and reaction. The school 
will thus become the bond of union, a channel of sympathy, a spring- 
head of healthy influence and stimulus to the whole community. 

Fourth* The privileges of a good school will be brought within 
the reach of all classes of the community, and will actually be enjoyed 
by children of the same age, from families of the most diverse cir- 
cumstances as to wealth, education, and occupation. Side by side in 
the same recitations, heart and hand in the same sports, pressing up 
together to the same high attainments in knowledge and character, 
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win be found the children of the rich and poor, the more and less 
fkvored in oatward circumstances, without knowing, or caring to know 
how far their families are separated by the arbitrary distinctions which 
divide and distract society. 

With nearly equal opportunities of education in chiUheod and youth, 
the prizes of hfe, its best fields of usefulness, and sources of happiness, 
will be open to all, whatever may have been their accidents of birth 
or fortune. From many obscure homes in the city and in the country 
will be called forth and trained, inventive talent, productive skill, intel- 
lectual taste, and god-Uke benevolence which will add to the general 
wealth, multiply workshops, increase the value of farms, and carry for- 
ward every moral and religious enterprise which aims to Uess, purify, 
and elevate society. 

Tifth. The influence of the annual or semi-annual examination 
of candidates for admission into the high school, will operate as a power- 
ful and abiding stimulus to exertion throughout all the lower schools. 
The privileges of the high school will be held forth as the reward of 
exertion in the lower grade of schools ; and promotion to it, based on 
ihe result of an impartial examination, will form an unobjectionable 
standard by which the relative standing of the different schools can be 
ascertained, and will indicate the studies and departments of education 
to which the teachers in different schools should devote special atten- 
tion. This influence'upon the lower school, upon scholars and teachers, 
upon those who reach, and those who do not reach, the high sdiool, 
will be worth more than all it costs, independent of the advantages 
received by its pupils. 

Sixth, While the expenses of puUio or common schools will neces- 
sarily be increased by the establishment of a school of this, class, in 
addition to those already supported, the aggregate expenditure for 
education, including public and private schools, will be diminished. 
Private schoob of the same relative standing will be discontinued for 
want of patronage, while those of a higher grade, if really called for 
by the educational wants of the community, will be improved. A 
healthy competition will necessarily exist between the public and pri- 
vate scl^ools of the highest grade ; and the school or schools which do 
not come up to the highest mark, must go down in public estimation. 
Other things being equal, viz: school houses, teachers' classification, 
and the means and appliances of instruction, the public school is always 
better than the private. 

From the uniform experience of those places wherci a high schoo 
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has been established, it may be safely stated^ dmt ihete Trill be an 
annual saving in the expenses of education to any cDBununity, equal to 
one-half paid for tuition in private schoob, and, wiUi this savuig of 
expense, there will be a better state of education. 

SeoMk. The suecessfol estabtislunent of a hi^ sehocd, by im* 
proving the whole system of common schodbs, and interesting a larger 
number of families in the proi^rity of the schools, will create a better 
pul^ sentiment on the subject thdin has heretofore existed, a2id die 
schools will be Regarded as^ ^e common property, die cammon glory, 
the common security of the whole community. The wealthy will feel 
that the small additiomd tax required to establish and smtain this 
school, if not saved to them in the diminished tuition for the educatkn 
of their own children in private schools, is returned to them, a hundred 
fold, in the increased value given to property, and in the number of 
families which will resort to that place where it is located, as a desiN 
able residence, because of the facilities enjoyed for a good education. 
The poor will feel that, whatever may betide thefn, their children are 
bom to an inheritance more valuable than lands or shops, in the 
free access to institutions where as good an education may be had as 
money can buy, at home or abroad. The stranger will be invited to 
visit not only the institutions, which public or individual benevolence 
has provided for the poor, the otphan, the deaf mute, and the criminal, 
but schools where the children and youth of die community are trained 
to inventive and creative habits of mind, to a pracdcal Imowledge of 
the fundamental |nrinciples of business, to sound nioral habits, refined 
tastes, and respectful manners. And in what balance, it has weU been 
asked, in reference to the cost of good public schools, as compaxed with 
these advantages, shall we weigh the value of cultivated, intelligent, 
energetic, polished, and virtuous citizens I How much would a com- 
munity be justified in paying for a physician who Aould discover or 
practice some mode of treatment through iriiich many lives should be 
preserved? How much for a judge, who, in the able administiiatibn 
of the laws, should secure many fortunes, or rights more precious than 
fortunes, that might else be lost? How much for the mmister of 
reKgion, who should be the instrument of saving hundreds from vice 
and crime, and persuading them to the exerdon of their best powers 
for the common good? How much for the ingenious inventor, who, 
proceeding from the first principles of science onward, should produce 
some improvement that should enlarge all the comforts of society? 
How much for the patriotic statesman, who, in diBcolt times, beoomes 
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the savior of hi? ooimtry ? How mach for the enterprisipg and well 
instructed merchant, that should suggest and commence the branches 
of business that should bring in a vast accession of wealth and 
strength ? One such person as any of these would repay the cost of a 
high school for centuries. Whether, in the course of centuries, every 
high school would produce one such person, it would be useless to 
prophesy; but it is certain, that it would produce many intelligent citi- 
zens, intelligent men of business, inteUigent servants of the state, intel- 
ligent teachers, intelligent wives and daughters, who, in their several 
q>here8, would repay to any community much more than they and all 
their associates had received. 

These results have been realized wherever a high school has been 
opened, under circumstances favorable to the success of a private 
«chool of the same grade, wherever a good school-house, good regula- 
tions (for admission, attendance, studies, and books), good teachers, 
and good supervision have been provided." 



THE SCOPE OP EDUCATION. 



We do not pretend that we can designate precisely the limits that a 
good education ought to cover : to do so, would require a knowledge 
of the full extent of man's duties and responsibilities, whether social, 
political, moral, or iseligious, and of the manner in which he can best 
discharge them so as to promote the highest degree of happiness to 
himself and to society — an amount of knowledge much greater than 
WB pretend to possess ; but we merely intend to direct attention to edu- 
cation with reference to attaining that happiness and bliss to humanity, 
which the solutions of the problems of society dearly point out, as far 
as its principles are understood and its destiny comprehended by these 
solutions. Wti have heretofore drawn a distinction between education 
and instructicfh: the latter word meaning precisely what its etymology 
would lead us to infer ; — in; on, and «frtio, to pile, t'. e., to pile on, and 
the former in its etymological sense, meaning to draw out, — ^from e, out 
of, and dueo, to draw. A definite precise conception of the meaning 
of the words em^oyed to designate things, nearly always leads us to 
dear ideas of the things themselves, and what is embraced and what 
excluded by the terms employed. Witibt superficial persons, instruc- 
tion and educa|ion are synonymous tenns, and used indiscriminately, 
by th^n, for the same diing. This accounis for the loose and vague 
ideas people have on the subject of edacation, and the pointless and 
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often contradictory arguments of essayists in treating of it. "Whea 
we, however, discriminate between the words thus interchangeably em* 
ployed, and give precise definitions to each, we form definite ideas 
of what is comprehended under them, and are enabled to describe their 
limits and mark definitely the boundaries between them. As we have 
seen, in the etymological sense, an instructor is a piler on, and an 
educator a drawer out ; so we will find that this distinction is impor- 
tant, when we survey the field of moral, mental, and religious training. 
In fact, the great mistake of teachers, in all ages, whether religious or 
scientific, has been to mistake education for instruction, and the dwarf- ^ 

ed intellectual growth of mankind in all ages in science and morals, is 
a melancholy demonstration of the fatal efiects of this error. Educa- 
tion was their task, but having mistaken it for instruction, they have 
invented a system of leaching, which is now familiarly known as the 
pouring-in process, and for which, as we think, " the piling-on sys- 
tem" would be a better term. As its name indicates, it consists of 
pouring in instruction, and piling on the memory, the facts and prind- | 

pies of religious and moral truths, and of the arts and sciences, with- j 

out giving the pupil time or opportunity to verify either, and digest ' 

for intellectual nourishment and growth die mental food thus provided. 
A man thus instructed, if he has a faultless memory, will become a 
well-informed, but not an intelligent, intellectual man. He will be a 
walking encyclopedia of facts, but not of knowledge, — valuaUe to.be i 

appealed to for information, but not for counsel or advice. "i 

The etymology of the word education is ako suggestive. To draw 
out, to educe, necessarily leads to the inference that something has 
been poured in, or that something is within, which has capacity to be 
brought out. 

The Latin radical duco^ also means to lead, to form, to induce ; and 
hence, the word education has a meaning akin to eac^iof these defi- 
nitions ; and we can draw beautiful analogies from the operations of 
nature, to elucidate the mental operations in education. Heat and 
moisture are poured by the sun and clouds into the earth, where 
lie the germs of vegetable life, and induce them to develop them- 
selves by growth and expansion. They lay inert until sunshine and 
rain draw them out. Thus the oak lays infolded in the acorn, until 
these simple but powerful agents of nature operate upon the germ of 
that acorn and develop its capacity in the production of an oak. The 
intellectual forces may be justly ccmipared to the latent principles of 
vegetable life, which wait to be called forth by external infiuencesi 
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and obtain size in proportion as those influences are favorable. In 
the infant mind lays.the capacity of a Newton, a Liebnitz, a Shakes* 
peare, and a Milton, waiting for the dews of instruction and the warmth 
of affection to fall upon and quicken into life. Feeble, sluggish, and 
slow of growth at first, like its prototype the oak, yet by care, attention, 
and patience, and a continual operation of favorable influences, it at- 
tains, at length, similar gigantic proportions. But how? Not by the 
amount of instruction poured in, or the quantity of facts piled on, but 
by digesting each precept of instruction relating to facts or principles 
as they come up, thus converting them into mental aliment, assimulat* 
ing them into the stuff mind is made off, and aiding mental growth, 
aird thus forming the capacity for future growth and expansion. 

The muscles of the human body acquire strength and vigor only by 
exercise. No one can attain the vice-like grip of the blacksmith, by 
being shown how to hold the hammer and tongs; but he who would 
attain it, must undergo the blacksmith's toO and hardships ; so it is 
with intellectual attainments. No amount of shovring, talkmg, and 
explanation, will call forth mental power and vigor ; but the mind, to 
attain strength, must grapple intensely the questions presented, and 
toil for their solution until it effects them. It is not the business of 
the instructor to pour in, or pile on more, than is necessary to excite 
the mind to activity; for in the one case it would fail in its object, and 
in the other it would confuse; but his duty is, to see how far the pupil 
knows the principles involved in the solution sought, and what Hnk, in 
the chain of reasoning, is necessary to be supplied, before the correct 
conclusion can be arrived at, and the probability of his suppl3nng it 
without aid. When he judges it necessary to lend a helping hand, it 
ought to be, not by pointing out the difllculty in the way, and the manner 
of surmounting it, but by putting the pupil on a train of reasoning 
that mil unfold the principles necessary to overcome the difficulty. In 
this way, the intellectual forces are drawn out and developed, and the 
mental education of the individual, in the true meaning of the term, 
accomplished. This kind of education, we regret to say, is very rare 
in our schools and seminaries of learning, while in the inculcation of 
morals and reUgion, it is almost entirely unknown. Hence, giants of 
intellect almost always owe little to the schools, or other institutions 
of instruction, for their mental culture; but are indebted for it to 
Nature, that first best and greatest instructress, who invariably pre* 
sents her lessons in the way we have indicated, and which we recom- 
mend to all teachers for imitation. 
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So much for intefioctoal education. Bat m we understand the -word, 
this is not all that is embraced in the term edueation. We consider that 
the culture of the kindly affections and social virtues also come under 
the scope of education, and to diis we now proceed to draw attentioB. 

We take it for granted, Aat the seeds of every virtue and kind affec- 
tion that adorn and dignify human nature, lie in the heart of the in* 
fant, waiting like the seed in the earth for genial inflaesees to operate 
upon them and quicken them into life. We take it also for granted, 
that the moral def comity, found in human character, is owing to the 
fact, that these germs of moral beauty have never been warmed into 
life, or if so, that their development and growth have be^n hindered, 
thwarted, and perverted, so that instead of natiural beauty they exhibited 
only artistic deformity. 

Rousseau, in his " Emik ou deV Edwaiion (a work which we be- 
lieve has never been translated into English), makes use of the follow- 
ing strong language, when speaking upon this very point ; " Every- 
*( thing issuing from the hands of the Author of all things is good ; but 
** everything degenerates in the hands of man. He forces one tree to 
<<bear the fruit of another, and one land to nourish the productions of 
«< another : he mingles and confounds dimates, elements, and seasons* 
** he mutilates his dog, his horse and his slave ; he overturns and dis- 
*< figures everything, because he loves deformity and monstrosity: he 
" wishes nothing such as Nature made it, not even man ; it is neces- 
*' sary to train him for his purposes, as he does a horse ; and it is 
<' necessary to fashion him to his taste as he does a tree of his gar- 
*< den." " In the condition that things now are, vdthout this training, 
<* things would be still worse, and our species not half f orm^ ; and a 
<«man abandoned from his birth to himself, among his fellow-men 
«« would be still worse disfigured than they. Prejudices, authority, 
** necessity, example, and all the social institutions in which we find 
" ourselves immersed, would stifle nature in him, and place nothing 
**iD. its stead. Nature in him would be as a shrub, that accident had 
<( caused to spring up in the middle of a highway, and which the passer- 
« by would destroy by bruising and bending it every way, and tramp- 
*^hng it under foot." 

This is a ^oomy picture drawn of society by as brilliant a genius as 
ever poured light upon the intellectual world; yet it was so fearfully 
true, and so strikingly and graphically drawn of society in the age and 
^country where he lived, that the French Parliament condemned the 
book to be burnt by the hangman, and Rousseau to be imprisoned ; 
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whilM tbe arch bisdiop of Paris, Cbristophe de Beamnont, issued his 
interdiction, in whioh he states, that, " After having taken the advice 
**of many persons distingnia^ed for their piety and knowledge, and 
^ having invoked the holy name of Grod, we condemn the said book as 
** containing an abominable doctrine, tending to overthrow nataral law, 
'<and to destroy the foundations of the Christian religion; establishing 
'* maxims contrary to evangelic morality, tending to disturb the peace 
'^of the State, and to produce a revolt of subjects against the authority 
*< of their sovereigns ; as containing a great number of propositions 
*' respectively false, scandalous, full of hatred against the church and 
« its ministers, derogating from the respect due to the Holy Scriptures, 
**and the tradition of the ehuroh, eitoneous, impious, blasphemous, and 
'* heretical. Consequently, we forbid stricdy all persons in our diocess 
** to read or retain the said book, under the pains and penalties of the 
•* Holy Church," &c. 

Let it be remembered, that the picture drawn by Rousseau, was 
^t of the sodety in which the virus of the French revolution was 
then festering, and we have an exidanation for the excitement it pro- 
duced in high places, and the reason why it called down upon the book 
and its author the wrath and anathema of the Church and State. 
Rousseau, with the foresight of genius, saw that the institutions of 
Europe were worn out, and that a storm was gathering that would 
sweep away everything diat was fair and lovely in society, unless social 
institutions were remodeled, and society renewed and regenerated. 
Hence, his solemn {nrotest against the education or, rather, training of 
men f of tbe purpose only of being used as instruments of king-craft 
and priest-craft He wrote like prophets of old spoke against the 
idolatries and immoralities of their generations, whether in high or 
low places, calling upon the guilty to reform, or else to abide the wrath 
of the avenger. When rulers or communities are steeped in vice and 
immorality, the dulcet notes of the flute will not arouse them to a sense 
of their danger, but tbe trumpet must be blown, sounding the alarm, 
however unwelcome it may be to those whose repose it disturbs. 

Rousseau's book was the trumpet-blast of alarm, giving warning of 
th^ impending danger; hoarse and dissonant as it was, it nevertheless 
was true, and what an ocean of suffering and misery it would have 
prevented, had its warmngs been heeded. But in the then existing 
condition of Europe to heed it, would have disturbed too many relations, 
immunities, and privileges ; interfered too mudi with the quiet, repose, 
and luxury of those who had control of the mainsprings of society; so 
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it waa thought easier to silence the prophet, than heed his admonitioiu 
To heed it would have been no less than to change the entire social 
philosophy and maxims of that age. That philosophy was the philoso- 
phy of despotism, and the essence of all social maxims, was, that man 
had no destiny to achieve either for himself or his race, but his mis- 
sion was, to achieve a glory for the crown and the mitre. This con* 
ception of human destiny originated a system of training such as the 
inferior animals have to undergo when destined for man's use. Men 
were to be fashioned, intellectually, morally, and physically, for the 
purposes they were to subserve, just as mechanical instruments are* 
Rousseau saw that this system had been stretched to its utmost tension, 
and that a re-action, mighty and terrible in its effects, was at at hand. 
He declared it as violative to the laws of nature, and that nature 
always in her own time takes terrible vengeance on those who outrage 
her. For this, he was adjudged to be a disturber of the peace, dan- 
gerous to society, and false towards God and man, visited with perse- 
cution and excommunication, thrown into prison, and banished. Inex- 
orable history has since vindicated his character and motives, and shown 
that his persecutors, and not he, were what they term him — enemies to 
the human race. 

Notwithstanding the fearful lesson taught Europe in her struggles 
for freedom, yet to this day, she has not, to any great extent, modified 
her educational training ; and even America is not entirely exempt 
from the vicious system. There is too prevalent a notion even here* 
that men are to be trained to uphold things as they are, and not for 
molding them as they should be, and one day must be, trained more 
to uphold the powerful in .their privileges than to perfect society by 
correcting abuses or remodelling its machinery, when defects have 
developed themselves. American society tends more to a stationary 
dead conservatism than to a life-giving progressive reformation. Ideas 
that would lead to a regeneration of society are just as sedulously 
suppressed in the new as the old world ; and reformers of man and 
society, if not as barbarously, are yet equally as severely and effectively 
dealt with here as there. There the behests of the king and priest 
must be obeyed, and nothing whispered that would lessen the power 
of the one, or the influence of the other ; here the mandate of the 
demagogue, as issued from caucuses, or of cliques, and coteries, who 
have private ends to subserve, must be just as implicitly obeyed, and 
no utterance given to any thought that will stir up rebellion and pre- 
vent the well-bom and dite frcxn fleecing their fellow-men to their 
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hearts' content In Europe, he that yields himself as a tool to per- 
form the will of the powers that be, gets the blessing of both king 
priest ; and is assured that he is a faithful servant of God, since he 
serves so faithfully God's vicegerents on earth ; in America, he, who 
complies with the conventional formalities of society, and takes the 
dicta of charlatans, who manage to control its machinery, for orades 
of wisdom, is pointed out as a model in morals and piety — is patronized 
by the great and influential, together with all of the orthodox faith in 
Church and State. In the old world, the scaffold, the dagger, and the 
dungeon, dispose of the refractory, and thus silence opposition; in 
the new world, calumny, neglect, and loss of patronage, soon bring the 
disobedient to their senses and enforce compliance. It is not necessary 
to run the parallel between the institutions of the old and new world 
any farther — the above is sufficient for our purposes. They betray the 
same radical defect — a guardianship of the few over the many. Now, 
how is it, that this relation has sprung up ; and why is it that men have 
so long acquiesced in it? Why is it, that in Europe, the king and 
priest are the guardians of the people, and in America, the rich and 
crafty ? We answer, that it is because men are not educated to feel, 
think, and act for themselves ; to have that confidence and that self- 
reliance which gives them the conviction, that they can go through the 
work! without leaning upon some powerful arm for support. This is 
natural; and because .it is so, is universal. The child looks to the 
parent, and the weak to the strong and the powerful, for support and 
protection. 

The present system of training is to perpet uate tutelage through 
life. In some states, the guardianship is absolute, in some limited, but 
in all too great for harmonious working and the full development of 
human capacity and happiness. For this, the educator is responsible ; 
he makes imbeciles, who, conscious of their imbecility, commit them- 
selves of their own accord into the hands, for safe-keeping, of those for 
whom they were trained. This is the solution of the enigma of Eu- 
ropean despotism. Theoretically, we Americans eschew the system 
of human tutelage, but practically acknowledge it and act upon it on 
no small scale. In theory, our institutions emanate from the virtue and 
intelligence of the people ; but in practice, ignorance, prejudices, and 
the basest passions are appealed to, to give the social administration 
such a direction that the crafty and unprincipled have the power to control 
it for their private interest Our theory is right, and our practice 
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would be, if we conformed to it, not in letter, bat in spirit Bat dm 
bitter we never can do while our defective educational system remains. 
While, in science, ninety-nine out of a hundred are never rendered capa- 
ble of giving a reason for a principle, or fact; and in religion and 
politics, are taught that there is neither piety, intelligence, virtue, 
decency, nor honesty, beyond their own sect or party : whilst this is 
the case, what better can be expected than we now see in the extreme 
low and degraded standard of morals ? While every one is lamenting 
these evils, no one seems conscious of the cause of them. Some think, ^ 

it is because there is not religious and moral instruction enough given, 1 

and others, that it is only an evidence of the utter and hopeless de» 
pravity of human nature ; but the truth is, it is neither the one nor the 
other. It is not the quantity, but the quality of instruction given that 
has to be changed. It is not the letter of religion, morals, and science, 
that has to be taught, but their spirit. " The letter kiUeth, but the spirit | 

giveth life." What we mean by such a system of moral and scientific 
training that would open sluices of perennial living waters, to irrigate I 

the present moral and intellectual desolation of human life, we have 
not limits fuUy to explain. Suffice it to say, we want infinitely less 
eX'cafhedra instruction in dead formulas, which are unmeaning and ; 

appear totally arbitrary to the pupil, and which he only heeds because 
he dares not question the authority which utters th^m. Thousands are | 

learning the various branches of mathematics, and performing their I 

problems by the rules given, but who are unable to say, why submit* ^ 

ting them to the process required by the rule produces the desired 
answer. If asked, why they take a particular process for particular 
problems, the answer is, because the book says so. It is the Pytha- 
gorean ipse diciti whose disciples, when asked for a reason for the 
doctrines taught by them, answered " He says so, and he is Pytha- 
goras." Bat if they forgot what he said, there was an end of their 
disputation and instruction; and our arithmeticians and mathematicians, 
when they forget the rules of the book, then there is an end of their 
solutions. Now what we want is, an Abandonment of die system that 
learns either science or doctrine by formula, and the institution of sudi 
a training, that each one can logically, under all circumstances, re- 
produce the formulas by reasoning from first principles, and not by 
efforts of memory. Let such a S3rstem of training in science and 
morals be adopted, and human society will be changed in one genera* 
tion. We will have self-relying men and women, of strong minds and 
mighty hearts, exhibiting the highest intellectual capacity and moral 
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gxeatoeas, sighing to redeem hamanity from every species of degra- 
datioQ and thraldom, and place it in the fruition of its fullest g^ory and 
greatest happiness. We will no longer see men become slares of 
society, conforming to its conventionalities, and becoming demoralized 
and stultified thereby, or pandering to its prejudices^ in order to take 
advantage of the ignorance, moral blindness, and mental incapacity of 
the multitude; but men who will frown, upon insincerity, fraud, arti- 
fice, and their kindred vices, and drive them from society. 

But the scope of education is not confined to drawing out, and giving 
full develo{Mnent to the m<Nral and intellectual faculties, but it covers the 
whole affectuous nature of man. All the sympathies, dispositions^ 
afiections, and passions, that iiUiere in human nature, have to be 
drawn out, developed, and receive their proper direction by education. 
Their perfect development will constitute a universal brotherhood of 
society, in which vice, ftaud, and oppression will be unknown; in 
fine, the millenium so long foretold and sighed for by the church. 
This miUenimn, as we said, on a former occasion, will not come of its 
own accord, but we must develop it, by causing the seeds of it, which 
now are lying inert in the human heart, to spring forth and produce 
their intended fruit Moral, scientific, and religious culture, if pro- 
perly attended to, will accomplish this : and if we have faith in God, 
man, society, or religion, let us consecrate ourselves to the task. 

EniTOB. 



EDUCATION A SOCIAL NECESSITY. 

It will hardly be questioned, in any respectable quarter, that progress 
is the law of nature, inherent in every department of the universe, and 
that it is constantly developing itself in the unfolding of new capacities, 
greater harmonies, and more beautiful forms. The law opposite to 
progress, and also most beautifully manifested in nature, is decay or 
death. When progress ceases, death commences. This is the law of 
destiny, from which no existences, either moral or natural, organized 
or unorganized, are exempt, or can escape. The stone, when it ceases 
to increase by aggregation, falls under the law of disintregation ; and 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, when they cease to grow by accre- 
tion, under that of deterioration, decay, and death. Human virtues, 
even« when they arrive at that point where power for their expansion 
ceases, are subject to the same inexorable law, and become smitten 
with decay and deterioration. In no department of nature do we be- 
VoL. L— Nos. 6 & 7 12 
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hold the stationaiy; it » either progresa or regress: progresB troia 
the imperfect towards the perfect, or retrogradation from the perfect 
towards the imperfect. Progress is then only possible in the imperfect ; 
it is the external manifestation of the vital principle of tlie good, the 
trie, and the beaatiftd, realizing itself towards perfectibility by assum- 
ing external form and proportions. We hold that human society, as a 
part of the domain of nature, is subject to the same laws and condi- 
tions. It presents a greater diversity of forms, more departments, and 
greater difficulties for development than any other department of nature; . 

but is still no less under the same laws, and governed by the same ^ 

principles. The laws of its government, and their expansion and de- 
velopment, maybe less obvious than in the passive department of 
nature ; yet they are not less powerful and sure in their operation. In 
the departments of nature where the subjects of the law of develop- 
ment have no volition of their own, but are the passive instruments of 
the divine law operating in them and through them, the end and aim 
of those laws are more easily discerned by their rapid and uniform 
effects, than in humanity, where human volition e^d agency com1»ne 
in their action with the divine laws, and too often in opposition to tfaem« 
The observations of human society for a day, a year, or even a decade 
of years, will enable no one to deduce any law of its government. It 
i« not in the life of a single individual, nor in the history of a century, 
that the philosopher must look for the principles of the laws that govern 
human society ; but in the lives of nations and in the history of ages. 
It has been said, that " History is philosophy teaching by example**; 
but how few have suspected the deep wisdom that lays in this aphor- 
ism ? The forest oak, in the duration of its existence from its germ in 
the acorn to its return to moulder in the soil from whence it sprung, 
developes the entire principles of its life and death, and likewise thai 
every tree of its species. The learned and the unlearned, the pkik»o- 
pher and the simpleton, know and understand those principles, because 
there is no diversity of powers or capabilities developed in one tree 
which is not likewise unfolded in all of its race. Hence> the reason 
why the mystery of its being is so easily solved, and why the world 
has agreed as to the philosoj^y of its existence. Nations, like succes- 
sive generations of oaks in our forests, have for centuries appeared on 
the stage of history, acted their parts in the drama of life, some in 
comic, others (and the greater part) in tragic characters, and then 
disappeared. But no error would be more fatal than for a philosopher 
to assume to deduce the principles of social life from the facta observed 
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m die hirtli» growth, iife> decay, ftud deaik ^ any om oC these natioas^ 
taken singly. tMx of thenk had its biith in an idea» the development 
of which constituted its life ; iis realization, its full growth and uaMirity ; 
and the eThawrtion of the pnnoiplee of its life, the eauee of its decay 
and death. 

£ach of these nations developed eiiily a single genn, and not the whole 
of humanity; and in developing that genn have done a service, and 
left a legacy to the. human race. We^ in oar days, are the beneficiaries 
of aU the nations that preceded ns : the recipients of legacies, the at- 
tainment of which cost them centuries of toil, immense sacrifices in 
treasore, and rivers of blood. In their day and geoezation they fur- 
nished solutions of such of the social problems, as then demanded an« 
swers ; and they have left us the history of the birth, life, and death 
of their nations, to show what they solved, why they solved it, and 
the way they arrived at the solntioQ. The Hebrews have forever 
fixed our theology ; the Greeks have given us inimitable models in the 
aits and sciences ; and the Romans have developed to their full growth 
many of the heroic virtues, and solved many of the social principlea 

The human race, as well as the individual, has had its infancy, igno- 
rance, and feebleness. Rolling years give to the. one experience, and 
experkfice teaches it wisdom to serve it in after life. Rolling centu- 
rise, by the toils, trials, success, and even failures of nations, accumu- 
late a fund of wisdom to the other, which serves it in its conflict with 
the powCTs that guard the limits of the unattained, and enables it wrest 
from them domains in which to attain a larger expansion than is pos» 
sihle in its present narrow limits. Every province conquered from the 
great unsubdued, produces, in its incorporation with society, a revolu- 
tion in thinking and acting, both physically and morally. Revolutiona 
are never efiected peaceably : they must dispkce the eld before they 
can substitute the new. The conflict is often long and arduous, but 
never doubtful The new sovexeign, in conquering the provinces of 
his future dominion, may be often worsted, and to all appearances 
hopelessly defeated; he himself may be taken captive, be crucified 
and buried, but the third day comes the resurrection. Revolutions 
never go backward. To-day they may be crushed, but if their princi- 
ples be founded in truth and justice ; in the march of events through 
the ages, they will sooner or later reappear and ascend to power 
and dominion. Progress, as the primitive law of nature, devek^mg 
itself in physical, social^ moral, and religious ameliorations, is destiny 
itself, and destiny is the decvee ol the Almighty. Futile, then« must 
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be the efibrts to thwart it, for what weapons can triumph over Omnipo- 
tence and Omniscience ? Revolutions, therefore, cannot go backward, 
but must advance till the point of perfection is attained, that was in the 
Divine Mind when He wrote the law of progress on every department 
of the universe. 

The impossibility of the triumph of Error, when Truth has revealed 
herself to supplant him, is not one of the convictions of men generally. 
They think that, somehow or other, they will be more fortunate in 
their contests with Truth than were their predecessors. They scruple 
not to deck out Error itself in the habiliments of Truth, and thus seem- 
ingly enlist under her banner, whilst they deck out Truth so hideously 
in the garments of Error, as to appear, as Pope says of vice, 

—A monBtw of such bonid mien, 
Afl^ to be hated^ needs bat to be seen. 

Stratagems such as these may succeed temporarily, until the false 
pretences by which success was compassed become manifest ; but then 
comes the awful day of vengernce with tenfold fury. Prompted by 
their interest, men overlook the permanent principle, and regard only 
the accidental phenomenon. Yesterday, the social elements being in 
commotion, burst the shackles of despotism that lay upon prostrate 
Europe and confined its millions to toil and suffer for the benefit of 
the few ; and, terror-stricken, the crowned and mitred oppressors of 
their race were fleeing for safety from the impending storm they had 
evoked. To*day the storm is allayed; things have resumed their 
wonted aspect; the fugitives have returned and been restored to power, 
or else others, not less corrupt and tyrannical, taking advantage of the 
confusion created by the storm, have placed themselves in power. 
These corrupt and despotic men are even now felicitating each other 
upon the state of affairs they have brought about, and are proclaiming 
that they have obtained control over the elements of revolution and 
progress, and chained their limbs so that they never again shall wrench 
them free. Siqperficial men, not seeing that there is a divinity in man 
that shapes his destiny, and judging from the facts of to-day, believe 
that everything has been fully accomplished as claimed, and lend them* 
selves as instruments to those in place and power, to suppress the least 
motions of freedom. While this calm lasts, invincible logic has no 
difilculty to convince the multitude that revolutions do go backwards, 
and that none but a visionary or a fool will maintain the contrary. But 
even now, while we write, a storm is gathering in the East; it is col* 
leotilig ito forces upon the JBosphorus, soon to sweep along the shores 
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^ of the Euxine and the Adriatic. The betTayed,the cheated in the last 

J up-rising, and the victims in exile or in chains, of the recent abortive 

revolution, are looking with confidence for the drawing nigh of the 
clay of their deliverance. The high and the mighty are standing 
aghast at the commotion, and quailing before the shadow of coming 
events. Philanthropy must mourn over the desolation and suffering 
that impends over devoted Europe, but the storm mast come» for noth- 

' ing else can purify and renovate its pestiferous atmosphere. Hu- 

manity, degraded and brutalized as it has been by those who hold sway 
over it in Europe, must either deteriorate into barbarism, and become 
extinguished, or else its higher law, the law of progress, must react 
and throw off the fetters that are now crushing it to the earth. Which 
will it do? As the Creator has marked out a high destiny for man, 
giving him the capacity to achieve it, so he must achieve it ; for the 
decrees of the All- Wise and Omnipotent can neither be modified or 
annulled by human agency, however strenuously it may exert itself or 
whatever powerful appliances it may use for the purpose. Barbarism 
and death are, therefore, not possible. And, therefore, regeneratioui 
or rather a resurrection and a new life, are inevitable. But the old 
body cannot be put off, and the new one on, without passing through 
the charnel-house. The diseases of society are too malignant to be 
cured by the medicaments of political quacks, who would effect a com- 
promise between good and evil ; society must be purified by fire. We 

^ sicken when we contemplate the wo and suffering this purification will 

inflict upon humanity ; but a desperate disease requires a no less des- 
perate remedy. It is a conflict between life and deaths and no sacri- 
fices are too great to be made to avoid the one or secure the other. 

Progress, we again assert, is the law of nature ; regression is decay 
and death. A stationary condition is disclaimed by nature, and has no 
place in any of her departments, amid all their variety and beauty. 
With her it is either progress or regress. When progress hae attained 
its ultimate limits, then regress commences and death inevitably ensues ; 
but when it has not so attained its limits, and, contrary to nature, it is 
forced from its tendency into regression, a reaction will ensue, which 
will be violent in proportion to the forces that were pressing it down- 
wards. Here, then, we have a hint for the constitution of human so- 
ciety, so that it shall not be subject to violent revulsions. In Europe 
society is not so constituted, and hence a reformation has there to be 
effected by violence and bloodshed. In America, society is so consti- 
tuted that ameliorations seem its natural growth, and revolutions are 
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peaceably effected. For thn peaceaUe deveIo|Rnent of the law of 
progress kvto all its beautiful forms, variety, and just proportions, we 
cannot rely entirely to human instinct. UnenHghtened instinct is blind. 
Its intention is to go right, and it may be on the right road, but it w31 
make some awful mistakes and invoiiw itself into many difficulties in 
groping along die untried and ut^nown path. Discouraged by the 
perplexities in which its bkmders have involved it in the hour of 
trouble, it may too easily cosfide to any one whom it may chance to 
aneet, and who professes to know the way to guide it out. Thete 
^ides, to the shame of bumim nature, are all impostors, and end hj 
leading the confiding into a ]ab3nrintk of bogs and quag^mkes, from 
-wiadb. escape is aknost impossiUe. • Intellect, then, must come to the 
«id of insttnot; not, iiowever, the uncidtared intdlect, bat the mature 
and fully developed iat^ect, which has surveyed the fi^d of knowl- 
edge, sounded the depth of science, sod questioned the unknown, asd 
wrung secrets and untold mysteries from its unyiekLisg hand. Educa- 
tiaQ, then, is a social necessity ; necessary to man to work <»ut his oym 
salvation with fear and trembling ; necessary to protect him against 
being led by fraud into the raa2es of error; and necessary to him to 
extricate himself without violence, if aecidentaEy beguiled, belayed, 
plundered, and abandoned in the wilderness of human life. 

If, then, education » essential to the harmonious and rapid develop- 
ments of the kw of progress in hunainity and society ; if it will extin- 
guish fraud, rapine, i^ression, and war ; then it is <d«e to every hu- 
man being that it be fuiniriied to tbem £ree as the air they broitfae, 
and as abundant as the light of heaven. If you wfll, let it be not less 
directed to qualifying men to make dollars and cents, but let it be more 
directed to qualify them «o soh« the problems of naa and society, and 
embody them in social institutions. Such an eduoaition is demanded 
to reinstate man in his lost Eden, aBd:aoquii>e his primitive simplicitf 
and happiness. Einrron. 

TE0BOU6H IN:8TRUCTI0N. 

Many years ago while conversing widi a successful and distin- 
guished teacher, he remarked, that the great secret of successful teach- 
ing is, *Uo give short lessons and require perfect recitations.'' The 
truth of the observation is so nearly allied to an axiom that it will 
readily command the assent of every intelligent teacher ; and therefore 
tieeds no proof. IThat there is « great kck oi Aorongh instruction in 
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many schools is also equally evident to any one wlio bas the interest, 
or wiU take the pains to observe. Even in schools where there are 
great pretensions to thoroughness we often find an indefiniteness and 
want of clearness in the conception of an idea, and coc^quendy in its 
expression . on the part of the pupils. They have an indistinct and 
vague idea of whatever topic is under consideration, which they vainly 
endeavor to embody in words. . This is wrong ; for it is no Unimpor- 
Caht part of education that a pupil should be taught to think clearly, and 
express his thoughts with precision. 

It is true, we caouiot bok for that comprehensiveness of knowledge 
in the youthful mind which we expect in the mature intellect ; but we 
have a right to expect that whatever he attempts to learn, he shall 
learn well; whatever he attempts to do, he shall do well. 

We will briefly advert to some of the causes why there is a failure 
in thoroughness of instruction. 

In many cases the parents themselves are to blame. Anxious as 
they always are, that their children should make the greatest possible 
progress in their studies, they frequently urge teachers to advance 
them into studies, unsuited to their age or capacity, and totally beyond 
their comprehension. . Indeed so urgent are they that they shall com* 
plete the whole ** circle of the sciences" that they do not wait till thejr 
have made respectable progress in one study, till they urge them to 
another and another, till the mind, overtasked and overburdened, loses 
its elasticity, and fails thoroughly to accomplish anything. When a 
pupil has thus been permitted to enter upon too many studies, or to 
enter upon an advanced one before he has made sufficient progress in 
a preceding one, no faithfulness or ability of the teacher can make a 
thorough scholar. It is simply impossible. The intelligent and coa- 
scientious teacher knows this, and will apply the proper remedy ; but 
ire are sorry to believe, that there are teachers who encourage the eviU 
Desirous of gaining a temporary popularity and reputation, th^y 
minister to the vanity of parents, while they sacrifice the best interests 
of their children. Teachers who pursue such a cours^ if honest, are 
mentally incompetent; if dishonest, morally disqualified for theiz 
duties. 

This is not however the only cause of a want of thoroughness ; theis 
are other causes which more frequently operate to produce the same 
result. 

In many cases, and perhaps in most cases, it is the result of the 
indolence, indiflerence, or incompetence of the teacher. To insure 
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perfect accuracy of thougbit and expression in the pupil, requires ob 
the part of the teacher, unceasing vigilance and care. 

All pupils.are more or less inclined to fall into a loose, and slipshod 
method of reKiting ; thus inducing a habit of mental slothf ulness which 
unfits them for sound and heahhf ul progress. So great indeed is this 
proclivity to a careless way of reciting, that nothing but the most untir* 
. ing watchfulness of the teacher will arrest it. The indolent teacher, 
or one who is for any reason indifferent to the progress of the school, 
will let mistakes, inaccuracies, or blunders pass, with simply a correc* 
tion, or even without any correction. Pupils who study for a length of 
time under such teachers, so far from progressing, will retrograde. They 
will proceed from bad to worse, till all habits of mental discipline are 
thoroughly eradicated. 

We will take an example. Suppose that a class in mental arith- 
metic is reciting. The teacher gives a pupil a question. He coin- 
mences the solution; but as he proceeds, he hesitates: the teacher 
prompts him ; again he proceeds, and again halts ; again the teacher 
prompts; and so on to the end. Perhaps the pupil is not accurate in 
the analysis, or mixes up bad grammar of his own with the language 
of the book, no matter ; the teacher corrects his blunders, and the 
blunderer proceeds on his way rejoicing. Or perhaps the teacher be- 
comes impatient and gives the question to another ; and thus the mat- 
ter rests. Let the same thing occur, day after day, antd it is pkin to 
the dullest comprehension, that the pupil will gain neither in knowledge 
or mental vigor. 

It is no just cause of complaint against any teacher that hia pupils 
sometimes make mistakes or even fall occasionally into gross inaceu* 
Tacies, for this may be expected in the best schools and under the best 
teachers; but it is a just ground of reproach, if the subject is allowed 
to drop, as in the example given, before it is thoroughly understood. If 
necessary, the pupil should go through the process again and again; 
and if one recitation does not suffice, let it be recurred to the next 
day, and the next, and never lost sight of, till the victory is gained. 
Time thus spent is not wasted. The pupil who has in this way been 
through a thorough drilling, will seldom need a second. He will feel 
that he has gained new power to overcome future difficulties. Having 
once gained the victory after a long struggle, he again pushes on, 
with renewed mental vigor and conscious power to meet and surmount 
other obstacles which lie in his path. One such course of severe dis- 
cipline may give shape and character to the tvhole future life: it may 
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give a consciousness of latent power which else might haye slumbered 
for years or through life ; it will teach a lesson of self-reliance, without 
which, education is vain. 

Education to be really useful, must be thorough. Superfiiciality fills 
the mind, without expanding it; it furnishes mental food, but takes 
away the power of digesting it; it renders the possessor, vain, arro- 
gant, and boasting in words, but weak and powerless in action. 
Thoroughness always gives promptness, excites mental activity and 
self-reliance. 

To be thorough, requires a clear and precise knowledge of first 
principles, a knowledge that can clothe itself in clear and precise lan- 
guage. In the first stages of education, or in the conmiencement of 
any new study, a foundation should be deeply laid in an accurate 
knowledge of first principles. They are the stepping stones of future 
successful progress, they form the rounds of the ladder, up which the 
student mounts to the heights of science. If tbere is a failure in this, 
no future labor can fully compensate for it. Let the teacher then, be 
ever watchful, ever vigilant. No error, no mistake, no blunder, is too 
mall to notice. If a word is to be parsed, a sentence to be analyzed 
grammatically or rhetorically, a problem to be solved, let it be done 
with logical and precise language ; at every step let a reason be as- 
signed ; let there be no wavering, no hesitancy. This may not always 
be done the first trial, or the second. If the pupil makes a mistake in 
the process, or in language, or falters, let it not be passed over by 
simply a correction ; for, if no other notice is taken of it, the same 
error will be committed again and again. The pupil should be rather 
led to find his own error, by a recurrence to first principles ; and hav- 
ing discovered it, let him again repeat the process, until it be done 
without mistake, without faltering. It is thus that a foundation for 
thorough scholarship is laid. We are aware that this necessarily 
involves on the part of the teacher great labor, untiring patience, 
and unyielding perseverance; but time wiU bring an ample reward 
of success to crown his toils. We know that there are those who 
aflect to believe these thmgs as trifles; this constant recurrence 
to first principles, this incessant giving of reasons for every step, this 
never ending attention to trifles, as puerile and beneath their notice ; 
but let such consider that the wotld is made up of minute particles, 
each perfect in itself, forming a beautiful and harmonious whole. 
Were it not so, it would form a huge misshapen mass, and be as in 
the beginning, " without form and void.'' The sum of human life 
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itadf is composed of trifles, each apparently animportant, taken alone, 
but in the aggregate, forming the character, destined to immortaiiiy. 
Language, that noble vehicle of thought, which has power to soothe, to 
charm, to arouse, to excite, to transform, is composed of letters, each 
one representing a sound which forms an integral and component part, 
without which, language would lose its beauty and power. 

Let no one, therefore, delude himself with the idea, that whfle he is 
careless in the minor detaib of instruction, while he is loose in the 
application of first principles, or wholly disregards them, he will be 
more circumspect, more thorough, «s the pupil proceeds into advanced 
studies. Such a belief, denies Nature, for Nature teaches, that it is 
impossible to form a beautiful and symmetrical whole, while the inte- 
gral parts are deformed or wholly wanting. * Nature is ever true. U 
we follow her teachings, she will lead to truth. In her hiboiaiocy 
every atom veoeives a most elaborate finish from her skilhil hand; and 
the aggregate of atoms forms the brilliant and precious dssmond, aad 
an the most cosdy gems of earth ; so in educating and forming the 
immortal mind, let the first principles of knowledge and scienee, upon 
which the superstrucmre of education is reared, be aocumiely and 
truthfully instilled into the mind. When this is done, we ^11 send 
forth to the world a generation of thinking, reasoning, and self nrelying 
men and women. J. IX L. 

ORAMHAB. 

BT REV. &. DAWES. 

Grammar is taught almost entirely, at the Eing*s Somborne School, 
England, through the reading lessons, and in this way, far from beii^ 
the dry subject many have supposed it to be, it becomes a very inter- 
esting one. Any attempts to teach small children grammar by giving 
them dry definitions of parts of speech and rules, is aknost sure to fail; 
for one, which it interests, it will disgust ten, and therefore the thing 
ought not to be attempted in this way. The most natural and easy 
manner seems to be, first : Pointing out the distinction between vowels 
consonants, and diphthongs, from words in the lessons : When n or 
an^ is used before a noun ; the difference between a table, and the 
table, between a book and the book, between a sheep and the sheep, a 
deer and the deer: whether they would say a house, or an house, a or 
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«tt hare, a or ah heir, ft or an hoar, :&c., drawing attention to the ez« 
ec^tioos as they occur. 

The next 4uid easiest thing would be the nouns, pointing out all the 
things which they see around them, such as a book, table, map. See., 
wti thus they immediately know that the names of all visible substances 
i$Lte called nouns.* This being once fixed, they are soon led to the 
idea, that the names of things that they can imagine to exist, are nouns 
«Ibo: to distingvish the singular from the plural; that the singular 
Mieans one, and the plural more than one: the general rule of forming 
the plural by adding « ; as house, houses ; map, maps, &c. The 
teacher must take care to point oat the exceptions as they are met with 
in reading, such as, ox, oxen ; tooth, teeth ; man, men ; loaf, loaves ; 
church, churches; city, cities; and to observe also, where anything 
like a general rule can be traced out, such as, that the nouns ending 
■fn ch eoft, make the plural by adding eSf as church, churches; arch, 
arches ; match, matdies ; while in ch hard, they follow the general 
rule, as monarch, monarchs, &c. ; in sh, as dish, dishes ; fish, fishes, 
(&c., adding es; in f, as leaf, loaf ; changing the / into v, and adding 
e9, leaves, loaves, &c. ; nouns ending in y, into ies, as city, cities; fly, 
4lie8 ; why such words as boy, valley, do not follow the general rule. 

The teacher would do well to exercise them in forming the j^ural 
xd any particular class of nouns as they occur ; for instance, nouns 
ending in /, as leaf ; spell it in the plural, leaves ; potato, potatoes ; 
«egro, negroes; echo, echoes; and making them quote all the nouns 
•ending in^ oi.o, they recollect; the same way for others. This catti 
forth great emnlation, and is attended with good results. The differ- 
'Slice of gender in nouns ought also to be pointed out. 

They would now be able when sitting down, and without the assist- 
ance of the teacher, to pick out all the nouns in a lesson, writing them 
in columns, in the singular and the plural ; also to write on their slates, 
<eir as exercises on paper in the evenings, things of the following land : 
The names of the months in the year, and the number of days in each ; 
«f all the things in their houses, and in their gardens ; of all the tools 

* Note by the Editor. This no doubt ie the only way to interert beginoen in this stndy ; 
but it wonld require more tact and ability than nine tenths of teachers p< eetea ; and perhapi 
not more than one fai a hundred would mooeed at it If thrown vpon their own w ao n rw . 
tPkof. Greene in hia now woik, « Iho Elements of Snglieh Onunmar/' has an " lotroducteiy 
eoone for beginnen," which is all that Is desirable upon this point It pursues fully the 
ooorse indicated by our author, only improves vastly upon it. "We hope that the Ptofessor 
*0t his pnblishers'will soon pf9 as this ^ Tntrodootory oovne" in mMpnmte volrane. Qmib- 
W Ma ttan ba (Aiiflitiii-ov prinuiy aahMila. 
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used by the carpenter, such as a plane, chisel, axes, saw, &e. ; by the 
Uacksmith ; and of all the implements used in agriculture, or in other 
trades, and occupations. What are the names of all the tools made 
of iron that are used within their knowledge. The names of all the 
trees ; of all the vegetable and animal productions in their neighbor- 
hood ; of such vegetables as are food for man, for beast, &c. ; of all 
articles of home consumption ; and of all the materials of which houses 
are built. To describe a dog, cat, barn-door fowl; to wnte down the 
names of all the singing birds; of the birds of prey; and to write 
down the names of birds which are compound words. 

To write down answers to such questions as these : 

A day, a year, a month, a week, an hour is the measure of what? 
Of what is a yard, a foot, an inch? Of what, a quart, a peck, a 
bushel? &c. 

The teacher might also set each child to write down the date of its 
birth ; to make out, how many years, months, weeks, days, &c., old it 
was ; so as to give its age in all the measures of time. • 

Being now aUe to point out the nouns, &c., they should advance to 
such words as qualify them, adjectives. 

The teapher, holding up an apple, for instance, will ask, do all apples 
taste alike ? No, sir, some are sweet, and some are sour, bitter, &c. 
Do apples differ in any ^y ? Some are large, and some are small ; 
this is differing in size : some are red, and some are green ; this is 
differing in color: some are hard, and some are soft; this is differing 
in the quality of hardness : some are rounder than others ; this is dif* 
fering in shape ; and all these words expressing different qualities in 
the noun are adjectives. Then tell them to sit down and write all the 
words they can think of, which qualify the noun apple, such as sour 
apple, sweet apple, large apple, &c. 

To get the degrees of comparison, the teacher will observe the dif- 
ferent sizes of the children, taking two of them out and making them 
stand side by side. When I say that this boy is taller than the one 
next to him, what am I comparing ? The height of the boys. This 
boy has got darker hair than the one next to him ; this is comparing 
the color of the hair. You have got cleaner hands than the boy next 
to you ; now I am comparing the cleanness of your hands with the 
cleanness of his. Such a child is the tallest in the class. What do I 
compare now ? His or her height, with the height of all the rest. In 
like manner compare their reading, &c. In this way, they will soon 
understand what is meant by degrees of comparison, and should be 
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told how to form them : tall, taller, tallest ; great; greater, greatest, &c. ; 
taking about half a dozen adjectives at a time, the children repeating 
them, and occasionally writing them on their slates. Reasoning in 
this way, the general rule soon strikes them ; but the teacher must take 
care to point out the exceptions. Their very errors in following out a 
general rule, are sometimes instructive, as well as amusing ; for in* 
stance, if you give them such a word as lUUe, or good, they wiU imme- 
diately commence, good, gooder, goodest, following out the general 
principle, when all at once it flashes across their minds, that this word 
is an exception, and the sort of knowing look they give you, as if you 
had tried to take them in, is most amusing. 

In monosyllables, such as hot, hotter, hottest; big, bigger, biggest; 
making them write down words which vary from the rule, by doubling 
the final letter, and pointing out to- them, that this is the case with all 
words of one syllable ending in a consonant with a vowel going he- 
fore it 

The- teacher should now begin to point out the pronouns as they 
occur ; what particular noun they stand for in the sentence ; what case ; 
whether they mark possession, &c. ; for instance, when I, he, or she oc- 
curs, to ask them what they make in the objective case ; what in the pos- 
sessive ? If him, or them, or her occur, what is the form of the nomi- 
native ; and occasionally using the pronouns to make short sentences, 
in order to fix a clear impression on their minds ; such as, where is 
my book? I saw it just now: the pen which I had in my hand: the book 
which he is reading ; showing them in this last sentence, that you can- 
not understand what is meant by he, unless the noun to which it refers 
has been mentioned before. 

With respect to the verbs; they ought to constantly be exercised in 
going through all the persons and tenses, past and present, both on 
their slates, and occasionally by having two or three given, to bring in 
writing as an evening exercise ; showing them they must use the pre- 
sent tense of the verb, or an auxiliary verb with the present partici- 
I^, if they speak of a thing while it is being done ; the past form of 
the verb or the auxiliary verb and past participle, when the action is 
past. The teacher should write examples on the blackboard, such 
I work. We work, 

Thou workest, Ye or you work, 

He works, They work. 

Pfwen^jpar/wnjjfe, working; Peat, wrought. 

*« " writing; " written; 
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and particularly pointinif out the auxiliary verbs when they oocor with 
a past participle; and noting words where the past form of the verb 
and the past participle differ, a3 wrote, written, smote, smitten; and 
call upon the children to make short sentences to illustrate it ; as I 
wrote a letter, a letter was written: he broke the cup, a cup was 
broken, &c. He should also correct such expressions, as I writ 
a letter; father work for farmer A; we works for Mr. B; we 
reads ; I does, &c It is interesting to observe how many expression* 
of this kind the school will alter.: the children of. any age will say 
my father, or father works, we do, we work; or, if from habit they- 
are led into making use of the former mode of expression, they will, 
many of them, immediately correct themselves* 

This kind of teaching, especially when the children are yoongi 
seems to exercise their minds and give them a great interest in what 
they axe learning. In the same manner their attention must be called 
to all the other parts of speech as they occur. 

It is very important that the teacher, in exercising them in these 
parts of grammar, at the first, should select words to wjbich they can 
easily attach ideas ; as nouns for instance, the names of visible oIh 
jects, such as plows, haxrowa, horses, cows, &c.; then tea, coffee^ 
sugar, wheat, oats, things connected with their daily occupations, and 
the qualities of which are known to them. This soon gets tkem inta 
the way of knowing what an adjective is. Again^ foi verbs, seleol 
such words as express some action they are in the habii of doings to 
walk, to ride, to plow, to harrow; and then. point out the diiSerenee lo 
them, or ask them to explain the difference between a plough and to 
plow, a harrow and to harrow, a walk and to walk, a ride and to ride ;. 
and that the noun which is in the nominative case, is the doer of the 
action, the next expresses the doing it, and the noon in the objective 
case is the thing on which the verb acts. 

It will be necessary to point out the inflection of nouns, although Htm 
nominative and objective cases are generally the same, in order ta 
show them how this ought to be attended to in the personal pronouns^ 
&c. To notice such expressions as I saw he, I saw she, and show bow 
such expressions are wrong. For instance, suppose the teacher givea 
such a question as the following to write about : What is a spade made 
of, and what are its uses? he should take care to explain why he uses 
the pronoun its, and get them into the way of using the pronouns pro- 
perly by making little sentences of their own to illustrate ihem: how- 
verbs are made into nouns by adding er, as do, doer; walk, walker; 
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talk, talker; Ice.; nouns into adjectives by adding td, as nationaL 
Compoand words can be made very instructive and very amusing to 
tkem : bird-cage, pen-knife, &c. The teacher should learn them to 
explain what a compound word is ; if asked, they will answer, perhaps, 
*^a wcnrd made of two words;" then show them that diis is correct as 
far as it goes, by mentioning several words made up of two, and ask 
them whal they would caH a word made up of three words ; they im- 
mediately see that their definition eomeB short of what was wanted ; 
tbeii show them that " a word made up of two or more words" would 
include every case: this i^aks to their undezstanding, better than if a 
correct definition had been given at first, 

Fen*knif e ; pen does not explain the material of which the knife is 
made, but the use to which it is applied. 

Oak-table ; oak, taken as an adjective explaining of what the taUa^ 
is made ; might say oaken-table : writing*table ; made up of a noun, 
table, and a participle, explaining for what the table is used. 

Ask them to bring to-morrow morning, neatly written, six compound 
nouns, names of things about their houses. They will probably bring such 
as fire-side, bed-post, house-door, tea-pot, sugar-bowl, milk-pail. In the 
morning let the class be arranged, as they have done ; the teacher to 
interest them by showing them how the meaning of the compound 
words is to be got at through the simple ones. 

The importance of making the instruction turn a good deal upon 
their own occupations, and domestic consumption, can scarcely be over- 
rated; its leads to a fire-side conversation in an evening between 
parents and children, of a most interesting kind; and by setting the 
children questions of this kind for an evening exercise the whole 
family is set to work. 

The following specimen taken from an easy lesson may be taken as 
mode of teaching : " We cannot but admire the way in which little birds 
build their nests, and take care of their ofispring. It is easy to con- 
ceive that small things keep heat a shorter time than those that are 
large." Point out the vowels in the first line, the consonants in the 
word build ; what is ui 1 a diphthong, and build is pronpunced lnld» 
What is a bird? a thing, a nest? a thing. And therefore what parts 
of speech? nouns. Birds, does that mean one, or more than one? 
More than one. What do you say when you mean only one? A 
bird, a nest. When only one, what number is that ? Singular. When 
more than one ? Plural. You say, a bird, a nest, would you say a 
^gg'^ No, sir; an egg: a before a consonant, an before a voweL 
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What are a and an ? Articles. Cannot but admire, what does thai 
mean? must admire, be much pleased with. The tesKcherwili point 
oat that, if speaking in the singular number, the sentence would be: 
We cannot but admire the way in which a little bird builds its nest 
Then the class will sit down and occupy themselves in writing on their 
s]ates all the nouns in the lesson. 

The pieces of poetry they learn by heart, having first made each 
piece the subject of one or two reading lessons ; they then write them 
down from memory, either on their slates, or as an exercise on paper, 
about half of one of the short pieces at a time ; at first they will run 
all the lines together, perhaps, as in prose, or begin the lines with 
small letters, write i for the pronoun I, and so on ; but in a very short 
time they write them out most correctly, and this exercise is a very 
useful one. Again, take as a lesson 
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Weak and irresolute is man ; 

The purpose of to-day, 
Woven with pains into his plan, 

To-morrow rends away. 

The bow well bent and smart the spring, 

Vice seems already slain ; 
But passion rudely snaps the string, 

And it reTives again. - 

Weak and irresolute^ what parts of speech? Adjectives. What 
word do they qualify? Man. What does the prefix ir mean? Not. 
Can you quote any other words with the same prefix meaning not ? 
Irregular, irreparable, &c.. Is, — What part of speech? An auxiliary 
verb. In what does it differ from have as to the case that comes after 
it ? It always takes the nominative case both before and after it ; as 
it was r, it was he whom I saw: have, follows the general rule. 

Woven, — What part of speech ? Past participle of weave. Are the 
past participle, and the past tense of the verb the same? No, sir; 
wove, I wove, thou wovest, he wove, &c. What are the warp and 
woof in weaving? The warp are the threads that run the long way 
of the cloth : and the woof the threads that run across ; the woof is 
thrown by the shuttle over and above each alternate thread. Do 
you recollect any piece of poetry which you have learnt in which time 
is called the warp of life ? Yes, sir. Quote it. 

Time is the warp of life : Oh ! tell 

The young, the fair, the gay, to weave it well. 
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Whftt if meant by time beingr the warp of life! The length of Ufe. 
What, by weaTe it weU? Spend it well, WUh pains ^ meaan wbalt 
With trouble. His plan ^ his is what part of speech? Personal pr6- 
noim, referring to man ; possessive case of he ; objectire him. 

In the second verse, ruddy snaps, — ^what part of speech is riidelyl 
An adverb, explaining the manner in which the action is performed. 
£?atn,— -what part of the verb ? Let the class then sit down, and write 
in their own words, the sabstanoe of what the first two lines have con« 
▼eyed to their minds, or perhaps of one verse : and afterwards get it 
by heart, and, as an evening exercise, briug it written from memo^ 
on paper. It is a great thing if the teacher can get them to write oat 
in their own words at all correctly, the sense conveyed to their minda 
of a sentence in prose or verse. 
In teaching a lesson as the following two verses : 
Thus far on life's pefplexing path, 

Thus fur the Lord our steps hath led. 
Safe from the world's parsuing wrath, 

Unharm'd though floods hong o'er our head ; 
Here then we pause, look back, adore, 
Like ransom'd Israel from the shore. 

Strangers and pilgrims here below^ 

As all our fathers in their day, 
We to the land of promise go, 

Lord, by thine own appointed way, 
Still guide, illume, cheer our flight. 

In cloud by day, in fire by night. 

After explaining the first two lines, the teacher asks, perhaps, the 
grammar of a part of it ; but from the words not coming in the prose 
order, the children find a difficulty ; he therefore reads them thus : The 
Lord hath led our steps, thus far on the perplexing path of life ; and they 
will at once get at the graomiar of it, as well as the meaning. Safi, — 
is what part of speech, and what does it agree with ? The verb from-^ 
the same root is what ? save, — and the noun ? safety. What does the 
fourth line mean ? Does it mean that waters are suspended over ^mx 
heads? And then read to them the plain meaning of the linea in 
something like the following words: The Lord hath led our steps, thoa 
far on the troublesome path of life; protected us from the pursuing 
wrath of the world uninjured, notwithstanding dangers have surround- 
ed us : here, then, we stop to review th^ past, we thank God for hia 
Vol. L— No. 6. 13 
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protection from danger, as the Israelites did when they found them- 
selves set free from the Egyptians and on the other side of the Red 
Sea. 

We, as strangers and pilgrims in thisworid, go, in the way in which 
thou hast appointed to a land of promise, in the same way that our 
fathers have done in their time ; but we pray Thee, still to continue to 
enlighten, and lo cheer our passage through this life, in the same way 
as Thou didst the Israelites in their journeyiugs from Egypt through 
the desert ; in a cloud by day, in fire by night. Then referring them 
to t^e 13th chapter of Exodus: and the Lord went before them by 
day in a pillar of cloud, to lead them the way ; and by night in a 
. pillar of fire, to give them light ; to go by day and night. He took 
not away the ' pillar of a cloud by day, nor the pillar of fire by night 
from before the people. 

After having had the lesson explained in this way, they are then 
told, to sit down and write the meaning which it conveys to their minds, 
of one verse ; and on Monday morning to bring the first two, or any 
other two verses, as an exercise, written in proee. 

The teacher should be in the habit of calUng attention to the com* 
position of particular words, and asking them to mention any others of 
a similar kind which they may remember ; for instance : Words with 
a prefix or affix, such as ungodly, unholy, inhospitable, incorrigible, 
irregular, occur : they should then be required to quote all the words 
they know, with tn, tin, and ir^ as prefixes meaning noff when in is 
changed to im, as in the words improper, imperfect, &c., why ? Or 
such words as leaflet, &c., with an affix, and be asked, if they know 
of any others ? Yes, sir ; streamlet, ringlet, &c. A noun, ending in 
iat, as chemist ; to quote any others, as botanist, druggist, mechanist, 
copyist, &c. ; or an adjective in «/, ive, Src, such as national, local, 
vocal, destructive ; to quote others ; extensive, positive, &c., and the 
nouns made from them. 

I merely mention a few cases, that occur to me at the moment of 
writing, but these are quite sufficient to show what is meant 

After having read the lesson, the teacber should tell them to sit 
down and write on their slates, a certain number of words, nouns, ad- 
jectives, &c., having any particular prefix, or affix, which may have 
occurred in their lessons : for instance. Write down six adjectives, 
in al, and ive, six nouns, ending in t>/, and let. 

When a word occurs, which has a common root, with many others, 
the teacher ought to ask l;diat others we have from the same root ; 
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tor instance, the word eximi occurs as a noati, what is the word we 
use as a verb ? extend, extending, present participle ; past participle« 
extended ; as an adjective ? extensive ; adverb ? extensively ; also ex- 
tension and extensiveness, as nouns. 

It is also useful to show them how the aame word loay be used, as 
an adjective, a noun, or a verb; for instance, such a line as the fol- 
lowing occurs: 

How calm h the summer sea*s wave. 

They see the word calm here used as an adjective : let them form a 
sentence, using it as a noun, a verb, &c. : there was a great calm, he 
calmed the sea, a calm day. They should be occasionally asked to 
quote passages from their hooka, where the word is used in all these 
different ways, to call to mind passages either in prose or poetry, con- 
taining particular usages of words. This teaches them their own lan- 
guage, and makes them recollect particular passages, both of poetry, 
and prose, which they may have read. Lines descriptive of any par- 
ticular country, of its physical character, the character of its people^ 
love of country, &c. Such as Scott's 

O, Caledooia! stern and wild. 

Meet ourse of a poetie child; 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood,— 

Land of the mountain and the flood. 

Or, Gray's 

Dear to my spirit, Scotland, thou hast been 
Since infaut years in all thy glens of green ; 

Land of wild beauty and of romantic shapes, 
Of sheltered valleys and of stormy capes. 

Or, the following from 0>wper's Task : 

England, with all thy faults, I love thee still, 

My country! and while yet a nook is left, 

Where English minds and manners may be found. 

Shall be constrained to love thee. Though thy dime 

Be fickle, and thy year most part deformed 

With dripping rains, or withered by a frost, 

1 would not yet exchange thy snilen skies 

And fields wirhont a flower for warmer France, 

With all her vines : nqr for Ausonia's groves 

Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bowers. 



\ 
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In hter reading books, I am sorry to observe, that but little poetry 
is inserted; as I know nothing which tends so much to harmonise 
children in school and improve their minds, by calling forth the gentler 
feelings of their nature, as poetry. 

With many of the pieces by Cowper, Scott, Mrs. Hemans, and 
others. Such as, " On Cruehy to Animals," " Human Frailty," «* The 
Stately Houses of England," "Birds of Passage," " The Graves ci a 
Household"— the more advanced scholars^ when they become so tho- 
roughly acquainted with them, as to be able to admfre their beauties, and 
to feel the jEorce of them, will not only acquire a taste for reading, but 
it will also give a character to it, which nothing else could have done, 
and will shed a softening influence over their minds which will last 
through life. 

The following may be; taken as a specimen, how children may be 
amused into instruction, if the teacher is well up to his work: 

(Ver the htatb the heifer strsys, 

Frs^ (the fnrrqwed task is done); 
Now the village windi^wa bla^e, 

Bornished by the Betting sud. ^ 

Now he hides behind the hiU, 

Siokiog from a golden sky ; 
Can the pencil's mimic skill 

Copy the refulgent dye 7 

Trudging as the ploughmen go, 

(To the smoking hamlet bound) ; 
Giant-like their shadows grow, 

LengdienM o'er the level ground. 

In what direction do you go home from school ? West. Did you 
ever observe your shadow in going home ? Yes, sir. Was it behind 
or before you ? Behind me, to the east of mo. Does it lengthen or 
shorten as the sun gets bwex ? Lengthen. You who go home to the 
east, in what direction do you obeerve your shadows ? before you or 
behind you? Before us. Did you ever observe them as you came to 
school in the morning? In what direction are you walking when you 
come ? Answer, from me, as I go west in going home, I must be 
coming east when I come from home to school. Is your shadow then 
before or behind you ? Behind me, east, towards the west. Does it 
lengthen or shorten as you are going to school ? Shorten, because the 
sun is getting higher. Does it lengthen or shorten as you are going 
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home? Lengthen, because the sun is getting lower. In wh&t direc- 
tion is the sun at noon? South. Point south ; and your shadow cast 
to the north. If the sun were directly over your head, where would 
your shadow be ? Under my feet. In what countries is that the case ? 
Twice a year to an ijdhabitant between the tropics. Now can you 
explain, '< 6iant*like their shadowy grow, &c." ? Yes, sir, as the 
{dowmen are going home, every s^ep they take» the sun is getting 
lower, and the lower the sun the longer the shadow. Trudging mean* 
what? If it were jAowman, how must the lines be altored — 
Trudging as the plowman goa^ 
Giant-like his shadow groiDs. 
Now look at the last two lines of the first verse. la what direction ia 
that window at the end of the room ? West Does the sun shine 
upon it when it sets ? Did you ever observe it on going home in a 
bright sunset, how it was lighted up, and did not that etplain to you 
what burnished meant ? Yes, sir, it looks as if on fire. 

The second verse: ** Now he hides behind the hill," would give the 
teacher an opportunity of calling their attention to the beauties of the 
setting sun on a fine sunmier's evening, whether behind the hill, or 
apparently sinking into the sea, or sotting on a level plain, varying 
according to the nature of the country. From this, what a very beau- 
tiful moral lesson also might be given. 

Passages of this kind occurring, which may be »o strikingly illus-» 
trated by things around them, a good teacher never should let slip ; 
they give him an opportunity of making strong and lasting impressions 
on the mind, and add an interest to his teaching which almost com- 
mands success. 

The following hints of a suggestive kind may be useful when a 
ksson happens to be on the materials of clothing, of food, &.C. The 
word cotton, for instance, occurs ; the teacher will ask, showing them 
some in the raw state. — ^Is cotton an animal, or vegetable product I 
Vegetable. What part of the vegetable is it ? The lining of the seed- 
pod. Do you recollect any lines of poetry which tell about the cotton, 
being the lining of the pod ? and can you repeat them ? 
Fair befall the cottoo tree, 

Bravely may it grow ; 
Bearing in its seed -pod 
Cotton white as snow. 

A good teacher will often call upon them to quote the poetry they 
may have learned by heart in illustration o^ the lesson they may be 
reading. 
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What is meant by raw state, raw material? The material un worked 
up, just as it comes from the plant. In what country is cotton chiefly 
raised ? America. How do they get it in Europe ? Is it then called 
an import or an export of the United States f Ex means from^ and 
im means in ; it is therefore an export from America, and an import 
into England, France, &c. Into what port in England does it chiefly 
comel Liverpool. Do you call Liverpool a manufacturing town? 
No, sir, it is a commercial seaport into which cotton is only brought, 
and then sent oflf to the manufacturing towns. Which are the prin* 
cipal manufacturing towns in England, and which mostly manufacture 
cotton goods ? Do you think William the Conqueror used to wear 
shirts made of cotton from America? Leading them to recollect that 
America was not known at that time. Then show them a piece of 
calico, point out the different processes it undergoes from the raw 
state vp to the state that they see it in — ^how the cross-threads (the 
woof) pass alternately over and under the others running the long 
way, and called the warp. Explain, that cotton goods are either plain 
or printed, bleached or unbleached, and what is meant by those terms; 
also the various articles it is made up into — how water and steam 
assist in moving the machinery used in manufacturing it — how in the 
transport of the material — ^how its cheapness is affected by them, and 
the number of persons to whom it gives employment, &c. 

Flax : show them the i^ant; of course they see it is a vegetable, 
but in this case it is the stalk, the fibre which runs the long way, that 
we use, laying a few fibres together lengthwise and twisting them into 
a thread, showing the increased strength they thus attain. Tell them 
where grown, and that Ireland produces the best. When ripe, how it 
is pulled up by the roots, steeped in water or spread in the dew for rot- 
ting, and the way it is prepared. That it grows very abundantly in 
New Zealand, and is exported thence to other countries, and is then 
manufactured into linen, shirting, table-cloths, &c. 

Hemp : take a piece of rope, untwist the threads, which will show 
the material. In what countries it is chiefly raised. Its uses, cordage 
for ships, ropes, &c. 

Silk: is it an animal or vegetable production. What produces it? 
On what particular leaf does the worm feed? What countries chiefly 
produce it, and what is manufactured out of it? 

Wool and feaMer— out of which their clothing and shoes are made, — 
are they vegetable or animal products? Explain how leather is tanned, 
the process which the raw hide undergoes before it comes into the 
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sboemaker's hands, and the irariotts uses to which both wool and 
leather are applied ; when the woolen manufacture was first introduced 
into this country, and where it is chiefly carried on. 

Tccf«, sugar, coffiBe — ^the countries they come from, — ^what particular 
parts of the plant, and how prepared for the market ; f^om what plants 
sugar is extracted, so as to be made an article of commerce. In Canada 
and the United States, sugar is made from the maple tree ; in France 
and Germany from the beet root ; in the southern States, in the West 
Indies, Tropical America, and India, from the sugar cane/ That at 
the present moment, thousands of people in South America, Europe, 
the Indies, China, and every part of the world are preparing things for 
our consumption; and what is so prepared, and what we send out in 
return, that this constitutes commerce, — and how it is carried on. 

In the same way, the things which they are in the habit of using, 
which are home-made, such as cutlery, knives, scissors, &c., pottery, 
soap, &c. That in the manufacturing of cutlery, the English excel all 
other nations ; and point out the diflference between iron and steel, — 
show them the steel on the knife-blade, welded on the iron to make 
the cutting edge ; and ask them the names of other instruments of this 
kind \^hich they know« The advantages of a people who know the 
use of iron, and are able to turn it into steel ; how they would manage 
to cut down trees, or cut their meat without iron and steel ; that if it 
had not been for these we would now be but little better than savages, 
picking the meat off the bones with their teeth and nails ; or in dis- 
tricts were flints abound, using little pieces with sharp edges to scrape 
itoflf. 

Then again, soap, made of animal fat, vegetable oils, — its impor- 
tance to our personal comfort and cleanliness in washing our clothes» 
linen, houses, — its civilizing effects, &c. The teacher taking occasion 
to remind the children always to be neat and clean in their persons 
and dress, and how much this adds to their respectability ; that no one 
looks upon a child of dirty habits with the same respect, as on one 
that is clean ; and showing them something like neglect when they are 
dirty, has a good efl*ect. To enforce cleanliness of person and dress 
in the children of a school, is a thing of some diflicuhy, and requires 
attention. Opportunities of reminding them of the importance qt 
truthfulness, and cleanliness, ought never to be lost. It mu^t be Recol- 
lected, that although of the better-educated-classes mnny may b^ i^ 
the ^habit of hearing all this from their parents in pppversati<)P| J^% 
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many of ihoee who attend our elementary schools have no such ad- 
Tantages. 

The following extract from the introduction to Aniott*8 Physics, 
paUished in 1828, ought to have a place in one of our reading books. 
I give it here, as I think it may suggest many useful hints to the vil- 
lage schoolmaster. 

" In our cities now, and even in an ordinary dwelling-house, a man 
18 surrounded by prodigies of mechanic art ; and with his proud reason, 
is he to use these as careless of how they are produced, as the horse is 
careless of how the corn falls into his manger ? A general diffusion 
of knowledge is changing (he condition of ms^n,- and elevating the hu<> 
man character, in all ranks of society. Our remote forefathers were 
generally divided into small states or societies, having few relations o 
cunity with surrounding tribes, and their thoughts and interests wer 
4)onfined very much within their own little territories, and rude habits. 
In succeeding ages their descendants found themselves belonging to 
larger communities, as when the English Heptarchy was united, but 
BtiU remote kingdoms and quarters of the world were of no interest to 
them, and were often totally unknown. Now, however, every one 
«ees himself a member of one vast civilized society, which covers the 
face of the earth: and no part of the earth is indifferent to him. In 
England a man of small fortune may cast his looks around him, and 
«ay with truth and exultation, I am lodged in a house that affords me 
conveniences and comforts which even a king could not command some 
Centuries ago. Ships are crossing the sea in every direction to bring 
what is useful to me from all parts of the world. In China, men are 
gathering the tea*leaf forme ; in America, they are planting cotton for 
me in the West Indies, they are preparing my sugar and coffee ; in 
Italy, they are feeding silk- worms for me ; in Saxony, they are shear- 
ing the sheep to make me clothing ; and at home, powerful steam- 
engines are spinning and weaving for me, and making cutlery for me, 
and pumping the mines, that minerals useful to me may be procured. 
I have post-coaches (now steam-cars) running day and night on all 
the roads to carry my correspondence. I have roads and canals, and 
bridges, to bear my coals for my winter's fire ; nay, I have protecting 
fleets and armies around my happy country to secure my enjoyments 
and repose. Then I have editors, and printers, who daily send me an 
account of what is going on throughout Uie world among all those peo- 
ple who serve me. And in a corner of my house I have books — the 
nuiade of all my possessions, more wonderful than the wishing-cap 
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of the '* Arabian Tales " for they transport me instantly, not only to all 
places, but to all times. By my books I can conjure up before me, to 
vivid existence, all the great and good men of antiquity, and for my 
individual satisfaction, I can make them act over again the most re* 
no wood of their exploits. The orators declaim {ok me, the historians 
recite, and the poets sing; and from the equator to the pdie, or from 
the beginning of time until now, by my books, I can be where I 
please." 

As the exercises which the children have to write on their slates at 
school, and on paper in an evening at home, are, in my opinion, very 
instrumental in its success, I add a few questions, in the hope that 
they may be useful as hints to the teachers of village schools who have 
not yet attempted any thing of the kind ; although the getting anything 
like tolerable answers may be attended with great trouble at first, and 
success appear to be a hopeless task, yet in the end it will amply repay 
the teacher for any pains he has to bestow upon it In school, in hear* 
ing a lesson read, the teacher should be in the habit of leading the chil- 
dren to give the substance of it in their own words, as they would relate 
it to their mothers at home, and in this way they are led to simple 
descriptions of animals, and to explain in words what is passing in 
their own heads. In a short time, some of them get very expert, and 
will ask for animals of their own to write about, such as they think they 
can describe best. 

The questions are of the following kind : 

Write down the names of all the implementa used in farming; ia 
gardening! fcc. 

The names of all the birds you know, which of them come inqpring 
and which go away at the end of summer. 

. Tell all you know about the swallow, how she builds her nest^ f eeda 
on the wing, &c. About the cuckoo, &c. 

Descf ibe a sheep, and how it helps to clothe or feed you. 

A cow, the same, and its habits. 

A horse, and the uses to which it is turned within their knowledge. 

A dog I a domestic f owL 
, Write down the names of all the trees and shrubs you know, and 
mention which are evergreens. 

What is the work the farmer does in the different seasons of the 
year? 

Describe one of the four seasons, &c. 

Describe a wagon, and its uses, a plow, harrow, an axe, a saw, &c. 
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Give a description of any of the vegetable products of the country, 
and its use. 

What are the uses of soap, and in what way does it increase our 
comforts, civilize us, &c. ? What is it made off 

Give the best account you can of all the purposes to which iron is 
applied in your houses, in agriculture, of grass, lead, tin, &c. 

In what ways is the power of making iron into steel useful to us? 
point out all its uses in your houses, and in any other practical things 
you can. 

Glass, what are its peculiar properties, and in what, useful to man ? 

What are the advantages which a people knowing the uses of iron 
and steel have, over one who do not ? 

Mention the material of your own clothing, from what countries the 
raw materials come, and whether animal or vegetable? 

What plants in the section of country they live in, that furnish food 
to man ? what food for animals ? 

How were books made be fere printing was invented, and what is 
the material of which paper is made ? 

Do you suppose that King Alfred had tea and coffee with sugar for 
breakfast? Give your reasons for thinking he had not. 

Where do you get coal from ? describe how they are brought from 
the coal-pit to us. 

Describe the different ways in which milk of the cow is presented 
to us for food. The oak and walnut, their properties as timbers, and 
how each is more particularly used ; bring a smalt twig of several kind 
of trees to-morrow, in full leaf, and let us point out how they differ in 
leaf, bark, hardness of wood, &c. 

Describe wheat from its being sown, untrl it is bread ; how the grain 
sprouts, making one shoot downwards, which is the root, another up- 
wards, which is white until it reaches the surface of the ground, and 
is then the green blade, then the straw, then the head, when ripe, the 
harvest, then stacking in the farm-yard, then thrashing. 

What is said in Scripture of the mode of thrashing; pointing out 
how done, how in many southern climates, then winnowing, then going 
to mill, where it is ground — what the Scriptures say about grinding; 
then called flour, and so on to bread. 
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NIL DESPERANDUH. 

O ! the sad days pass wnarily, wearily, 

As they too longed for quiet and rest ; 
And the trace of their passing so heavily. 

On my brow and my heart is impressed. 

Ah! for me there sre no pleasant memories, 

And the present is joyless and drear, 
While my future cheats not with false promises ; — 

Alas ! why must I still linger here. 

Cease my heart! cease these 'plaints, weak and cowardly ! 

Rouse to action ! — there's work to be done ; 
Leave repining — strive earnestly, — hopefully ,*- 

By the humblest some prize may be won. 

What though fortune is ever my enemy ,^ 
Though I gain not a smile from bright fame, — 

Though I find not affection nor sympathy, — 
And e'en friendship's to me bat a name f — 

I will win o'er things outward the victory, 

Find my happiness in my own breast, 
Keceive what is given me thankfully, 

Do my duty, — to God leave the rest. 

C. V. A. 



EXERCISES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Principal of the St. Louis Public High School has furnished us 
with the following exercises, as specimens of exercises in composition 
in that school. Both authors of the pieces, have never attended any 
other than the Public Schools, — ^that of the " Butterfly** is by a lad in 
his eleventh year. Editor. 

THE EYIL8 OF FASHIONABLE EDUCATION. 

The object proposed by some parents is to make their children ob- 
jects of admiration. While young, they are introduced into all gentee^ 
company, and commendation is rung through all its changes, and 
you may hear both in concert and succession, ** beautiful children ;* 
" sweet children ;" " fine children ;" " what a charming family r* Were 
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you to pass a twelvemonth in this country, and believe all you heaid 
said by the people, you would suppose the children were a superior 
race of beings, both in person and mind. The children are solicitously 
taught music, embroidery, easy and graceful manners, &c., and to 
these may be added what is called reading and travelling. I have no 
objection to an Isducation of this kind, if it is applied in a proper and 
beneficial manner. Children instructed in this manner, care for 
appearances only. The thoughts of a boy thus educated are spent upon 
the color, quality, and the fashions of his clothes ; upon his bow, his 
walk, his behavior in company, and his observance of the established 
rules of good breeding. Those mere vibrations of the tongue, termed 
fashionable education, are the ultimate aim of his eloquence. When 
he reads, it is only to appear to advantage ; when he acts, it is only to 
be admired by those who look on. Novels and other trifles of a 
similar nature, are the customary objects of his investigations. Voy- 
ages, travels, biography, and history, limit his several researches. 
The features of the mind, as well as those of the body, acquire strength 
only by exercise. Had Goliah never exercised the powers of his 
body, he would have been an infant in strength. Hard study, in a 
word, an old fashioned, rigid, and academical education, will ever be 
found indispensable to the youth who is destined to possess mental 
greatness. On girls, this unfortunate S}'stem induces additional evils. 

Miss , the darling of her father, and the pride of her mother, is 

taught from the beginning to regard her dress as a momentous con- 
cern. She is instructed in embroidery, merely that she may finish 
a piece of work, which is to be admired by her friends. She is taught 
music, merely that she may perform a few times to excite the same 
admiration ; she is taught to draw, merely to finish a picture, which, 
when richly framed and ornamented, becomes an altar of the same 
adulation. These accomplishments are valuable, so far they contri- 
bute to mafke the subject of them more amiable, useful, or hapfyy. 
Novel reading, the next point, of consideration : The first one she 
reads, she is introduced into a world literally new. Instead of houses 
inhabited by mere men, women, and children, her mind is well occa* 
pied with the idea of residing in splendid palaces, and gloomy castles 
inhabited by tenants, half human, half angelio, or haunted by gboets, 
hobgoblins, &c. Whatever can supply her wants, suit her wishes^ 
or frustrate her des^ns, is regularly at hand. She has almost forgot* 
ten her proper duties, but what can she expect after having resided so 
bng in novels? She reads herself into a heroine. In her imagioa** 
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tion she is romantically rich, and romantically happy. With these 
views, how disappointed must she be with the rugged course of na- 
ture? The very food which she eats, wiU digust her by its coarse 
unlikeness to the viands on which her imagination has so often feast* 
ed. The world will become a solitude, and its inhabitants strangers, 
because her taste for living has become too dainty, too refined, to relish 
any thing found in real life. With religion, she is unacquainted* 
This world has bhisted all her expectations. Between the bible and 
novels, there is a gulf fixed which few novel readers are willing to 
pass. The consciousness of virtue, the pleasures of having performed 
our duty, the hope of an inheritance in the Redeemer, and the promise 
of a glorious inhAitance in the favor of God, are never found in 
novek, and of course have never been found by her. A weary, dis- 
tressed, and bewildered voyager, amid the billows of afflictions, she 
looks around her in vain, to find a jlilot or a shore. The admission of 
truth, the comprehension of good sense, requires the toil of sober, 
vigorous thought. In it— ^in every part of it — the dictates of common 
sense are laid aside, and that which is of the last importance is least 
regarded, and that which is of the greatest magnitude forgotten. To 
enable her to be what she ought to be, wise, virtuous, and useful, is 
left to the care of accident and fashion. With this education, what 
can a son or daughter become, — ^not a woman nor a man, but a well 
dressed bundle of accomplishments. 

Julia N. Southabd. 



THE BUTTERFLY. 



The butterfly is the prettiest of all insects. On account of its delicacy 
and beauty, it is always associated with flowers , and any writer who 
should describe a garden in bloom, and say nothing of the beautiful 
butterfly, would be considered as having described but half its beauties. 
One of the poets, speaking of butterflies, calls them " blossoms of the 
sky." To chase a butterfly is one of the most exciting sports of child- 
hood ; and many a child will run after them till, out of breath and 
exhausted, he can go no further. This shows how beautiful children 
consider the butterfly ; but do they know that this beautiful insect was 
once a crawling and disgusting caterpillar ? If they do not, then they 
have not taken notice of what is passing in every yard or garden. 

In our yard, are some hollyhock plants ; and in the spring and sum- 
mer, beautiful red, yellow, and black speckled butterflies come and lay 
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their eggs on the leaves. These eggs are no larger than a grain of 
sand. In a few days, a small caterpillar creeps out of each of them. 
In a few weeks it grows a finger length, and is an ugly, bkick, hateful* 
looking thing. It then spins itself a bouse of silk into which it creeps, 
shrivels up and sheds its caterpillar skin. In this state it is called a 
chrysalis. The chrysalis is a beautiful thing, of a whitish color, dotted 
over with golden spangles. I have often taken them into the house, 
and stuck them upon the wall ; and in a very few days, a butterfly 
would preep out. O. A. T. 



WHO IS MY MEIGHBOR? 

BT WILLIAM CmTER. 

Thy neighbor? It U he whom thoa 
Hast power to aid and bless— 

Whose achiag heart and burning brow 
Thy soothing hand may press. 

Thy neighbor ? *Ti? the fainting poor, 
Whose eye with want is dim, — 

Whom hanger sends from door to door — 
Qo thou and succor him. 

Thy nei|[hbor ? 'Tis that weary man, 
Whose years are at their brim — 

Bent low with sickness, care^and pain — 
Go thou and comfort him. 

Thy neighbor t 'Tis the heart berejft 

Of every earthly gem ; 
Widow and orphan helpless left — 

Qo thon and shelter them. 

Wherever thou meet*st a human form 

Lesd favored than thy own, 
Remember His thy neighbor worm. 

Thy brother or thy son. 

Obi pass not, pass not heedless by ; 

Perhaps thou cansf redeem 
The breaking heart from misery — 

Go share thy lot with him. 
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IMPERFECT RECITATIONS. 

The following communication from a lady in the interior of the 
State, is vouched for as being a verbatim report of a recitation heard 
by her. We with pleasure give it a place, as it exposes a ridiculous 
habit, many teachers fall into, without being aware of it. There are 
some other words as well as " well*' and some ejaculations which are 
no words at all, with which some teachers intersperse their recitations. 
We have a teacher in our mind^s eye, who instead of using the ** well," 
gives some such ejaculation as "14A hoo.^ Now, we protest against all 
such interlocutions; first, because it destroys the connection in a reci- 
tation ; secondly, because it obscures the sense of it, and prevents any 
think like spirit or animation in its execution ; and thirdly, it is an un- 
mistakable sign, that the lesson has been but imperfectly leamedi and 
that the teacher has a very slovenly method of instruction. A teacher 
that understands his business and teaches his pupils to answer under- 
standmgly, will receive answers so readily and fully, that no time or 
]^oe will occur for him to throw in his ejaculations. Where a 
teacher finds that his recitati )n8 are divided (as stated in the com- 
munication bek)w) between himself and his pupils, let him im- 
mediately set about amending his method of instruction; for as- 
suredly, he is doing any thing but justice to his pupils, and is most 
shamefully abusing the trust confided to him by parents and school 
officials. The first error that such a teacher will have to correct, is to 
curtail his lessons. Where thirty or forty questions in arithmetic are 
set for one recitation ; six pages for sentential and rhetorical analysis ; 
as many for parsing in grammar, &c. ; what can be expected, but that 
the pupils will recite, as indicated, in fragmentary sentences, and need- 
ing the continual promptings of the teacher at that. In fact, the way 
they answer must convince every one that their eflbrts are more direct- 
ed to repeat a mtmorUer, the words of the book, than to wW what they 
know about the subject. It is the hiter and not the spirit of the book 
they are after. But if the scholar does not grasp the spirit of the 
hranches he studies, and dive into their mysteries until he fully com- 
prehends their philosophy ; he is not learning anything that is worth 
wasting time and money for. But the mystery and philosophy of any 
branch of science cannot be grasped by skimming over pages at rail- 
road speed. A teacher who cannot find enough m three or four ex- 
amples of arithmetic, and in as many in analysis, to occupy himself 
and class for one half hour in elucidation and explanation, does not 
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understand his business, and never will prpduca good scholarship. 
Let but a few examples be set for the lesson, just as many and no 
more, than can be thoroughly examined, and all the principles inrolved 
in them mastered during the time allowed for the recitation of the 
dass. If it, be written arithmetic, let the dass be sent to the black- 
board, amd the teacher read the example, or examples, to be solved. 
After the pupils have gone through with the solution, let the teaeher 
ask one of them, what is the first step to be taken, and if answered 
correctly, next ask him why it is necessary to take that step, then the 
next step, and the reason for it, and so on, until the whole it explained, 
and the answer arrived at with the certainty of a demonstration. Then 
ask another pupil the same questions, and so on, until the time for 
recitation expires, or the whole class have explained erery principle 
involved. If one recitation does not suffice for this, and it hardly ever 
does, then take two, or even a dozen, if necessary, but never leave the 
subject until every pupil in the class understands it, and can lucidly 
and promptly explain it. If this be done^ then the ** Teacher's Wells*' 
are dried up, and all those ejaculations and interlocutions done awvy 
with, which now render recitations so irksome, and make people vote 
the visiting of schools an intolerable bore. But to communication. 

£nxit>B« 

SOKE OF A TEACHER'S WELLS. 

CLASS IK RHETORIC. 

Teacher. In what particularly is Cicero successful? 

PvpiL In moving the softer passions, — Well ! What is said of 
the f OTce of words ? — In the second place the sound of words, — WelL 
How is it frequently employed ? — To imitate motion, — Well — as it is 
swift — As it is swift, or slow, — Well. Ardent,— Ardent or gentle, — 
&c. 

This is a fair specimen of this recitation. Next came the class in 
Philosophy. 

Teacher. What has been ascertained respecting the pressure of a 
liquid ? 

PvpiL It has been ascertained that the pressiu^e of a liquid is in 
proportion — Well — to what? — ^To its height — Well — And not its quan- 
tity—Well,— &c. 

Teacher. Well, we will now turn to Astronomy. How do Astrono- 
mers measure the distance of the sun and planets ? 
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Pitpil. I reckon by cords — Oh no. Well, I aee yon have f orgol- 
ten. What do we see when we examine the sun with a telescope t 
Spots — Well, what kind of spots? Idon*tknow. Well, might thera 
not be ink spots ? No ma'm I expect not — Well, Isee you do*&t knov 
yoor lesson. 

Next came the class in Geometry. 

Teacher. Demotistrate Problem 8: Book Snd. 

PupiL From the vertex K, as a centre — Well — With a radiuS'— 
Well— <lesQribe what? Descdbe the arc, J L — ^Well, what nes^f 
From the point A, as ^ centre — Well— With a distance A E. Well, 
equal to what? Equal to K I — Well— Describe the arc D E — 
Well — ^Then with D, as the centre — Oh, no — Well, then E, as n 
centre — Well — ^And a radius equal to the ch<»d J L*— Well — ^Describv 
an arc cutting D B at D— Well— Draw A D — Well— and then 

what ? And the angle E A D. Well— Will be equal to the K F— 
Very Well. 

Next came " the 2nd class in parsing.'* 

Teacher. PasK : Reproof either hardens or softens its object* 

PtypiL Reproof, is a noun— Well-^what kmd? Proper noanf 
No^Gommon noun — ^Well, how do you know ? Because, it is a gene* 
Tal name — Well — ^Third person— Well— singular number, — ^Well, please 
be more expeditious — ^Nominatire case — Well, what Rule? Rule 6th^ 
&c. Either, is a conjunction — Well, what kind? Diajuncdve. 
dens, is an adjective? Is it used for expressing quality? No, ma'm. 
It is a rerb— Well — ^Regular — ^Well, how do you know ? It ends the. 
imperfect tense and perfect participle in ed. Very well — ^Active transi- 
tive — Well, go on — ^Indicative mood — Well — ^Present tense, third per- 
son, singular number — Well — ^And agrees with its nominative, reproofL 
Very well, give the rule According to rule 7th, which says, &c. 

This must suffice, as it is enough to give you an idea of the whole 
performance, and to enable you to suggest a remedy for breaking np- 
the fault wherever it may be. 

FuUoTh M). M. 

EDUCATION IN BUSSIA. 

Verjr little is known in this country of the habits, feelings, and state 
of civilization of the Russians. We are accustomed to consider them 
a benighted nation of slaves, inhabiting a country into which the 
school-master has not yet penetrated ; but the following statistical de- 
tails, drawn from reliable sources, may perhaps give our leadezi ar 
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different impression, or at least to enable them to form some idea of 
the actual state of public instruction in the empire of the Czar. 

There are appertaining to the department of the Minister of Public 
Instruction : six universities, one normal school, three lyceums. seventy- 
seven gymnasia, four hundred and thirty-three district schools, one 
thousand and sixty-eight town-schools, and five hundred and ninety- 
two private schools; in all, two thousand eight hundred^ and ten estab- 
lishments for education under the care of five thousand five hundred 
and ninety-four teachers, and containing one hundred and eighteen 
thousand three hundred and twenty-seven students. This is in Russia 
proper. — Russian Poland has besides, one thousand five hundred and 
nine schools of various kinds, frequented by eighty-four thousand 
five hundred and eighty-four students, one hundred and eighty-three 
of which are private institutions ; and in the Caucasus are no less than 
forty-five schools, eight of which are private, with two hundred and 
diirty-seven teachers and three thousand three hundred and two 
students. 

There are twenty-one theological seminaries, belonging to the Greek 
church, with seventy-two teachers and one thousand two hundred and 
sixty-one students ; fourteen of the Armenian doctrine, with forty-five 
teachers and seven hundred and twenty-eight students ; eight teachers 
and six hundred and sixty-eight students in the Lutheran establish- 
ment ; and eleven Mohanunedan schools, seven of which are of the 
Shute order and four of the Sannite persuasion, instructing in all five 
hundred and eighty-six students. 

There are twenty-seven military colleges, all of which are under the 
direction of the heir apparent, the Grand Duke Caesar Alexander. 
They are superintended by eight hundred and sixty-five professors, 
and are frequented by eight thousand and ninety students. 

In addition, there are ten naval schools, with eight thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-students under the charge of three hundred and 
thirty-seven teachers. 

The Minister of the Finances has eighty-five schools belonging to 
bis department: He employs four hundred and sixty-one teachers and 
instructs nine thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine students. 

The foundations of the Empress Mary are forty in number — thirty 
schools for girls, with six hundred and fifty-nine tutoresses and five 
thousand three hundred and seventy-%even pupils, and ten boys with 
eighty masters and one thousand nine hundred and thirty-eight pupils. 

There are two schools of civil engineering with eighty-five profes- 
sors and five hundred and sixteen students ; three law schools, with 
ninety-three professors and five hundred and ninety-one students ; and 
three schools appertaining to the Post-office Department, with ninety- 
three professors and five hundred and ninety-one students; and six 
institutions under the direction of the Secretary of State, with ninety-six 
professors and nine hundred and ninety-three students. These are 
all, probably, intended to fit young men for official life. We must not 
forget an institution devoted to the teaching of the oriental ianguagesi 
witi^ thirty professors and two hundred and seven students. 
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There are twenty-six agricultural schools, with one hundred and 
twenty-four teachers and one thousand five hundred and ninety-one 
students; and two thousand six hundred and ninety-six village schools 
in the domain of the crown, employing two thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-three teachers, and giving instructions to fourteen thousand 
and sixty-four males and four thousand eight hundred and forty-three 
females. 

Thus, it appears, that in Russia^ two hundred and fifty-seven thou- 
sand five hundred and ninety-seven young persons are receiving in- 
struction of some kind, from fourteen thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-seven teachers — at the rate of one teacher to seventeen and a 
half pupils — a very favorable proportion to the student. The popula-, 
tion of Russia proper, may be set down at about fifty-five millions, so 
that only one individual in two hundred and twenty receives the bene- 
fits of instruction. This is a small proportion compared with the 
United States, where, according to the last census report, four milliong 
of youths, at the rate of one in every five free persons, are receiving 
instruction from one hundred and fifteen thousand teachers in nearly 
one hundred thousand schools and colleges. Nevertheless, two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand well educated young persons dispersed each 
year in the different quarters of that huge empire, cannot fail to gradu- 
ally leave their mark upon the national character, in good time. 

We know more about the quantity than the quality of these schools, 
as Russian publicists have seldom anything to say on .the subject ; but 
it is not generally admitted that the military institutions are of the 
highest order. The agricultural school of the imperial domain is said 
to be admirably managed, and is under the immediate supervision of 
Nicholas. Two hundred and fifty peasants are thoroughly instructed 
in the theoretical and practical cultivation, and are then sent to model 
farms in the various parts of the country, to set a reforming example 
to the neighborhood. The tuition lasts four years ; and is divided into 
three periods. In the first year, the boys are taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and surveying. In the second, grammar, mathematics, and 
the elements of agriculture ; and during the third and fourth, agricul- 
ture, practically as well as theoretically, and mechanics. Besides these 
branches, they are instructed ill trades which may be useful to the far- 
mer, such as tailoring, shoe-making, cabinet-making, cooperage, black- 
smith's and carpenter's work, and in the construction of agricultural 
machines. A foundry, a brick-yard, a pottery, a tan-yard, a candle 
and soap factory, and a wind-mill are attached to the school. It is 
not required that each student shall pursue all these branches. The 
teachers are to judge of the aptitude of each pupil, and to direct him 
accordingly — but every one, upon leaving the establishment, is expected 
to possess a thorough acquaintance with the general principles and 
practice of agriculture, and a competent knowledge of collateral 
branches. 

At the last exposition of the agricultural products of Russia, at St. 
Petersburg, the various objects sent in by this school excited great 
attention. The leathers, in particular, were of so fine a quality that 
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Ihey were selected for exhibition in the World's Fair of London, in 
1851. 

Public instruction was commenced in Russia as far back as in the 
early part of the 17th century, but it was not until the time of Peter 
the Great, that it began to take the shape and direction it has since 
assumed. In 1724, he founded the Academy of Science al 8t. Peters- 
burg ; he had abready established the first naval school. In 1755, the 
£mj[»ress Elizabeth founded the University of Moscow, the oldest in 
Kussia, and in 1757 the Academy of Arts. Catharine IL, founded 
the college of Moscow in 1763, the college of St, Petersburgh in 1772; 
and 1773, the Russian academy, which now forms the second division 
of the Academy of Sciences^ 

Paul established, in 1799, the Academy of Surgery and Medicine, 
In 1802, Alexander created the office of Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, animated by a desire to raise the moral level of his people. In 
1804, he founded an Engineer's School and two Universities — ^that of 
Kasaw and Gharkow — and continued, until the end of his reign, to 
give great attention to the subject of education. Among other foun- 
dations which the Russians owe to him, are the School for the Deaf 
and Dumb, the Orphan Asylum of Gatschina, and the College of Mid- 
wifes. 

Under the Czar Nicholas, public education in Russia has taken a 
new start and a new direction, and primary schools, under govern- 
ment supervision, have been established throughout the empire. 

[JVeip York Evmi$ig Post 



WORK AWAT. 



Work away ! 
For the Master's eye it on us, 
Never off us, still upon us, 

Night and day. 

Work away ! 
Keep the busy fingers piying, 
Keep the ceaseless shuttles ^yhig. 
See that never thread lie wrong ; 
Let not clash nor clatter round us, 
Sound of whirling wheels confound us ; 
Steady, hand, let woof be strong 
And firm that has to last so long. 

Work away ! 

Keep upon the anvil rinfi;ing 
Stroke of hammer ; on the gloom 
Set 'twixt cradle and 'twixt tomb, 
Shower of fiery sparkles fiini:ing ; 
Keep the mighty furnace glowingt 
Keep the red ore hissing, flowing 
Swift within the ready mould ; 
See that each one than the old 
Still be fitter, still be fairer 
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For tbe BervKoVs use, and rarer 
For Ihe Master to behold. 
Work away! 

Work away ! 
For the Leader's eye is on as, 
Never off os, still upon us, 

Night and day ! ' 
Wide the trackless prairfes round US, 
Dark and unsunned woods surround us^ 
Deep and savage mountains bound us ; 

Far away I 
Smile the soft savannahs green ; 
Rivers sweep and roH between ; 

Work away ! 
Bring your axes, woodmen true. 
Smite the Im^ests lilt l;be blue . 
Of heaven's swiny eye hmks Ihrevgk 
Eveiy wide and tangled glade ; 
Jungle, swamp and thicket shade ' 

Give to-day I 

O^er the torrents tftng your bridges. 
Pioneers ! Upon the ridges. 
Widen, smooth the rocky stair ; 
They that foitow Ht behind^ 
Oomiog after ^is^ will f^^ 
Surer, eaeier footing there ; 
Heart to heart, and hand with hand» 
From the dawn to dusk o* day. 

Work away ! 
Scouts upon the mountain's peak, 
Ye that till the Promised Land, 
Hearten us ! for you can speak 
Of the country you have scanned, 

f^ away ! 

Work away ! 
For the Father's eye is on us. 
Never off us, still upon us. 

Night and day ! 

Work €md Pray! 
Pray, and work will be compieter; 
Work, and prayer will be the sweeter; 
l^ove, and prayer and work the fteeter 
Will ascend upon their way. 

Fear not lest the busy finger 
Weave a net the soul to stay ; 
Give her wing— she willnoi linger; 
Soaring to the sonree of day, 
Cleaving clouds that stiU divide un 
From the azure depths of rest,. 
She will come again ! beside tts» 
With the sunshine en her breast, 
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Sit and sing to us, while quickest 

On ue fingers move, 
While the outward din is thickest , 
Songs that she hath learned above. 

Live in Future as in Present ; 
Work for both while yet the day 
Is our own !• For lord and peasant, 
Long and bright as summer's day, 
Cometh soon our Holiday I 
Work away ! 
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GERKAN AND AMEBICAN STUDENTS. 

This brief, but pungent paasage, from Baace's Home Life in Ger- 
many, deserves the consideration of gentlemen occupied in education : 

** Whatever oitf colleges may have done, they have certainly, in one 
respect, proved a failure ^they have never succeeded in producing any 

Senuine intellectual enthusiasm whatever, among the mass of the stu- 
ents. I never yet met a set of college men in America, who took any 
deep interest in their pursuits. The idea with most is, that college 
life is a kind of wearisome sea-voyage — the great object lying beyond — 
and that their first duty to the studies is to get rid of them. With 
some of the beat minds, half of the most laborious efforts of the four 
years are spent in gulling tutora, and rushing through recitations on 
small capital. If the lesson is broken up, or the lecture put oflT, it is 
considered a victory. The teacher is the students natural enemy in 
our colleges. Those who do study, work so mechanically for honors, 
or under some equally unworthy motive, that it is hard to imagine any 
high intellectual interest in the pursuit. The thing is more remark- 
able, as in all the intellectual pursuits of active life we find in America 
the most absorbed enthusiasm aiKl activity. But the moment we enter 
a college, even among men no youi^er than those without, it is all 
changed. The student's business is a bore, a task, a punishment, and 
the sooner it is over the better. There are exceptions to these re. 
marks ; but I am sure that in their general truth, I shall have the agree- 
ment of the mass of college graduates throughout the country, whether 
Ihey care to express it or not. The appearance of things in a German 
University is utterly different, and one sees at once that the common 
idea of their porsuits is quite another from that of our students at 
home. There is the deepest attention in the lectures. There is as 
much enthusiasm among them for an abstract theme, or a scientific 
aubject they are investigating, as there is among the politicians or the 
business men without, in their pursuits. This studying is their busi- 
ness, their profession, and they knowing it; and the mass of them 
would no more think of shirking lectures, than a botanist would of get- 
ling rid of his flowers, or a lawyer of his briefs. The feeling toward 
the teacher, too, is very different. With less outward difference than 
with us, there is a far deeper love and reverence — a feeling that there 
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are great men among them, who are helping them on to higher stages 
of knowledge, and that any assistance from them is a kindness, and 
that their intercourse and instruction is a privilege to he received with 
gratitude. # • • ♦ The great and prominent reason of 
3iis difference is in the fact that the German system is, from heginning 
to end, a volantary system. No student is obliged to attend lectures. 
No account is taken of presence or absence. No strict supervision it 
maintained over him with respect to his studies. The whole matter is 
left to his own sense of the respectability, or his interest in the sub- 
jects taught He is treated at once as a man— as a reasonable and 
responsible man. And the effect is, with a few exceptions, what we 
might expect — ^he acts like one. The idea is not in any way brought 
before his mind, that the studies are a task — a burden, placed on him 
by another. He can stay away or attend, as he chooses. The whole 
impression left is that study is a privilege, an intellectual i^asure." 

The following recently appeared in the New York Independent, as 
a sequel to the sublime poem of '* ThanatopsiSj* by some one who cer- 
tainly has achieved a fine imitation of the style of Bryant. Many will 
be deceived by it. 

A VISION OF IMHOBTALITT. 

I, who essayed to sing, in earlier days, 

The Thanatopsis and The Hymn to Deaths 

Wake now the Hymn to Immortality. 

Yet onee again. O man, come forth and view 

The haunts of Nature ; walk the waving fields. 

Enter the silent groves, or pierce again 

The depths of the untrodden wilderneBS, 

And she shall teach thee. Thou hast learned before 

One lesson — and her Hymn of Death had fallen 

With melancholy sweetness on thine ear; 

Yet she shaU tell thee, with a myriad tongue^ 

That life ia there — life in uncounted forms — 

Stealing i^silence through the hidden roots. 

In every branch that swings, in the green leaves, 

And waving gi'sin, and the gay summer flowers 

That gladden the beholder. Lbten now. 

And she shall teach thee that the dead have slept 

But to awaken in more glorious forms— 

And that the mystery of the seed's decay 

Is but the promise of the coming life. 

Each towering oak that lifts its living head 

To the broad sunlight, in eternal strength. 

Glories to tell fhee that the acorn died. • 

The flowers that spring above their last year's grave 

Are eloquent with voice of life and hope — 

And the green trees clap their rejoicing hands, 

Waving in triumph o'er the earth's decay I 

Yet not alone shall flower and forest raise 
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Tbe voice of triumph tDdthe hymn of tif«» 
The insect brood are there ' — each paioted wiog 
That flutters in the suoshioe, broke but now 
From the close cerements of a worm's own shroud, 
Ib telling as it flies, how Hib may spring 
I'll its glad beauty from the gloom of death. 
Where the criiehed niould beneath the sunkefl iooU 
Seems bat the sepulchre of old decay. 
Turn thou a keeo<er glance, and tlioa sbalt fiodr 
The gathered iDyriadeof a mimie world. 
The breath of eveninff and the sultry nsorn 
Bearji on its wing a cloud of witnesses 
That earth, from her unnumbered caves of death, 
Sends forth a mightier tide of teeming life. 
Blaise then the hymn to Immortality ! 
The hrood green prairies aitd the wilderiiess, 
And the old ckie» whetfe the dead ha<re elept. 
Age upon age, a thousand graves in one. 
Shall yet be crowded with tLe living forms 
Of myriads, waking from the silent dust. 
Kings that lay down in state, and earth's pomr slavoa, 
Resting together in earth's fond embrace. 
The white-haired patriarch and the tender babe. 
Grown old together in the flight of years^ 
They of immortal fame and they whose praise 
Was never founded iu the ears of aen^ 
Archon and priest, and the poor common crowd — 
All the vast concourse in the hails of death, 
Shall waken iVom the dreams of silent years 
To hail the dawn of the immortal day. « 
Ay, learn the lesson. Though the worm shall be 
Thy brother in the mystery of death ! 
And all shall pass, humble, and proud, and gay, 
Together, to earth's mighty charnel-house, 
Vet the immortal is thy heritage !. 
The gvave shall gather thee r yet thou shalt comet 
Beggar or priuce, not as tJbou wentest forth, 
In rags or purple, but arrayed as those 
Whose mortal pdts on immortality ! f^ 
Then mourn not when thou markest the decay 
Of Nature, and her solemn hymn of death 
Steals with a not« of sadness to thy heart. 
That other voice, with its rejoicing rones, 
Breats from the mould with every bursting flower, 
'♦ O, grave ! Ay victory !*' And thou, O man, 
Burdened With sorrow at the woes that crowd 
Thy narrow heritage, Kft up thy head 
In the strong hope of the undying life. 
And shout the Hymn to Immortality, 
• The dear departed that have passed away 
To the still house of death, leaving thine owa, 
The gray-haired sire that died in blessing thee. 
Mother, or sweet- lipped babe, or she who gave 
Thy home the Hght and bloam of Paradise — 
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They shall be thine agaiot when thou shalt pass. 
At God*8 appoiDtmetit, thro' the shadowy vale, 
To reach the sunlight of the immortal hills. 
And thoa that gloriest to lie down with kings, 
Thine uncrowned head now lowlier than theirs, 
Seek thou the loftier glory to be known 
A king and priest to Goc(-— when thou shalt pass 
Forth from these silent halls to take thy place 
With patriarchs and prophets and the blest 
Gone up from every land to people heaven. 
So live, that when the might v caravan, 
AVhich halts one night-time m the Vale of Death, 
Shall strike its white tents for the morning march. 
Thou shalt mount onward to the Eternal Hills, 
Thy foot unwearied, and thy strength renewed, 
Like the strong eagle's for the upward flight ! 

EDUCATION^J^N TURKEY. 

The Boston " Atlas" gaAers from a late English work some facts 
in regard to the diffusion of popular instruction in Turkey, which will 
probably be new, also, to many of our readers. In 1846, a council was 
formed, by imperial decree, for the management of all questions of 
public instruction, and the supervision of the new university. The 
state of the primary schools under their charge is of the most satisfac- 
tory description. Elementary instruction in Turkey is not only free, 
but obligatory! The law requires every citizen, as soon as his sons 
and daughters have reached their sixth year, to inscribe his name in 
the boolw of one of the public schools, unless he can prove his means 
of educating them at home. In Constantinople, the most recent report 
shows the existence of 396 free schoob, frequented by 22,700 children 
of both sexes. After five years passed in one of these schools, the 
pupil can enter a secondary school, where instruction on all points is 
also gratuitous. 

There are now six of these schools, with about a thousand pupils. 
There is also a high schod for young men intended to fill public ap- 

S>intments, a college founded with the same view, a normal school for 
e education of professors, the imperial college of medicine, a military, 
a naval, and an agricultural school. The Sultan is himself the super- 
intendent of these schools, and visits in person at their examinations. 
The pupils are said to be devotedly attached to him. The public libra- 
ries of Constantinople contain 80,000 volumes. During the reign of 
the present Sultan, protection and toleration have been extended to all 
religions. Christians have been permitted to take their position 
among the servants of the state, ana to share in the administration of 
public affairs; some have been attached even to important embassies. 
Old abuses in levying taxes have been done away with, monopolies 
have been abolished. A national bank has been established, and is 
now in successful operation. Railways are in course of construction. 
Polygamy is on the decrease, slavery has been suppressed; and, in 
ahort) the Ottoman Empire promises to live and flourish, if it can be 
kept from the oppressions of the Russian Bear. 
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strike! 

Fve a liking for this ** striking,'* 

If we only do it well ; 
Firm, defiant, like a giant. 

Strike ! and make the effort tell ! 

One another, working brother, 

Let UB freely now advise ; 
For reflection and correctio9 

Help to make us great and wise. * 

Work and wages, say the sages, 

Go for ever hand in hand ; * 
As the motion of an ocean. 

The supply and the demand. 

My advice is, strike for prices 

Nobler far dian sordid coin ; 
Strike with terror, sin, and error. 

And let man and master join. 

Every failing now prevailing 

In the heart or in the head, — 
Make no clamor,— take the hammer, — 

Drive it down, — and strike it dead ! 

Much the chopping, topping, propping, 

Carpenter, we have to do. 
Ere the plummet, from the summit, 

Mark our moral inbric true. 

Take the measure of false plf^asnre ; 

Try each action by the square : 
Strike a chalk-line for your walk-line ; 

Strike, to keep your footsteps there ! 

The foundation of creation 

Lies in Truth's unerring laws ; 
Man of mortar, there's no shorter 

Way to base a righteous cause. 

Every builder, painter, gilder, 

Man of leather, man of clotheSi 
Each mechanic in a panic 

With the way his labor goes, 

Let him reason thus in season ; 

Strike the root of all that's wrong. 
Cease his quarrels, mend his morals. 

And be happy, rich, and strong. 
New York, April 18, 1853. Ealpv Hott. 
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THE TLQQ6ING 0? A PBINCB. 

The London correspondent of a North German paper relates a story 
Tirith regard to the way in which Prince Albert disciplines his children, 
which ** The Tribune** translates as follows: 

" The young prince stood one day in his room in the royal palace 
at Windsor, at the window, whose panes reached to the floor. He had 
a lesson to learn by heart, but instead was amusing himself by looking 
out into the garden, and playing with his fingers on the window. His 
governess. Miss Hillyard, an earnest and pious person, observed thisi 
and kindly asked him to think of getting his lesson. The young prince 
said, < I don't want to.' * Then,' said Miss Hillyard, < I must put yott 
in the corner.* * I won't learn,' answered the little fellow, resolutely, 
*and won't stand in the corner, for I am the Prince of Wales.' And 
as he said this, he knocked out one of the window panes with his 
foot. At this, Miss Hillyard rose from her seat and said: * Sir, you 
must learn, or I must put you in the corner.* ' I won't,' said he, knock- 
ing out a second pane. The governess then rang, and told the servant 
who entered to say to Prince Albert that she requested the presence 
of his Royal Highness immediately on a pressing matter connected 
with his son. The devoted father came at once, and heard* the state- 
ment of the whole matter, after which he turned to his little son, and 
said, pointing to an ottoman, ' sit down there and wait till I return.' 
Then Prince Albert went to his room and brought a bible. * Listen, 
now,' he said to the Prince of Wales, * to what the holy Apostle Paul 
says to you and other children in your position.' Hereupon he read 
Galat. iv., 1 and 2: * No^ I say that the heir, so long as he is a child, 
diflfereth nothing from a servant, though he be loved of all ; but is un- 
der tutors and governors until the time appointed of the father.' * It is 
true,* continued Prince Albert, * that you are the Prince of Wales, and 
if you conduct properly you may become a man of high station, and 
even after the death of your mother, may become King of England. 
But now you are a litde boy, who must obey his tutors and governors. 
Besides, I must impress upon you another saying, of the wise Solomoo, 
in Proverbs xiii. 24: * He that spareth his rod, hateth his son ; but he 
thai loveth him chasteneth him betimes.' Hereupon the father took 
out a rod and gave the heir to the throne of the weightiest empire of 
Christendom a very palpable switching, and then stood him up in the 
corner, saying, ' You will stand here and study your lesson till Miss 
Hillyard gives you leave to come out. And never forget again that 
you are now under tutors and governors, and that hereafter you will 
be under a law given by God.' " This, adds, the correspondent, is an 
excellent christian mode of education, which every citizen and peasant 
who has a child may well take to his heart as a model. 

It may be proper to add that the youngster who is represented to 
have received this paternal admonition is but eleven years old. 
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EDUGATISK IN THB VRITSB fffA'TEB. 

The long expected census of the United States will be published in 
the course of a few days. A summary of it appeared some time since, 
from which we made several interesting extracts. The statistics of 
education, not then given in full, will show, among others, the follow- 
ing results. Number of children who attended school during the year, 
throughout the different States and Tenitoriea: 

WhiU9. Free 0>hud* Ntahe, Fvreigi^ 

Total 4,©63,046 26,481 3,942,081 147,426 

MfilM 2,646,432 13,864 

Femntea. 1,916,614 12,69^ 

Of these there are: 

Whites. Free Colored. Ifatwe. Foreigh. 

New York ^....m 687,874 6,447- 644,887 49^34 

Ohio „ 612,278 2,673 498,237 2,734 

Pennsylvania......... 498,111 6,499 488,823 15,787 

Massachosetts 220,781 1,439 211,293 10,927 

In the whole United States and the territories there are 234 colleges, 
with 1,651 teachers, 27,159 pupils. Their total amual income is: 
From endowment, $452,314 ; taxation, $15,485; public fuods, $184^ 
549; other sources, $2,147,85a-~aggregate, $9^91,530. 

Of public schools, there are 80,991 ; of teachers, 92,000 ; of pupfls, 
ft,354,173. Their total income is: From endowment, $463,594; tax* 
ation, $4,686,414; public funds, $2,574,669; other sources, $2,147,* 
852— aggregate, $9,591,530. 

Of academies and other schools, there are 6,032, with 12,207 teach- 
ers, and 261,362 pupils. Their annual income is: From endowments, 
$278,855; taxation, $14,202; public funds, $114,796; other sources, 
$4,235,987— total $4,653,842. 

There are, in the States and Territories, white persons over twenty 
years of age, who cannot read and write: males, 389j$64; females, 
573,284. Total, 962,896. 

There is a striking disparity between the numbers df persons who 
neither read nor write in those States respectively, where the common 
school system prevails, and those which provide no such privileges foir 
their youth. Massachusetts, for instance, with a population of 994,504^ 
has but 1,861 native-bom adults who are thus illiterate : while Virginia, 
with a population less than one-half greater, shows 77,005 whiles in 
the same ignorant condition. Louisiana, with a population of 255,491 
whites, shows 21,221 natives who do not read nor write, against only 
30,670 in New Tork, which has a white population of 3,048,325, 
nearly twelve times as great as that of Louisiana.— JV*. Y. Post. 
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HEWSPAieBRa IN TB£ UNIIVD STATES* 

The census statistioa of 1850, present some interesting facts touch- 
ing the number and circulalion of newspapers in the United Stales. 
It appears that the total circulation of newspapers is 3,825,647. Total 
of periodicals, 946,049. Total of both, 4,871,696. New York ranks 
first in the number and circulation of newspapers, the number being 
403 and circulation 983,486. Pennsyl^nia is next, having 272 new»» 
papers and 796,297 circulation. Massachusetts third in circulation, 
630,144, but fourth in number of papers, 170. Ohio is third in num- 
ber of papers, 272, but fourth in circulation, 243,617. The papers of 
Ohio are thus classified — Whig, 101; Democrat, 87; Freesoii, 18; 
Neutral and Independent, 20 ; Literary and Musical 10 ; Religious, 
11 ; not specified, 27. 

The difierence in £avor of the circulation of newspapers in the free 
States over the slave Statas, is quite as great as the difference in the 
number of journals published. The total number in the several Suites 
is as follows: Pennsylvania 272, Massachusetts 170, Maine 52, Con- 
necticut 45, New Jersey 58, Maryland 64, Mississippi 66) Alalnima 
60, North Carolina ^1, South Carolina 40, New Hampshire 36, Ver- 
mont 34, Rhode Island, 20, Georgia 40, Florida 11, Delaware 11, 
New York 403, Arkansas 16, Wisconsin 47, Tennessee 57, Kentucky 
63, Michigan 61, Missouri 73, Illinois 113, Indiana 120, Ohio 272, 
Virginia 91, Texas 37, Iowa 30, Louisiana 59, District of Columbia 
10, California 7. 

Pennsylvania has 94 Whig and 99 Democratic papers, Massachu- 
setts 48 Whig and 52 Democrat, Connecticut 20 Whig and 9 Demo- 
crat, North Carolina 22 Whig 9 Democrat, South Carolina 20 Demo- 
crat and no Whig, New York 135 Whig and 107 Democrat, Delaware 
1 Whig and 1 Democrat, and the political papers in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Virginia, Iowa, and California, are also equally divided. 



EDUCATION IN THE WEST- 

XICHXCUir AXD WIflOOKSI. 

The writer, many years a resident in the east, has had the pleasure, 
recently, of attending teacher's institutes in Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and of making the personal acquaintance of some of the prominent 
educators of those States. He confesses to feeling no little surprise at 
seeing such large gatherings of intelligent teachers, and hearing such 
favorable accounts of the advanced state of education in this section. 
Having frequently read articles in the newspapers, heard sermons from 
the pulpit, and addresses from itinerant lecturers, representing in strong 
terms the educational wants of the west, he expected to find great des- 
titution — ^great want of teachers — few school- houses, and great need 
of funds to carry forward the educational enterprise. On the contrary 
he found in nearly all the large places through which he has passed, 
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fine schol-houses and fioarishing annual schools, under the charge of 
as well educated and competent teachers as he has met in any part of 
the country. And at the head of the educational systems of the 
States gentlemen competent for any position east or west. 

The writer attended a State Teachers' Institute in Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan, held under the direction of Hon. F. W. Sherman, the accom- 
plished Superintendent of Public Instruction for the Stale. There 
were in attendance « upon it more than two hundred and fifty teachers, 
and a class of more intelligent and interesting young ladies and gentle- 
men it has never been his fortune to meet. An elegant and commo- 
dious building for a State Normal School has just been completed in 
this place, which is to be opened for the reception of pupils in March 
next. It will conveniently accommodate some four hundred or five 
hundred pupils ; and for beauty and convenience of arrangement for 
the purposes for which it is designed, is superior to any^imilar build- 
ing the United States. All honor to the State which so liberally pro- 
vides, and to the man who so judiciously executes so good a work. 

Tne Superintendent of Public Instruction for the State of Wisconsin, 
Dr. Ladd, has held during the past year institutes in various counties 
throughout the State. At the one attended by the writer, which oc- 
curred in very inclement weather, and amidst the excitement of elec- 
tion week, a respectable number of teachers were present, and the 
exercises were of a most interesting character. They were closed by 
a very excellent practical address of Dr Ladd, upon the " Duties of 
Teachers." The Superintendent seemed to have his whole heart in 
the work; and the valuable services he renders the State by his efficient 
and energetic labors, can hardly be estimated. 

From reports of the two superintendents of the two States above 
named, the following statistics are gathered: In Michigan, for the 
year ending 1852, out of a school population of 143,222, the number 
actually in attendance upon the j7U&/tc schools was 115,165. In Wis- 
consin, 1851, from a school population of 111,454, there are found in 
actual attendance upon the public schools 81,248. The annual expen- 
diture for the support of these schools is little less than half a million 
dollars ; exact amount, four hundred seventy-seven thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars, ($479,825), a greater sum of money 
than the entire appropriation for public instruction of all England, with 
its population of seventeen millions. 

When we fefiect that the older of these States has been but fifteen 
years a State, and the younger a little more than four years, and when 
we consider their vast natural resources, and the constant tide of immi- 
gration, foreign and domestic, viewing also the facilities furnished for 
educating the rising generation, we cannot fail to conclude they will 
soon rank among the most prosperous and important States in the 
Union. — Prairie Farmer. 
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EDUCATION OP IDLE AND TRUANT CHIIDBBN. 

The subject of educating the idle and truant children, which now 
throng, our streets, wharf markets, and public places, exposed to every 
species of vice, and temptation, which prepare them for any thing ex- 
cept for making good and useful citizens, will require some considera- 
tion of our legislature^ to demise some wholesome provisions to restrain 
these little wanderers, and secure their attendance at school Our last 
legislature made provision for the establishment of a juvenile reform 
school, and our City Council have passed an ordinance to carry it into 
effect. So far, it is well and proper ; but as we imderstand it, it is 
necessary for the candidates to take one or several degrees in vice, 
before they can be admitted. Now, among these little wandering, 
idle, truant children, whom perhaps, their own curiosity and the thought- 
lessness of parents prompt and permit to infest our streets and public 
places, many will in a short time make progress enough in vice to pre- 
pare them as graduates for the reform school. The question is, 
whether they shall be permitted to take these degrees in vice before the 
law thinks it time to interfere, or they shall be compelled by a sum- 
mary process to attend either our public or other schools ? 

Many of these children have iieither parents nor friends to watch 
over them with a tender solicitude for their future welfare ; and others 
have parents who are entirely unqualified for the proper discharge of 
parental duties. In their cases, the interference of the law will not 
only be wise, and proper, but humane. Several of the eastern States 
have taken up this subject and enacted laws regarding the attendance 
of this class of children at the schools, especiaUy in the cities and 
larger towns. We extract the following from a law recently passed by 
the legislature of New York : 

" If any child between the ag;es of five and sixteen years, having 
sufficient bodily health and mental capacity to attend the public schools, 
shall be found wandering in the istreets or lanes of any city or incor- 
porate village, idle, and truant, without any lawful occupation, any 
justice of the peace, on complaint thereof by any citizen on oath, shall 
cause such child to be brought before him for examination, and shall 
also cause the parents, guardian, or master of such child, if he or she 
have any, to be notified to attend the examination. And if, on such 
examination, the complaint shall be satisfactorily established, such jus* 
tice shall require the parent, guardian, or master to enter into an en- 
gagement in writing to the corporate authorities of the city or village, 
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that he will reBtrain such (Md from bo wandenng about, mS. keep him 
or her on his own premises, or at some lawful occupation, and wiU 
cause such child to be sent to some school at least four months in 
each year, until he or she becomes sixteen years old. And such jui^ 
tice may, in his discretion, require security for the faithful perform- 
ance of such engagement. If such child has no parent, guardian, or 
master, and none can be found, or if such parent, guardian, or master 
refuse, or neglect within a reasonable time, to enter into such engage* 
ment, and to give such security if required, such justice shall, by wajp* 
rant under his hand, commit such child to such place as shall be pro* 
vided for his or her reception, as hereinafter directed. 

If such engagement be habitually or intentionally violated, an action 
may be brought thereon by the overseers of the poor, or eidier of them, 
of such city or village, in the name of the corporate authorities thereof, 
and on proof of such habitual or intentional violation, the plaintiff shall 
recover therein a penalty of not more than fifty dollars with costs ; and 
thereupon the magistrate or court before whom such recovery shall be 
had, shall by warrant commit such child to the place so provided for his 
or her reception, as aforesaid. 

The corporate authorities of every city and incorporated village shall 
provide some suitable place for the reception of every child that may 
be so committed, and for the employment of such child in some useful 
occupation , and his or her instruction in the elementary branches of an 
English education, and for his or her proper support and clothing. 

The expenses of providing and maintaining such place for the recep- 
tion, clothing, support, and instruction of such children, shall be de« 
frayed in the same manner as charges for the support of paupers, 
chargeable upon such city or village ; and the corporate authorities of 
every city and village shall certify to the Board of Supervisors of the 
county at their annual meetings, the amount necessary for said pui^ 
poses, which amount the said supervisors shall cause to be levied and 
collected as part of the taxes for the support of the poor, chargeable 
to such city or village." 
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On the discovery of the New Hemisphere, the tradition was widely 
spread through the old, that it conceals a fountain whose ever- flowing, 
waters have power to re-animate age and restore its prime. The tra- 
dition was true ; but the youth to be renewed was the youth of society; 
the life to bloom afresh was the life of the race- Banc&oft. 



Apoloot. — ^We owe an apology for the non-appearance of " The 
Teacher" for the several months past. During the summer, the Edi- 
tor and principal associates were absent several months in the east, 
and since their return, have found the business that accumulated during 
their absence, require all their time. We shall issue double numbers 
hereafter until we bring up their arrears* 
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SUCCESS IN TBACHINO. 

That some teachers are more successful in adrmnciDg' their pupils 
than others, ia an undisputed, and indisputable fact They seem to 
woric no longer nor harder, than others, yet, somehow, erery thing they 
do tells upon their pupils. Whatever is onoe done is well done, and 
needs no repetition. Not only the leading principles, but the smallest 
elements, are comprehended, grasped and traced to their remotest 
bearings, so thiit their pupils are prepared at all points for, and forti* 
fied against the questioner. All the instruction imparted by book or 
teacher is received, digested and assimilated by the pupils, so that their 
minds are strong and vigorous inaction, quick in perception, and rapid 
in deduction. Why is this the case with the instruction of some 
teachers, while that of others is like water poured upon a rock which, 
flows off and leaves no trace behind ? This question is easier askecl 
than answered, because many concurrent circumstances may, in thei» 
combined influences, produce this result The nearest general an- 
swer, comprehending all causes, that can be given, is that of inattenr^ 
tion in pupils. But the reasons why attention is not secured are many^ 
and defy all enumeration and calcination. We shall therefore not at«^ 
tempt to indicate them aD, nor to classify them according to thsis siq^ 
posed rebti^ influence; but to point out the most obvious ones, and 
suggest remedies for their avoidance. 

Inattention is owing to the want of interest in the studies pursued* 
This indifference is not caused by the subject being devoid of intesest^ 
bat because it is not brought forward in such a dear, tangifate ahapei 
Vol. L— Nos. 8, 9 & 10. 15 
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that the pupils can see, feel, handle, measure, and weigh it. It is 
not enough that the subject be brought within sight, but it must be 
committed to their hands, that they can examine its constituent parts, 
determine its properties, analyse it to its original elements and recon- 
struct it. Go to the school-room and see how seldom this is done, and 
you will be at no loss to determine why so many teachers accomplish 
so little. But wherever it is done, there you will see the successful 
teacher and bright pupils. 

Some teachers think they do enough, when they ask all the ques- 
tions that the text-book asks, and when their pupils can repeat the text 
of the book. Tet these teachers are astonished at their want of suc- 
cess, and are unjustly attributing their inefficiency to the stupidity of 
their pupils. Would it not be well for them to remember that the lan- 
guage of books, especially when treating of science, is meaningless to 
immature and untrained minds ? Would it not also be well to recollect 
that books only give the principles of the branches of knowledge of 
which they treat and that in the greatest possible condensation ? If 
these will not be sufficient to show teachers the absurdity of their 
method of teaching, let them assign the reason why the book from 
which they ask the questions is called the text-book ? That is quite a 
suggestive name, and clecurly hints what the book is designed for. A 
text is a something upon which a conunentary is to be written, a dis- 
course delivered, an interpretation rendered, or observations to be 
made : all this shows that the text is in a condensed form, containing 
much in a small compass, and consequently needs elucidation and ex- 
planation. To those who are not initiated in the mysteries of the 
branch of science of which it treats, it is meaningless and consequently 
without any quickening power to arouse the intellect The living 
voice of the teacher must infuse life into it, and make the pupil feel 
ks power and vitality. But here we meet with another egregious blun- 
der on the part of many teachers* They take their text and deliver 
themselves of long-winded, prosy explanations, which are just as de- 
void of meaning to the pupils as the text ittelf , and equally as lifeless. 
Let no teacher make an explanation, or give an elucidation before he 
ie x^ertain that he has mastered the whole subject himself. When he 
sets >out fet him first ascertain precisely the point of departure, that is, 
the point where the unknown to the pupils meets with what they know; 
then let him but take one step forward at a time, then bring his pupils 
up with him, and advance no further until he is sure they all are with 
him. This he can always know, by asking pertinent questions on the 
ground passed over, and make them reproduce the process. As h 
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advances with diem, light will soon dawn, where all before was dark<* 
ness.; they not only become interested, but often intensely excited, and 
before the end is reached they see the way so clear that they wiU rush 
forward and explore the new wonders revealed to them at the sacrifice 
of all other recreations and amusements. Where a teacber has the 
tact to produce such an interest as this, there the instruction imparted 
sticks, and is remembered in all its details ever after, because the pupils 
have been over the entire ground themselves, have examined it in all 
its bearings and dimensions, and know all it contains as well as its 
composition, ^his explains the mystery in part of the success tha^ 
crowns the labors of some teachers. 

But the manner of presenting the principles of any branch of soi* 
ence so as to create an interest in it, does not explain the entire mys* 
tery. There is also a manner of conducting recitations, and of admin- 
istering discipline and government, which have much to do with suc- 
cess. In all these, the teacher must conduct himself so that he will 
produce the conviction that he feels for his scholars, sympathises \irith 
them in their trials, and. that whatever of severity he may be constrain- 
ed to use in discipline, he does so for«their benefit. He must gain the 
confidence of his pupils to such a degree, that diey will freely and 
without restraint communicate to him tbeir feelings, and difficulties. 
He will thus be enabled to obtain a knowledge of their characters, dis- 
positions and capacities ; three things essential to his success. A 
knowledge of their character will fortify him against placing confidence 
and reliance where it is not merited, and where it is likely to be 
abused ;- of their dispositions, will enable him to avoid making mistakes 
in discipline and government ; and of their abilities, will show him 
what and how much he ought to exact from them. If they do well, he 
ought always to give them the i»roper commendation ; when they even 
fiail he will know how to appreciate them, and when satisfied that they 
have done as well as they could do, he ought to award them the meed 
of praise for the efibrt, and not mortify them by some unkind remark, 
which not only wounds their feelings, but discourages future efibrt. 
He ought by all means to encourage them and never do anything to 
make them despond. Such expressions as *' well done," ** very well 
done," ^* so far you did well," " a few more efibrts and you will over- 
come the difilculties," cost the teacher nothing, yet they cheer the pupil 
on his way and induce him to greater efforts. Even when reproof is 
necessary, if administered more in sorrow than in anger, in language 
of the following imports <* yon can do better, and you ought to"— ^i 
have a thousand times better efiect than the harshest expressions of 
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di«approbatk)n, accompanied with threats of iOfBre punishment, apou 
the recurrence of a nmikr delinquency. 

The fonner mode appesis to thebr self-respect, and prompts them to 
attain that character and standing in the teacher's estimation and af* 
fections, which he shows them he desires they shovdd, and often makes 
them strive to surprise him by exceeding his highest expectations of 
them ; while the latter arouses their dislika towards him, disindines 
them to the perf ormence of anything that might please him, and even 
gives them a pleasure to disappoint his expectations of them. Chil* 
dren are great physiognomists and shrewd judges of human charac- 
ter. They judge the heart of the teacher, by the expression of his coun- 
tenance; and his temper and disposition by the intonations of his 
voice. If these tell them that he has a land heart, and a sympathetic 
nature, and affectionate spirit, there are no efforts too laborious, or 
sacrifices too great for them to make to secure the love, affection and 
friendship, of the generous, kind and noble-hearted teacher. On the 
contrary, the morose and tyrannical teacher, who tramples upon their 
83rmpathies, and outrages their feelings, is repulsive to their confiding 
natures, becomes an object of loathing to them, whom its pleasant to 
mortify, and a satisfaction to torment 

We do not wish to be understood as saying, that we consider that 
as proper kindness and affection on the part of the tutor, .which is 
always using honied words, and endearing expressions, which shrinks 
from giving utterance to an unpalatable truth, or necessary admonition, 
for fear of giving offense, and whose only aim is to gain the good will 
of the children, and through them that of their parents; for this is as 
reprehensible as that blind and misplaoed affection of many parents 
which sacrifices the future happiness and prosperity of theix chiklreny 
by withholding the necessary restraints, and delivering them to the 
sway of their uncontroled passions; but we wish to be understood to 
mean, that kindness and affection which look into the future, to see 
what those now in their charge must be, to be happy, useful, and hon- 
orable, and then to do what is necessary to be done to make them so. 
This affection will show even when it takes extreme and severe meas- 
ures, that it is discharging a painful duty, but whidi cannot be dis- 
pensed with unless the future good of the recii»ent be disregarded. 
We contend that there is generally a way of discharging the most dis« 
agreeable duty, so as to make die pupil feel and acknowledge it to have 
been done dirough a tender regard of his future welftoe ; and when 
this is the case the teacher becomes an object of esteem, we had 
.almost said of veneration. It seldom fails, that the strictest disciplina- 



fian, if he has time to raake the object of his discipline seen and felli 
becomes also the most lored by the pupils. For the same reason, the 
temporizing, nerreless teacher, becomes the object of their contempt 
and disgust 

Duty also compels us to speak of a class of teachers, who, if judged 
by their acts, it would seem pursue their profession with {deasure, only 
because it gives them an opportunity to tyrannize over the weak and 
helpless, and who choose their vocation for the same reason as some 
men become butchers, because they Hke to see blood flow. These are 
not so rare as might be supposed, for, in degree, they can be found 
almost everywhere. Wherever you find a teacher, who has no fellow* 
feeling for his pupils, who seeks every occasion to mortify them, 
wound their feelings, and make them feel, that as he has power, so 
he will exercise it arbitrarily, there you have this kind of teacher, and 
in degree, to the extent he pursues this course. We have seen such, 
whose pahns were itching to get hoM of a delinquent, and who could but 
badly hide their chagrin when their intended victim escaped by good 
conduct or perfect recitation, ^* like a bird from the fowler's snare." 
Like ^ylock, they had a bond for a pound of flesh, and were exact- 
ing it, when an unforeseen circumstance defeated them in their ob- 
ject. In such cases, success in teaching is impossible, and what is 
more, the children learn to read one thing, if no other ; they learn to 
read the character of their teacher, and nothing can be more demoraliz- 
ing to them than the knowledge of such a character. 

Every act of severity, or every harsh expression, that carries not the 
force of conviction with it to the heads, hearts, and consciences of the 
pupils, that it flows from a desire to promote their permanent good, 
goes to accumulate a stock of facts to prove to them that their teacher 
is devoid of feeling towards them, and has no interest in their welfare. 
If circumstances have made severity necessary, the teacher ought to 
embrace the first opportunity to make the subject of it feel that he bore 
him no ill-will, but that he was actuated by a high sense of duty, and 
a tender concern for his interest The least improvement in conduct, 
or recitation, ought to call forth the teachers approbation : this hardly 
ever fails to produce a thorough reformation. This is too much neg- 
lected, and its neglect tells as much against the teacher's efllciency as 
against the improvement and reformation of the pupiL We have seen 
cases, (and they have elicited our deepest sympathies in behalf of the 
children,) where pupils who had evidently done as well as they were 
able, and who expected a word of approval from their teacher for their 
efibrty were sent back to their seats, net only without a word of en- 
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couragement, but with remarks mortifying to their feelii^. Such 
cold and heaortless conduct deserres the seyerest reprobation. It is 
wrong in every way ; it is an insuperable obstacle to a teacher's ac- 
quiring a good influence over the pupils ; it represses the flow of warm 
and generous feelings; prevents the formation of tender relations 
between teacher and pupil ; defeats success and efficiency in the for- 
mer, and is demoralizing in its effects upon the latter. 

It cannot be too often repeated to teachers, that they cannot drive 
their pupils along the paths of science, but that they must lead them. 
The driving process calls up every feeling of antagonism inherent in 
human nature and fortifies the mind against receiving deep and lasting 
impressions while under their influence. To lead them, however, pre- 
supposes that a proper influence has been acquired over them, and 
the ability to excite an interest in the branch of science treated of, and 
to make their progress delightful. Progress is rapid in proportion to 
the teacher's ability to interest the pupils in their studies, and to make 
the acquisition of knowledge a pleasure. To make a branch of science 
interesting, it is necessary that the teacher have a thorough knowledge 
of it himself, and to feel some enthusiasm in it. When this is the 
case, he will not sit mute like a block, and let his pupils pk)d on and 
pick up such ideas as they can from the text book. Text books are 
plain enough to proficients in the science of which they treat, but are 
obscure and often meaningless to tyros. A pupil left to himself to ac- 
quire a knowledge of a branch of science from books, rarely ever 
masters more than one half of the principles of it, and th^t slowly and 
painfully. 

There are teachers, who, from the tiioe they leave ' school one day, 
until they enter it the next, never open a book, and least of all, a text 
book that they are daily using, though conscious that their knowledge 
is very defective of the branch of science, treated of, in it, and entirely 
ignorant of the system presented by its author. We have heard reci- 
tations of pupils, noted their blunders, and when we have called the 
attention of tiie teacher to them, found that they were as profoundly 
ignorant of the subject as the pupils, and entirely unable to correct the 
errors. But what surprised us more, in every instance in which they 
thus stood self-convicted of incompetency, they have not failed to let 
us know, that they did not like the text book, and considered the au- 
thor and his system a humbug, and that they can do nothing with 
either. Here is the great draw-back upon improvement everywhere, 
in every branch of human activity and industry ; and it is just as po- 
tently and fatally felt in educational matters as in others. The men 
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and women of routine, who have been taught to do mechanically what 
must be done intellectually, if done intelligently, are placed oyer our 
seminaries of learning; text«books and systems are prescribed for 
their use^ which entirely ignore mechanical operations, but insist upon 
the closest analysis of the principles that enter into the branch of sci- 
ence, and exact a reason for every thing said and done ; but the folly 
is the expectation that they wiU teach that of which they know nothing, 
and which unsettles all their old habits of thinking, feeling, and act- 
ing. Cowper adjured the bishops of his time 

** To praenre tbe church, and lay not eareten hand* 
On skollB that cannot teach and will not leazn ;" 

the same ought to be earnesdy and pressingly addressed to School 
Directors in our time, to avert a similar calamity from our schools. 
For as the parsons he complained of — 

" — — Ground the divinity of other days 
Down into modem nee ;" 

SO teachers who are not imbued with the modern ideas of progress and 
improvement, reproduce in their worst form the old mechanical sys- 
tems of education, which as far as they exercised any influence in 
their day, did so to make men machines and not intelligent beings. 

With a school book that makes radical changes in teaching any 
branch of science, and calling for greater intellectual vigor and efforts 
to give not only its facts, but its philosophy, than any of its predecessors, 
no teacher can succeed without earnest thought and laborious study 
and application. If he will do this, he will be a thousand fold remu- 
nerated, both by his own intellectual improvement, and by his success 
and efficiency in teaching. If he will not do this, the sooner he aban- 
dons his jNTof ession the better for himself and the community. With 
a board of school officers, there ought to be but one way, and that a 
bold one, either to work into their schools the latest modern improve- 
ment ; or to work out those who are too antiquated for modern use, and 
who are clogs to the progress of their schools. 

We have already said that a teacher must thoroughly understand his 
subject, and feel interested in it to succeed in imparting rapidly a 
thorough knowledge of it to his pupils, and exciting their interest in 
it. But to have a thorough knowledge of it he must study it before he 
enters school, trace out all its bearings, and know exactly how much he 
can make of it to interest his pupils. If he thus comes to his work, 
armed and equipped, he will not fail to make an impression upon his 
school: if he fails to prepare himself, the chances of success are 
against him. Say, what we will, the success or a teacher always de- 
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pends npon the interest he takes in his profession, upon the prepare^ 
tions, he makes for his daily work, upon his enthusiasm, and the 
amount of interest he can awaken, and thought he can excite amongst 
his pupils. Awaken an interest and excite thought,^ and your ta^ is 
more than half accomplished : but the teacher who opens his lips only 
during a recitation to correct a rerfoal error, never will do either the 
one, or the other. Emtob, 
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THB STARS AND THE EARTH. 

It is a well-known proposition, that a luminous body, arising at a 
certain distance from an observer, cannot be perceived in the very same 
instant of time in which it becomes luminous, but that a period of time, 
although infinitely short, exists whilst the light, our only medium of 
vision, passes through the space between the object and our eyes. 

The rate at which the light travels is so exceedingly rapid, that it 
certainly has never been observed, nor have any attempts to measure 
it been made in the insignificant distances at which objects upon the 
earth are visible to us. But since we see bodies at a distance im« 
measurably greater than the compass of terrestrial dimensions, (namely, 
in viewing the stars above,) the most acute calculations and observa- 
tions have enabled astronomers to measure the speed of light, and to 
find that it travels at a rate of about two hundred and thirteen thousand 
miles in a second. 

This number is not quite accurate ; but, as we now only propose to 
lay down a general idea, for which the close reckoning of astronomi- 
cal calculation is not necessary, we will content ourselves here, and in 
the following pages, with adducing a general average number. 

Thus, light travels two hundred and thirteen thousand miles in a 
second; and, as the moon is two hundred and forty thousand miles 
distant, it follows that, when the first narrow streak of the moon emer- 
ges from the shadow of an eclipse, nearly a second and a quarter 
elapses before we see it; for the light takes this time to pass from the 
moon to our eyes. The moon, therefore, makes each of her changes 
a second and a quarter before it becomes visible to us.* 

The sun, ninety-five millions of miles distant, four hundred times 
farther than the moon, requires a period four hundred times longer 
than the moon, (t. e. four hundred times five quarters of a second) 
to send its light upon our earth. Hence, when any change takes 
place in the sun; when, for instance, a solar spot creeps round the 
eastern limb, about eight minutes elapse before the light reaches our 
eyes4 and the spot remains visible to us eight minutes after it has 
passed behind the western limb. 

The distance of the planet Jupiter from our earth, at the time when 
it is the greatest, is nearly six hundred and seventeen millions of miles. 

• We tako no notibe oC the lebMtkai of the Hghi. 
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This 18 six times and a half as great as the distance of the tun, and 
therefore the light requires fifty-two minutes to penetrate from Jupiter 
to us. Lastly, Uranus runs his solitary course at a distance of eighteen 
hundred millions of miles from us ; his light requires, therefore, twenty 
times as long a period to travel to us as that of the sun, i, e. more 
than two hours ; so that, for two hours, he has heen past that point 
of his orbit in which we see him. 

No planet has hitherto been discovered more distant than Uranus ; 
but an infinite space exists beyond, separating our sun and its system 
of planets from the nearest fixed stars. Since this was written Nep« 
tune has been discovered at a distance of 2,853,900,000 miles from 
the sun. 

The distance of the fixed stars from our earth was, until a very re- 
cent time, when the measurements of Struve and Bessel were crowned 
with such glittering results, a deep, inscrutable secret ; but now we 
know that the nearest fixed star, namely, the brightest star in the con- 
stellation of Centaur, is about eighteen billions of miles distant. Its 
rays of light, therefore, penetrate to us in about three years; that is, 
the ray of light which meets our eye from this star was not developed 
and emitted at the same moment, but three years ago. 

Struve has calculated, with respect to the well-known bright star 
Vega, in the constellation of the Lyre, that its light consumes twelve 
years and one month in reaching the earth; and, according to the 
measurements of Harding and the inquiries of recent astronomers, the 
following numbers have been deduced as the average distance of the 
fixed stars from us. 

A ray of light requires, before it reaches the earth, from a star of 
the 

1st magnitude 3 to 12 years. 

2d " 20 years. 

3d " 30 

4th " 45 

6th " 66 

6th " 96 

7th " 180 

Moreover, Struve, from the dimensions of his telescope, and from 
the observation of the fact that a star of the twelfth magnitude, seen 
through it^ has as much light as a star of the sixth magnitude seen 
with the naked eye, concludes that the distance of a star of the twelfth 
magnitude is forty-one times greater than that of one of the sixth mag- 
nitude ; and, consequently, that the smallest of these stars visible to 
him is at a distance of twenty-tbree thousand billions of miles, and 
requires a period of time, for the travelling of the light to the earth, as 
great as four thousand years. That is, the ray of light from a star of 
the twelfth magnitude, which, we may mention, is only perceptible by 
means of a very good telescope, has, at the time it meets our eyes, 
already left the star four thousand years, and since that time has wan- 
dered on in its own course, unconnected with its origin. 
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We have hitherto confined our considerations to our system of fixed 
stars ; and we will not at present overstep this limit, although it would 
be easy, were we to enter into hypotheses, to multiply indefinitely these 
enormous proportions hitherto adduced. 

According to a conjecture first made by the great Herschel, and af- 
terwards further developed and rendered intelligible by Madler, this 
entire system of fixed stars forms, if we may use the expression, a 
single lens-shaped canopy. That is, we, with our sun, are situated 
nearly in the middle of a space, having the form of two watch-glasses 
placed with the concave surfaces towards each other. The surfaces of 
this canopy are studded tolerably equally with fixed stars. But as we 
are a thousand times nearer those situated above and below than those 
at the edges of this hollow lens, so the distances between the stars 
immediately above us seem greater, whilst the legions of those distri- 
buted at the edge are seen in densely crowded masses. We may con- 
sider the Milky Way as the edge and furthermost limit of this set of 
fixed stars, where the infinitely distant crowds of stars are collected in 
such masses that their light flows together into a whitish doud, and no 
longer permits us to isolate one star from another. 

Beyond this our Una, Herschel and the most recent astronomers 
imagine, that the spots of clouds which appear like oval flakes in the 
sky are other entirely distinct and independent systems, which float at 
such an immeasurable distance from us, that the light has to wander 
millions of years in reaching to us. 

It is, however, as we before remarked, sufficient for our purpose to 
take into consideration only the stars of the twelfth magnitude, from 
which the light can travel to us in four thousand years. From what 
we haire already ^id, viz: that the ray of light meeting our eye is 
not sent forth from the star at the same moment, but arrives here ac- 
cording to the corresponding and requisite number of seconds, minutes, 
or years, it follows, that we do not see the star as it is, but as it was at 
the time when the ray of light was emitted. 

Thus, we see the star in Cei^taur as it was three years ago, Vega as 
it was twelve years and one month ago, and so on to the star of the 
twelfth magnitude, which we look upon as it shone four thousand years 
ago. Hence, follows the conclusion, which has frequently been made 
by astronomers, and which in its result has become popular, viz : that a 
star of the twelfth magnitude may have been extinguished or set four 
thousand years ago, whibt we, nevertheless, continue to see its light 
shming. 

This conclusion, when applied to each of the former positions, gives 
the following results : 

We do not see the moon as it is, but as it was a second and a quar 
ter before; «'. e, the moon may already have been dispersed into atoms 
for more than a second, and we should still see it entire and perfect. 

We do not see the sun as it now is, but as it was eight minutes be- 
fore ; Jupiter as it was fifty-two minutes ; Uranus as it was more than 
two hours before ; the star in Centaur ^ it was three years ago ; Vega 
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as it was nine and a quarter years; and a star of the twelfth magni- 
tude as it was four thousand years ago. 

These propositions are weH known, and have abready been publish- 
ed in popular works upon astronomy.. 

It is really marvelous that nobody has thought of reversing them, 
and of drawing the very remarkable and astonishing conclusions which 
pour upon us in a full stream frort the converse ; and it is our inten- 
tention here to exanyne the converse, and the inferences which may 
thence be drawn. 

The following is the relative view of the matter. As we have be- 
fore remarked, we see the disk of the moon, not in the form in which 
it now is, but as it was five quarters of a second before the time of ob- 
servation. 

In exactly the same way, an imaginary observer in the moon would 
not see the earth as it was at the moment of observation, but as it was 
hve quarters of a second before. An observer from the sun sees the 
earth as it was eight minutes before. From Uranus the time between 
the reality and the perception by the eye being two hours and a half 
apart ; if, for example, the summit of the Alps on a certain morning 
was illumined by the first ray of the sun at six o'clock, an observer in 
this planet, who was provided either with the requisite power of vision 
or a sufficiently good telescope, would see this indication of the rising 
of the sun at half -past eight of our time. 

An observer in Centaur can, of course, never see the Northern 
hemispheje of the earth, because this constellation never rises above 
our horizon. But, supposing it possible, and that an observer were 
standing in this star, with such powerful vision as to be able to distin- 
guish aU particles upon our little earth, shining but feebly luminous in 
its borrowed light, he would see, in the year 1843, the public illumina- 
tions which, in the year 1840, made the cities of our native country 
shine with the brightness of day during the darkness of night. An 
observer in Vega would see what happened with us twelve years ago ; 
and so on, until an inhabitant of a star of the twelfth magnitude, if we 
imagine him with unlimited power of vision contemplating the earth, 
sees it as it was four thousand years ago, when Memphis was foun- 
ded, and the patriarch Abraham wandered upon its surface. 

In the immeasurably great number of fixed stars which are scattered 
about in the universe, floating in ether at a distance of between fifteen 
and twenty billions of miles from us, reckoning backwards any given 
number or years, doubtless a star could be foiutd which sees the past 
epochs of our earth as if existing now, or so nearly corresponding to 
the time, that the observer need wait no long time to see its condition 
at the required moment. 

Let us here stop for a moment to make one of the inferences to be 
drawn from these propositions^ which we have laid down, and which 
are so clear and evident to every reasonable mind. 

We have here a perfectly intelligible perception of the idea of the 
omniscience of God with relation to past events. If we imagine the 
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Deity as a man with human powers, but in a far superior degree, it 
will be easy for us to attribute to Him the faculty and power of really 
overlooking and discerning, even in the most minute particulars, every 
thing which may be sensibly and actually overlooked and seen from 
a real point of observation. 

Thus, if we wish to comprehend how any past earthly deed or oc- 
currence, even after thousands of years, is as distinctly and immedi- 
ately in God*s presence as if it were actually taking place before His 
eyes, it is sufficient for our purpose to imagine Him present at a cer- 
tain point, at which the light and the reflection of the circumstance is 
just arriving. 

Supposing that this result is established ; Omniscience, with respect 
to the past, becomes identical and one and the same thing with actual 
Omnipresence with regard to space. For, if we imagine the eye of 
God present at every point of space, the whole course of the history 
of the world appears to Him immediately and at once. 

That which occurred on earth eight minutes before is glancing 
brightly and evidently in His sight in the sun. Upon the star of the 
twelfth magnitude, occurrences which have passed away for four thou- 
sand years are seen by Him ; and in the intermediate points of space 
are the pictures of the events which have happened in every moment 
since. 

Thus, we have here the extension of Time, which corresponds with 
that of Space, brought so near to our sensible perception, that time 
and space cannot be considered as at all different from one another. 
For those things which are consecutive one to the other in point of 
time lie next to one anothor in space. The effect does not follow after 
the cause, but it exists visibly in space near it; and a picture has 
spread itself out before us, embracing space and time together, and 
representing both so entirely and at once that we are no longer able to 
separate or distinguish the extension of space from that of time. 

The omniscience of God, with regard to the past, Is become intelli- 
gible and easy to us, as a sensible and material all-surveying view. 
Before His eyes, endued with immeasurable powers of sight, the pic- 
ture of past thousands of years is, at the present moment, actually ex- 
tended in space. 

Hence, when we imagine the purely human sense of sight rendered 
more extended and acute, we are able actually to comprehend one of 
the attributes of the Deity. 

But, according to the reverse, the excellence of this human sense be- 
comes clear to us, if we have by this time understood that it only re- 
quires an increased optical and mechanical intensity of it to communi- 
cate, at least by approximation, a divine power, viz ; omniscience with 
regard to the past, to beings endowed with such exalted powers of 
vision. 

Having drawn this clear and intelligible inference from the previ- 
ous considerations, let us take a step further in advance. But, since 
from this point the ideas of Possibility and Imposeibiliiy must be fre- 
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quently referred to, it is necessary that we and onr readers mutually 
understand each other on this subject. 

We call ihnX possible which does not contradict the laws of thought; 
we call that impossible which contradicts these laws. 

Hence, every ultimate accomplishment of a human discovery is pos- 
sible. But it is impossible to reach the limit which can only be attain- 
ed on such suppositions as are themselves impossible according to the 
foregoing definition. 

For example, it is possible to pass through any given definite space 
in any fixed and definite period of time. For as with a steam-carri- 
age we can travel a geographical mile in ten minutes, and with the 
electric telegraph can ring a bell at a distance of ten miles in a second, 
so the supposition that we may be enabled to move from one place to 
another with a speed far surpassing the rapidity of light, rests upon 
possibility. 

We repeat that practically and experimentally such a result will 
never be arrived at, and require simply that the following be allowed. 

If we show that something which hitherto existed only in a dream, 
or in the imagination of the enthusiastic, can appear attainable and 
real, but has only such impediments as arise from inability to render 
perfect certain known mechanical powers, and to move from one place 
to another with sufficient rapidity ; I say that, when we have shown 
this, the question is transferred from the jurisdiction of dreams and en* 
thusiasm to the jurisdiction of that species of possibility which does not 
contradict the laws of thought. For example : the question whether 
there is such a bird as the phoenix, belongs to the dominion of dreams 
and folly. But, I say, if, supposing it were possible for us to prove 
that this bird actually were living in the centre of the earth, or below 
the depths of the ocean ; and if this evidence were perfecdy accurate, 
lucid, and irrefutable, then indeed it would still be impossible for us 
to see this bird with our bodily eyes ; but now that the impediments 
which oppose the realization of the sight are clearly and intelligibly 
demonstrated, we may proceed to our purpose of contriving mechani- 
cal means to overcome them in the present instance. 

Thus, a question hitherto only referable to the region of ideas, dreams, 
and enthusiasm, being brought to such a point that the impediments 
against its resolution are simply mechanical and relative to space, is 
placed quite in another and much nearer district, viz : under the do- 
minion of wh&t we above designated as possible. We must not here 
forget, that this possibility is not to be mistaken for experimental prac- 
ticability, and not to be looked upon in reference to its execution being 
attained at any time ; but it simply bears upon the question, inasmuch 
as ideas which are, as it were, overcome and won out of the region of 
empty thought into this district of possibility, are now brought nearer 
to our immediate perception (be it well observed, perception^ and not 
fraciicctbiiity,) are thus raised out of mere cloudy and feverish fancies 
into intelligible ideas. 

I now continue in the supposition, that I have hitherto made myself 
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perfectly ondeistood by the reader; tint tlie idea of poaaibility 
I hare kid down has as iiitie to do with dreams, as it has oa the other 
side with the qoesdoo of practicabiuty. Wiib this idea are nay main* 
taiD that it is possiue, t. c not in conamdionon to the lavs of thought, 
that a man may trsTel to a star in a giren time ; and dn: he may ef- 
fect this, provided iriih so powerful a telescope as to he ab«e to over- 
come every given distance, acd every liz^t a&i st;ai?w in the cbject to 
be examined. W;dk this sap position, and widi the aid of a knovieige 
of the pce>h:oo and distance of every given fixed star. ( jO be anaisied 
by the study of astrocomy.) it will be possi'rie to leca^ seikarty to oor 
very eyes an actual and tn;e representation of every mocaen: cf nis* 
tory ifaAt has passed. If« for isscance, w« wish to see Lcir^er before 
;he c^ODcil at Worcs, we Ec^cst transpoit ocrselves in a seeood to a 
Exed star, from wiiich the Urbt reqiiiies aboot three hcoired years (or 
so much m^ie or >ss) in orier to leach the eanh. T^i-^&re the earth 
will aprear m the same state, ani with the sar:.e pierscns zzzriikr dpoit 
ir. as •: actually was at the lisjs of the Beicrrr.a::ja. 

To the new of an obserrer frocn anocher fixed star* ocr Savior ap- 
pears Cfow cpon earth pei/crmiEikg his mira^-iB^ add asoei>iing iixo 
heaven ; asi thss every n;<?cae::t wiixh has passed dum^ the lapse 
of ce:::une:s dcwn to the pffes>e:it lime may be ajt:2il»y recalled so as 
to be pfwsect. 

T:: us the cuiverse ecci-jees the pictures cf the paau like an iadea-* 
tn.t-tMe and ;n:cmrc:'rte reoorl ooctaicirg tbo purest and caeareal 
xrrj:^. Az>i as scci^i prc^iagaves icseLf in the air, wa^v after mare; 
ariii tie scroi^e of the irel*. or t:>? roar of the caii:^!i« k beari caly by 
thooe wbj stasd nearesL m :i:e aaase cement w^ec the dnzoa strikes 
the Veil, or the fvwder exri->ies. cut each ci«3re vLscai^i sce.tatcr rc- 
tnarics a sc^ greater isserval between -he ligrii ar»i the sccrii, cntil the 
h^inzanear xs uj j> ger abie tc |Wf>cenre the sxiad en arcxsczi of the 
diita!i-.ne : cr. to t&ke a still ciearer exaxpie, as tTLuzider a&i Lghisin^ 
are ::: vanity srr-..-: Tane-jcss, be: in the stjcm :he cuscast ths^TS i ~ljaws 
ai t>* tzterral of sccw cn^utes after the casa ; so. in hke irtnrtrr, ac- 
ootrij.r!£ ij jut xteas. tip pt<rure$ of every oorurrezsce prrcagaaf them 
$e.-n» ::i.ij use •i:;5cazt ether, cpoa the wir^ trf the ray of Lght ; and 
xlr^:«-.ri t::iey be^.-ccie weaker and SBsal>r, yet in izi^rieascrarue dis- 
tan^ne triey sc£I hare :occ a^i fc-cm; aaii as every * * - ^ y> tMu »w *. i ^'«g 
ccL-cr xsd iora b vsirie, so zi'-st these picrures ala: be sal: i:- 1« visi- 
rie, h:w«Ter 2i:rossi*:i!e i: zay be fcr the hais&a eye to perv^ive it 
witii thie a t^ifit^ i::<c vered ccc^.-al apyararu^ h 2S1. b«s»iesv for the 
saa»f reascoBS.. the greasesc ns^iress to w^sa » decersihae t^iore^and 
the Ilzl:::^ 'r^y^oi w^-:a tue perfev'cj'a of ccr occksI isscrsiaencs aiay 
aever sce^ Who v^xLii ^ve guaessed ai t^e wccoeri^ resQl::s which, 
have Seea i::sccTered by a&eas^ cf HerscSjeTs teuK«ccfe and HhreB* 
berg^s =:::rji3ccce ! We ^^ act. hcw«Ter. nftjuire 3S practxabLusy, nor 
even au.y i::»iicai:.c that x s d^^ be icqed :,x, sl:x« we have l«f^ ex- 
-A2L<;c tj ta< ivauer the ^iea wttica we ;zi:e£^ to cccvey asaier the 



w.-n mtf ^}Mr c aaki we wr;^ ccly 3) =i:ve a t;ie re-^.jos ^ posEibiiitj 
of ti:s fcrad. 
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Thus, that record which spreads itself out further and further in the 
universe, by the vibration of the light, really and actually exists and is 
visible, but to the eyes more powerful than those of man. 

The pictures of all secret deeds, which have ever been transacted, 
remain indissolubly and indelibly forever, reaching from one sun be- 
yond another. Not only upon the floor of the chamber is the blood- 
spot of murder indelibly flxed, but the deed glances further and further 
into the spacious heaven. 

At this moment is seen, in one of the stars, the image of the cradle 
from which Caspar Hauser was taken to be enclosed in a living tomb 
for so many years ; in another star glances the flash of the shot which 
killed Charles XII. But what need is there to refer to individual in- 
stances ? It would be easy to carry it but to the smallest details ; but 
we leave this to the fancy of the reader, and only request that he will 
not scorn these images as childish, until he has gone through, with us, 
the very serious and important inferences which we will now proceeed 
to make. 



Let us imagine an observer^ with infinite powers of vision, in a star 
of the twelfth magnitude. He would see the earth at this moment as 
it existed at the time of Abraham. Let us, moreover^ imagine him 
moved forwards in the direction of our earth, with such speed that in 
a short time (say in an hour) he comes to within the distance of a 
hundred millions of miles, being then as near to us as the sun is, 
whence the earth is seen as it was eight minutes before ; let us imag- 
ine all this, quite apart from any claims of possibility or reality, and 
then we have indubitably the following result, — that before the eye of 
this observer the entire history of the world, from the time of Abra- 
ham to the present day, passes by in the space of an hour. For, when 
the motion commenced, he viewed the earth as it was four thousand 
years ago; at the half-way, t. e. after half an hour, as it was two 
thousand years ago ; after three quarters of an hour, as it was one 
thousand years ago ; and after an hour, as it now is. 

We want no further proof, and it is evident, beyond the possibility 
of contradiction, that if an observer were able to comprehend with his 
eye the whirling procession of these consecutive images, he would have 
lived through the entire history of the world, with all the events and 
transactions which have happened in the hemisphere of the globe, 
turned towards him, in a single hour. If we divide the hour into four 
thousand parts, so that about a second corresponds to each, he has seen 
the events of a whole year in a single second. They have passed be- 
fore him with all the particulars, all the motions and positions of the 
persons occupied, with the entire changing scenery, and he has hved 
through them all, — every thing entire and unshortened, but only in 
the quickest succession, — and one hour was for him crowded with 
quite as many events as the space of four thousand years upon earth. 
If we give the observer power also to halt at pleasure in his path, as he 
is flying through the ether, he will be able to represent to himself, as 
rapidly as he pleases, that moment in the world's history which he 
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wishes to observe at leisure ; provided he remains at a distance when 
this moment of history appears to have just arrived ; allowing for the 
time which the light consumes in traveling to the position of the ob- 
server. 

Here again we leave to the fancy of the poet the prosecution of fur- 
ther details, and come to the conclusions which we intend to make. 

As we imagined an observer from a star of the twelfth magnitude 
capable of approaching the earth in an hour, we will now once more 
suppose that he can fly through the space in a sec(»id ; or, like the 
electro-magnetic power, in an immeasurably short time. 

He would now live through the period of four thousand years with 
all their events completely, and exactly, in a moment of time, and 
as he did before in the space of an hour. 

The human mind, it is true, grows giddy at the thought of such a 
consecutive train of images and events ; but we can easily attribute to 
a higher or the highest spirit the power of distinguishing and compre- 
hending with accuracy every individual wave in this astonishing 
stream. 

Hence, the notion, that the. Deity makes use of no measurement of 
time, is become clear and intelligible to us. 

When it is written, " Before God a thousand years are as one day,** 
it is a mere empty word, unless the idea is rendered perceptible to our 
senses. But when, as we have done, by sensible and actual supposi* 
tions, we are enabled to show that it is possible for a being simply en- 
dowed with a higher degree of human power to live through the his- 
tory of four thousand years in a second, we think we have materially 
contributed to render intelligible the philosophical statement, that time 
is nothing existing for itself, but only the form and repository, without 
which we cannot imagine its contents, viz : the series of consecutive 
events. 

If time was something real and actually existing^ and necessary to 
the occurrence of events, it would be impossible for that to take place 
in a shorter time which occurs in a longer time. But here we see the 
entire contents of four thousand years concentrated into one second, 
and not mutilated or isolated, but every event completely surrounded 
with all its individual particulars and collateral circumstances. The 
duration of time is, therefore, unnecessary for the occurrence of events. 
Beginning and end may coalesce, and still enclose every thing inter- 
mediate. 

Having thus laid our contemplations before the reader, we will ex- 
press a hope that the images may appear as poetical and sublime to 
him as to us, and that an hitherto unknown clearness and insight haa 
been given to his ideas of the omniscience, omnipresence, and tstemity 
of God. 

In conclusion, we must acknowledge a slight deception practised on 
the reader, of which we have rendered ourselves guilty with a quiet 
conscience. For the images of human and earthly events are not ^•. 
ried forward into the universe upon the wings of the light in so conii- 
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plete a manner, and without any exception, aa we have represented. 
For example, what takes place within the houses cannot he seen, he- 
cause the roofs and walls impede the passage of rays, &.c. 

Nevertheless, as we have frequently and expressly declared, we do 
not treat of a corporeal view, but of one indicated by possibility in the 
sense in which we have explained it; and we therefore considered it 
conducive to the interest of these beautiful and poetical ideas to defer 
this correction until the end. 

We leave the further execution of the details, as we before re- 
marked, to the poet. We hope, however, soon to lay before the public, 
in continuation of these pages, a development of the new and pene- 
trating ideas which have crowded- upon us in such adundance, as the 
result of the foregoing considerations. 



THE PROVINCE OP HISTORY. 

BT GBOROB BAMCBOFT. 

While the world of mankind is accomplishing its nearer connection^ 
it is also advancing in the power of its intelligence. The possession 
of reason is the engagement for that progress of which history keeps 
the record. The faculties of each individual mind are limited in their 
development, the reason of the whole striving for perfection, has been 
restlessly forming itself from the first moment of human existence, 
and has never met bounds to its capacity for improvement. The gen- 
erations of men are not like the leaves on the trees, which fall and 
renew themselves without melioration or change ; individuals disap* 
pear hke the foliage and the flowers ; the existence of our kind is con- 
tinuous, and its ages are reciprocally dependent. Were it not so, there 
would be no great truths inspiring action, no laws regulating human 
achievements; the movement of the living world would be as the ebb 
and flow of the ocean; and the mind vioM no more be touched by 
the visible agency of Providence in human affairs. In the lower cre- 
ation, instinct is always equal to itself; the beaver builds his hut, the 
bee his cell, withou: an acquisition of thought, or an increase of skill. 
"By a particular prerogative," as Pascal has written, " not only each 
man advances daily in the sciences, but all men unitedly make a never- 
ceasing progress in them, as the universe grows older ; so that the 
whole succession of human beings, during the course of so many ages, 
ought to be considered as one identical man, who subsists always, and 
who learns without end." 

\oL. I.— Nos. 8, 9 & 10. 16 
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It is this idea of continuity which gives vitality to history. No pe- 
riod of time has a separate being ; no public opinion can escape the 
influence of previous intelligence. We are cheered from rays of for- 
mer centuries, and live in the sunny reflection of their light. What 
though thought is invisible, and even wben effective, seems as trans- 
ient as the wind that raised the cloud ? It is yet free and indestructi- 
ble ; can as little be bound in chains as the aspiring flame ; and when 
once generated takes eternity for its guardian. We are the children 
and the heirs of the past, with which, as with the future, we are indis- 
solubly linked together ; and he that truly has sympathy with every 
thing belonging to man, will, with his toils for posterity, blend affection 
for the times that are gone by, and seek to live in the vast life of the 
ages. It is by thankfully recognizing those ages as a part of the great 
existence in which we share, that history wins power to move the soul. 
She comes to us with tidings of that which for us still lives, of that 
which has become the life of our life. She embalms and preserves 
for us the life blood, not of master-spirits only, but of generations of 
the race. 

And, because the idea of improvement belongs to that of continu- 
ous being, history is, of all pursuits, the most cheering. It throws a 
halo of delight and hope even over the sorrows of humanity, and finds 
promises of joy among the ruins of empires and the graves of nations. 
It sees the footsteps of Providential intelligence everywhere ; and hears 
the gentle tones of his voice in the hour of tranquility : 

''Nor God alone in the BtUl calm we find ; 

He moonta the storm ani walks upon the wind." 

Institutions may crumble and governments fall, but it is only that 
they may renew a better youth, and mount upwards like the eagle. 
The petal? of the flower wither, that the fruit may form. The desire 
of perfection, springing always from moral power, rules even the 
sword, and escapes unharmed from the fleld of carnage ; giving to 
battles all that they can have of lustre, and to warriors their only glory ; 
surviving martyrdoms, and safe amid the wreck of states. On the 
banks of the stream of time, not a monument has been raised to a 
hero 01 a nation, but tells the tale and renews the hope of improve- 
ment. Each people that has disappeared, every institution that has 
passed away, has ))een but a step in the ladder by which humanity 
ascends towards the perfecting of its nature. 
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ADDRESS 

UPON THS DECEASE Or 0HARLB8 A. PUTNAM, LATE OENBBAL SUPEA- 

INTENDBITT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ST. LOUIS, DELIVERED BT 

JOHN H. TICE, SUPERINTENDENT, Ac, BEFORE THE ST. 

LOUIS TEACH CBS ASSOCIATION, AND PUBLISHED 

BT BEQUEST OF SAID ASSOCIATION. 

We are not here to-day to speak of one who passed his life in the 
glare of publicity, whose name is on every tongue, and whose exploits 
have filled the world, with his renown ; neither are we here to do 
homage to one bom to fortune, whose most trivial acts a crowd of 
obsequious flatterers were ever ready to magnify, and who had trum- 
peters of his fame on every avenue to the public ear ; but we are here 
to speak of one who passed his life in seclusion, of whom the world 
knows but little; of one who was earnestly, faithfully and usefully 
employed, and having finished his allotted task, has left us forever. 
The time of his employment was too brief, to bring to maturity the 
good seed he has sown ; it has, however, sprung up and is promising 
an abundant harvest. The laborer is gone, but his work remains ; and 
time and eternity shall mature its fruit. 

Garlyle says : " every man has waited a whole eternity to be born, 
and now has a whole eternity waiting to see what he will do, when 
born/' He ought to have added, that a man must work hard during 
the space that separates his eternities, or the two will close together 
again, like the waves of the parted sea, and blot out the memory of 
his existence, the moment it is ended. A small insect, laboring in the 
bottom of the ocean, adds its mite to the coral bed which finally, 
after millions of insects have toiled at it for millions of generations, 
fills up the sea, and becomes the fouodation of islands ind continents. 
Insignificant indeed is the amount contributed by a solitary insect, but 
the mighty aggregate is formed by such insignificant individual contri- 
butions. If one individual does not supply its quota, then it does not 
fulfill the purposes of its creation ; then also so much is lost to its race, 
for the blank it has left, has to be filled by another individual. So it 
is with the human race. History, literature, science, art, civil and re- 
ligious institutions, in fine, every thing that constitutes civilization, are 
the coral bed which the worm, man, slowly builds in the ocean of Time, 
. leaving the impress of himself upon them, which defy the everlasting 
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rolling of the waves. He that does do good, adds nothing to this 
eternal monument. The work remains, as far as he is concerned, at 
his exit, just as it was at his entrance, and the race has not been bene* 
fitted by his existence : the tasa. he leaves undone must be performed 
by another. This is not the worst, for often, man not only adds 
nothing, but he mars the good work of others, which it lakes genera- 
tions to repair. 

To all men there is assigned a work under the sun ; and a man is 
great only in proportion to the faithfulness and effect that he labors to 
p^i'orm his allotted task. It is not for man to say, whether he who has 
a part to act that fills the world with his renown, ift perfouniiig a. great- 
er and a nobler work, than he who toils in obscurity at the humblest 
task that falls to the lot of humanity. We know how the world esti- 
mates them relatively ; but we also know that worklly wisdom is fool- 
ishness. The world calls whatever is dazzling great, without any refer- 
ence to its usefulness or goodness ; but true wisdom must only call that 
great which is good, and which has a tendency to benefit mankind. 
Heroism is not confined to the camp, nor to the battlefield; for the 
performance of every duty requires courage, patience and endurance. 
Danger is not confined to the military calling, but lurks in the path of 
every hero who uses but the sword of the spirit, and combats the pow- 
ers of evil. In the sight of heaven that is a heroic life, in whatever 
sphere, which combats evil and overcomes the difiicuhies that resist the 
performance of duty. 'I hough the world may neglect their merits, and 
be unjust in decreeing them no monuments, yet heaven will reward 
them with a crown of immortality. 

The accident of birth often assigns a conspicuous position to some, 
which gives them greater opportunities than others. In fact, the the- 
atre wherein is enacted the drama of human life is open to them, and 
they can choose for representation from the roll, whatever character 
they like. Heavy responsibilities attach to their choice, for the lead- 
ing characters require high attainments, great and varied talents and 
superior mental endowments. Wo to him who chooses a character to 
which he is unequal, for a failure is visited with disgrace and mortifi- 
cation. When however the advantages of birth and fortune have thus 
been lost by incompetency, then a high career opens for genius. But 
a drama has many characters, which require many and varied talents 
for their representation. In fact, the minor dramcUis perseruB gives it 
the semblance of real life, and consequently its greatest interest. 
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There could be do hero where there is not a substratum for one. Let 
no one then comf^in that his station assigns to him an inferior char* 
acter ; for though he may not be aa conspicuously, yet he will be 
equally as usefully employed as others. Whatever our hands find to 
do, let us do it cheerfully, for the welfare ot man and the glory of hu- 
manity is concerned in it. Our talents may be equal to the discharge 
of the duties of higher stations than ttle world assigns to us, but let us 
not complain, for the career of usefulness is not foreclosed to us. 

•'If I bat BEve 
A cboMlBg fly, I ihaU not lire in tiIb." 

In fact, that occupation, which is most despised among men, is often 
mightier in its results, than the highest that is oflfered to human ambi- 
tion. Time would fail me to enter upon a general illustration of this 
remark, I dball therefore confine myself to the profession of teaching 
solely. 

It is certain, that this profession holds neither first nor second rank in 
the world's estimation. We are not certain, but by a great majority in 
all countries, it is held as ^ very insignificant occupation. If they do so, 
is only another proof of the Apostle's saying, that God makes use of 
the foolish things of this world to confound the wisdom of the wise. 
In the formation of character, either morally or intellectually, in their 
habits of promptness, thoroughness, and faithfulness, in their mcde of 
thinking and acting, there is no individual who makes such an indellible 
impression upon the rising generation, and consequently upon future 
society as the teacher. Whatever the teacher is, the pupil will be. If 
he is slovenly in his habits, and careless in his manner of doing things, 
or vulgar, peevish and morose in his manners, his example is infec- 
tious, and will spread over all those within his influence. If he is 
neat in his person, exact in his conduct, kind in his deportment, re- 
spectful, polished and pleasant in his manners, earnest in his work, his 
pupils wiU imbibe all these qualities, and will retain them through life. 
Since the profession of teaching works upon the primordial elements 
of society, its influences are incalculable. Philosophy may never be 
able to trace out the relations of actual society with those who had the 
formation of the characters of the members of it in their youth ; but 
the relation nevertheless exists, and its influence is powerfully felt, 
without questioning whither it comes. In modern society this influ- 
ence is not so conspicuous, because there is not so much space for it, 
as there was in the ancient world. If we look at Greece, we find she 
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19 indebted to one man chiefly for that glory that encircles her brow ; 
and that man, the teacher of Athenian youth, whom Athens was so 
little prepared to appreciate, that she condemned him to drink the 
deadly hemlock. Socrates the teacher, had more to do with the for- 
mation of the Grecian mind, character, literature and philosophy, than 
all her statesmen and heroes. Among his disciples, were Alcibiades, 
Xenophon, Euclid, 'Plato and others famous in Grecian history. And 
his disciple Plato, taught Aristotle and Demosthenes. Strike these 
from Grecian history, philosophy, and literature, and Greece would be 
shorn of its chief glory. But if we still go further back in Grecian his- 
tory, we find a still more striking example of the teacher's influence. 

About fifteen centuries before the Christian era, there was an ob- 
scure man among the Phcenicians, who left his native city. Tyre, and 
settled among the Pelasgi, then a barbarous people in south-eastern 
Europe. This man, Cadmus, taught them the use of the alphabet, and 
thus laid the foundation of Grecian civilization which has since illustrated 
Greece, and from her spread to Rome, and from Rome over the world. 
That civilization had, still has, and will continue to have its influence 
upon every civilization that succeeded, or that will succeed it. Cotem- 
poraneous with Cadmus were kings and the princes engaged in war, 
conquest and devastation, who performed exploits, that filled the world 
with terror, and from which they hoped to reap immortality. But who 
were the mightiest men of that age ; who wielded the more powerful in- 
fluence, and made the more indellible impression on the world ; and 
who laid the world under the greatest debt of gratitude, Cadmus or 
those kings and princes ? They have passed away, their kingdoms 
have vanished, their history is lost, and even their names have perish- 
ed ; but that of Cadmus remains blooming with eternal youth. Such 
is the teacher's profession. That which elevates man by cultivating 
his mind ; that which implants in him moral and religious principles 
that govern his life ; and that sends him forth prepared to act his part 
well and faithfully in society, cannot but be the most important, as 
well as the most responsible of all callings. 

The world for a long time has not esteemed it so, but within the 
last half century a wonderful change has been wrought in its senti- 
ment. Now every where it is ready to do obeisance to the school- 
master, and to acknowledge his services. The following, as it comes 
from an unexpected quarter, we cannot refrain from quoting. Lord 
Brougham in a speech on the elevation of the Duke of Wellington to 
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the Premiership, made the following characteristic remarks : " Field- 
marshal, the Duke of Wellington, may take the army ; he may take 
the navy ; he may take the mitre. I make him a present of them all. 
Let him come with his whole force, sword in hand, against the consti- 
tution, and the English people will not beat him back, but laugh at his 
assaults. In other times, the country may have heard with dismay, 
" that the soldier was abroad;'* it is not so now. Let the soldier be 
abroad, if he will, he can do nothing in this age ; there is another per- 
sonage abroad, a person less imposing, in the eyes of many insignifi- 
cant. The schoohnaster is abroad, and I trust him armed with his 
primer against the soldier in full military array.*' 

We now come to speak of our deceased friend and co-laborer, who 
not only magnified and honored this vocation, but who by his earnest- 
ness, skill and success, raised it in public estimation and made it hon- 
orable. 

About six years ago, the Board of Directors of our Public Schools, 
sent Mr. Wyman as an agent of the Board to the New England States, 
to employ a corps of teachers, to fill existing vacancies in the Public 
Schools, and to fill situations in the Jefierson School then just com- 
pleting. Under this agency, fifteen teachers were employed and 
brought to St. Louis ; among whom, was Charles A. Putnam, then in 
full manly vigor, and ardent, and enthusiastic in his profession. He 
was connected from that time as a teacher with our schools, first in 
the Mound, then in the Jefferson, and lastly, in the Benton School, 
until the fifteenth of last April, when declining health compelled him 
to resign his situation. He returned to his native town, Danvers, in 
Massachusetts, in the vain hope of restoring his health by relaxation, 
change of climate, and the kind attention of his friends. When he 
left, no serious apprehensions were entertained either by himself or 
his friends as to the result of his disease. He consented that his name 
should be used in connection with the appointment of General Super- 
intendent, then about becoming vacant. 

At the annual election in May last, he was unanimously elected 
Superintendent, but on the day following, I received a letter from him, 
authorizing me to withdraw his name as a candidate, and at the same 
time, stating, that the turn his disease had taken since he left, induced 
him to do so, and that it had filled his mind with the most gloomy ap- 
prehensions. By the advice of his friends he was induced to defer the 
acceptance or declination of the situation until the opening of the 
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schools after the summer vacation. He finally concluded to accept the 
tendered situation, which he did reluctantly, as his health hnd by no 
means improved to such a degree as to justify hopes of a speedy reco- 
very. He did so, mainly because he believed that the out-door exer- 
cise which it would give him would be beneficial to him. In August 
last, he returned to St. Louis, and entered upon the discharge of his 
duties, which he continued to discharge to the day of his death, which 
occurred on the second of January, 1854. 

Of a liberal education, and large benevolence, he selected his pro- 
fession by inclination ; and the faithfulness with which he discharged 
its duties, showed, that he fully appreciated its importance and its 
responsibilities. Enthusiastic in, and devoted to it, he was eminently 
successful as a teacher of youth. No teacher could have more the con- 
fidence and esteem of his pupils than he had. From his pupils be ex- 
pected implicit obedience to the rules of the school, and perfect recita- 
tions, and in these he was seldom disappointed. I remember about 
two years ago, when I discharged the duties of Superintendent pro fern. 
Col. Benton accompanied me one day on a visit to his school. We 
spent nearly a half a day with him hearing his claisses. When we 
were leaving. Col. Benton remarked to him, that he could not leave 
him without expressing his gratification at what he heard and saw in 
the school. "I was much pleased," daid he, •* with that perfect order 
and decorum observed by your scholars, and with the fulness and 
mathematical accuracy of their answers. This shows to me that you 
appreciate your profession, and that your pupils appreciate you. You 
require them to do the work at once and to do it well. This is the 
only way to make good scholars, and correct and reliable men when 
they grow up.'* His reply was this : " I never require more of my 
pupils than I know they can do. But let that be much or little; I re- 
quire that it be well and thoroughly done.'* 

He had a clear head and a practical turn, and therefore was a safe 
counsellor respecting any changes and proposed improvements either 
in method of instruction or discipline. The unequalled system pursued 
in our Public Schools, which has been elaborated by the consultations 
and discussions of this Association, owes much to his suggestions, but 
more to the faithfulness with which he carried into effect every sug- 
gested improvement to demonstrate its practicability and superiority. 

When caUed to the Superintendency, his aim and pride were to 
bring up all the schools to that high standard of efficiency that some 
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had attained, and to see the system fully carried out from the highest 
to the lowest grade of them. For teachers in their trials he felt that 
sympathy, which his own experience as a teacher had taught him they 
needed ; and he fully appreciated the difficulties that beset them in 
their arduous profession. To those teachers that needed counsel or 
advice, he cheerfully and kmdly gave it, and his greatest pleasure was 
to see that they appreciated it and improved by it On the other 
hand a want of earnestness or an indifference to improvement on the 
part of any teacher imder his supervision, were his greatest griefs. 
Of his anxieties for the success of the teachers and their schools, I 
speak from personal knowledge. He had his sorrows, his trials and 
difficulties, as well as others in the discharge of his duties. Of these 
he did me the honor to make me his confidant and advisor. Nothing, 
therefore, occurred in the schools, or required to be dona of which I 
was not informed and consulted. His aim was to deal impartially 
with all the teachers and to bestow praise whore deserved, and to point 
out defects where any existed and the remedy for them. He was the 
sincere friend of the teachers, and often expressed his gratification at 
the uniform respect and deference they manifested towards him in the 
discharge of his duties. Conscientious in all his acts and faithful to 
the trust reposed in him, no personal considerations influenced him 
from doing and recommending what the interest of the schools de-' 
manded. While the inexperienced teacher therefore could rely upon 
him for advice and assistance, the negligent and inefficient had no 
grounds to hope that personal considerations would influence him to 
wink at their faults. ''Where things are not right,*' he would say, ** I 
will spare no pains in showing what is wrong and how to remedy it. 
But if teachers either through indiflerence or incapacity will not mend, 
I shall not shrink from recommending their discharge to the Board, 
however painful and disagreeable to my feelings." Such was his pur- 
pose, and with these principles to govern his official conduct, who does 
not see, that if his life had been spared, our schools would rapidly have 
advanced in character and efficiency under his administration. But 
the career of his usefulness, so deliberately marked out in his neW 
position, was cut short, and all his plans for the future frustrated. In 
the high noon of his manhood, ere the labor of hfe was half accom- 
plished or half its miseries, griefs and toils endured, his sun has sud- 
denly set and his high hopes are forever blasted. He rests in peace* 
and his labors do follow him. 
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All those who were familiar with him must haye observed the deep 
earnestness manifested in the discharge of the duties of his profession. 
That was the secret of his success, it is true, but wordly fame or ap- 
plause was not what he sought. What then was it that gave such a 
seriousness and earnestness to his life ? I answer, it was a just con- 
ception of the mission of his profession in regard to the welfare of 
mankind. He did not believe that he was in the service only of his 
own, but of all future generations. His faith was just, for the indi- 
vidual is not a disconnected fragment of humanity, nor his existence 
isolated from his kind like the pebbles of the sea-shore ; but a bond of 
union binds him, not only to the present, but all future ages ; laying 
him under obligations to devote whatever of ability he has to the wel- 
fare of his race. The life of every man is so intimately bound up in 
the life of humanity, that the good or bad influences emanating from 
him, affect for untold generations, for good or evil, the whole race. 
By degrees the evil dies out. but the good remains expanding in its 
progress to the latest period of time, and then passing into eternity to 
endure as long as the throne of God itself. What a privilege to do 
good ! And what a glorious prospect to the teacher who comprehends 
his mission ! In comparison with it, the achievement of Grecian and 
Roman leader, pale, and seem like dust and ashes. The soul that you 
wiU awaken, will awaken others ; the intellectual light you will kindle, 
will never go out ; but will kindle other lights, and these others ; so that 
the torch you have kindled will be handed from generation to genera* 
tion, down the line of time, not to cease burning when the world and 
its affeirs shall be wound up ; but its enduring flame shall grow brighter 
throughout eternity. Let teachers consider the responsibility of their 
position, and they will be serious and earnest in the discharge of their 
duties. 

The life of an individual, viewed as beginning and ending with him- 
self, as having no connection nor object except what relates to him 
personally, is an insignificant affair. He who regards it only from 
this point of view, will never fathom the depth of the philosophy of 
human life, nor discover the beauties and importance of its various 
relations. The individual is transient, and whatever relates to him 
only as an individual is transient also. But humanity is permanent, 
and whatever affects it for good is permanent also. The man dies, 
but the race survives, and is immortal. He who labors for individual 
fame, labors for that which will perish with him ; but he who labors 
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for the good of his race through all coming time, will erect a monu* 
ment that will be as enduring as the stars. 

Humanity is the most wonderful fact, and the sublimest phenome- 
non of our world. Millions of ages was this earth of ours undergoing 
a preparatory process for its reception ; and when it was brought forth 
as the cap-stone of creation, " the stars sang together and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy." In whatever view we contemplate it, we 
are struck with awe at its sublimity, and are forced to acknowledge the 
agency' of God in its production. If we contemplate it on the side that 
connects it with the past, we find that its individual elements are con- 
stantly decaying and falling away ; but if we look at it on the side that 
connects it with the future, we find there is a constant accretion of new 
elements. Like the tide of the ocean, the particles that compose it, 
change every instance. As it rolls onward, it gains new elements in 
front, while it leaves the old in the rear. It is a vast stream, flowing 
through the shores of time, to eternal life. But it is a mixture of good 
and evil, the main current, — that which bears it onward is good ; the 
evil is the resistance it meets in its course. The impediments to its 
progress, which produce eddies, whirlpools, chaffing and bubbling, were 
greater near its source, than they are at the point where we stand ; and 
as it goes hence, rolling towards the ocean of the All-Good, the stream 
will become still calmer and smoother. Our duty is to do what we 
can to calm its turbulent waters, that none of its voyagers be wrecked. 

Again : this stream of life that is bearing us away on its bosom, 
whence does it come and whither does it tend ? Whence comes our 
mighty Mississippi, and whither does it tend ? It is generated in the 
Ocean, where the vapors rising, unseen from the boundless deep, ascend 
to the skies, and form clouds, which are drifted by currents of air over 
the land, where they precipitate themselves in rains and snows upon 
the plains and mountains: this is the origin of the Mississippi. And 
whence does it tend but to the place where it originated ? So of the 
origin of the stream of human life : invisibly, or but dimly seen, it 
rises in exhalations from the Ocean of Eternity, and wafted by the 
breath of spirits over the shores of Time it has assumed the sublime 
phenomenon we now contemplate ; and it is returning majestically and 
calmly to the place of its nativity. Though it is bearing us irresista- 
bly onwards, yet we must not listlessly commit ourselves to its current, 
and give ourselves no concern about the termination of the voyage 
either to ourselves or fellow-voyagers ; for there are infectious marsh- 
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es, and pools of stagnation along its banks, which wiU blight the monl 
nature, and smite with a mortal disease the souls of those who fall into 
them. There are also the rocks of sin and the shoals of lust in its 
bed, upon which the inexperienced and thoughtless may run and be 
dashed to pieces. There is therefore enough for us to do, not only to 
save ourselves, but others. We have chosen a responsible position, 
that of acting as pilots to the young and inexperienced who have just 
entered upon the voyage. But as we cannot accompany them far, as 
we must soon leave them and sink into the stream, so let us fortify 
them against danger by imparting to them a knowledge of the chart 
of duty and the compass of principle by which they can avoid the in- 
sidious dangers that lay in their course. The teacher*s position is 
therefore a responsible one, and none ought to assume it unless he 
feels he is qualified for it, and can discharge its duties profitably to hn- 
manity. Its responsibilities are so great that they would make ah 
arch*angel serious in assuming, and earnest in discharging them. 
This, I repeat it, was the cause of that seriousness and earnestness 
that characterized the labors of our lamented co-laborer Pctkam* 
His allotted time was short, but he wrought hard, faithfully, conscien- 
tiously, and devotedly at his given task. His work has told well 
already, but will tell still better hereafter. He has sown the good seed, 
it was given to him to see it spring up, but not to see it gathered in the 
maturity of harvest. It has gone forth from him and shaH never 
return, but it shall grow and flourish forever in the fields of time and 
eternity. 

He has closed his mortal career, and is gone from the earth forever. 
Tou shall no longer hear his counsel, nor receive instruction from his 
lips ; for his voice is hushed forever, and his lips are sealed vrith the 
seal of death ; but his example speaks to you, and calls to you for imi- 
tation. Improve upon it. Imitate him in his energy, his devotion, his 
conscientiousness, and his faithfulness in the discharge of duty ; and 
moreover imitate him in the purity of his life and spotless character* 
If you do this, you will find, when death comes to relieve you of earth's 
cares, sorrows and toils, that he will come to you as he did to him not 
as a fiend of terror, but as a friend, and you will, as he did, sink quietly, 
cahnly, and gently, like the setting sun, to your eternal rest 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS vs, CHARITY SCHOOLS. 

Much of the opposition to Public Schools has arisen from a misap- 
prehension arising either from ignorance or false pride. 

The rich man wiil oppose the Public School, because he does not 
vnsh to educate other people's children ; the poor man, is hostile to it, 
because he is too independent to receive from his rich neighbor, that 
which he regards as charity. In both cases, we believe ihat opposi- 
tion originates from the want of a clear conception of the obligations 
which rest upon the citizens of a republic. The one does not rightly 
understand his duties : the other does not know his rights. The asso- 
ciation of individuals in society involves mutual duties and obligations ; 
and in democratic associations every member, in theory, enjoys equal 
rights and privileges. 

No man may claim by reason of his wealth or station, any immunity 
which the humblest citizen does not possess. Each man is a part of 
the sovereign power, and as such, he is under solemn obligations to 
contribute to whatever will enhance the prosperity, stability and per- 
manence of the whole. These observations may seem trite. It is 
true, that they are common place ; for they are but the enuiiierntion 
of principles so interwoven with the very existence ol our government, 
that they have with us the nature of political axioms. It is sometimes 
well to recur to first principles ; and we do so in this case, as a starting 
point for our argument. It has passed to an aphorism, that the per- 
petuity of our political institutions must depend upon the virtue and 
intelligence of the people. The two must go hand in hand ; the one 
is ineffective without the other. Whoever, therefore, contributes to 
the cause of virtue and intelligence, will advance the common glory of 
his country ; and whoever refuses his support to these ends, is recre- 
ant to his high duties. No man withholds his just proportion of taxa- 
tion for repelling a foreign invasion, the suppression of internal dis- 
order, the punishment of crime, or the advancement of any object 
which has for its end the common weal, in which he has a direct 
personal interest : why then should he stand aloof when called upon to 
support Public Instruction ? Probably no principle has been more univer- 
sally recognized than the right and even the duty of the sovereign power 
to provide for the education of its subjects. If we examine the legis- 
lation of every enlightened or partially enlightened government that 
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has existed from the democracies of Greece to the present day, we 
shall find not only a recognition of this right, hut in many cases, an 
ahsolute exercise of it in taking the entire charge of puhlic instruction. 
Democratic Athens and Sparta did not leave to the discretion or caprice 
of the citizen, the education of his children, hut compelled him to edu- 
cate them in a manner worthy to hecome the citizens of a free State. 

We might multiply examples in proof of our assertion, hut it is not 
necessary. We need not go from home for proof; our general gov- 
ernment and our state governments have, by their action, given abun- 
dant evidence of their recognition of this principle. 

Soon after the formation of the Federal Constitution in the organiza- 
tion of the North-western Territory, Congress as a great landed and 
untaxed proprietor, voluntarily gave every sixteenth section for edu- 
cational purposes. This may be regarded in the light of a tax, volun- 
tarily given for the support of the great interests of education, which 
in the morn of its existence, the Government saw with prophetic wis- 
dom would contribute m no small degree to people that vast region 
with a free, intelligent population. 

The law of self-preservation teaches democratic governments the 
necessity of the education of the people ; and inasmuch as the sovereign 
power rests in the people, it is the right of every member of the sov- 
ereignty, to demand equal privilegas of education. 

We, the people, may demand, and we, the people, may ordain, that 
every child of the commonwealth shall receive such an education as 
will fi' him for all the duties of a citizen. Public schools, then, are 
not charity schools, they are the schools of the people ; they are demo- 
cratic schools ; they are the life-blood of the nation ; they are suppor- 
ted from a common treasury, because the common welfare demands it, 
and each individual has a right to it. Such will be the vardict of the 
people. The popular idea is to educate, and to defray the expenses of 
education from a common fund. The selfish man of wealth sees this 
and yields to the necessity of things. ** Well, well," he cries, " I am 
convinced of the justice of what you say, but don't talk so loud ; every 
body will hear you, Til do what is right. I have got a house on my 
land which will make a good school room. It is true, I have used it 
for a stable, but I can fix it up very nice, and hire a teacher, so that 
your children may go to school" 

Such would be the language of some, if their thoughts were written 
down ; but there are many noble exceptions ; many who, by precept 
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and example, support popular education ; knowing with wise forecast, 
that by so doing, they secured their own prosperity and the common 
good. 

The people, when acting in their sovereign capacity, dwell in palaces. 
They make their laws, they hobl their courts, and in fine, perform all 
their high functions in beautiful and costly edifices. So, that when in 
their sovereign authority, they educate the children of the republic, they 
will build houses suited to the purpose. They will not be put ofi* with 
charity houses, nor will they be put down with the cry of charity 
schools. 

The day has been, when this could be done, nay, has been done. 
We have seen the poor man cast his vote against a school tax, because 
of the sneering interrogatory of his rich neighbor, " Do you wish to 
educate your children in charity schools ?" We have seen that same 
sneer, cower a whole neighborhood, because it wanted the manly inde- 
pendence to assert its right. Charity schools ! What power is in a 
name ! It would be just as gross a violation of common sense to call 
our government a charity institution, as to call our public schools charity 
schools. The idea is absurd. Let no one, therefore, be deterred by 
such a sneer from doing his duty at the ballot box, and asserting his 
right as the citizen of a democracy. 

We are aware that many affect to think, that it is unjust and even 
dangerous to advocate the doctrine, that property should pay a tax for 
educational purposes. It is deemed unjust that Mr. A, who is a 
bachelor and worth fifty thousand dollars, or that Mr. B, who is worth 
one hundred thousand dollars and has already educated a large family 
of children should help to educate the children of others, because, as 
they affirm, no individual has any natural or legal claim upon their 
property for such a purpose : no claim can be laid, from occupancy, 
heirship, or purchase, and therefore any claim must be invalid. 

If the premises of this argument were correct, the deduction is not 
sound or logical. On the assumption that the premises were true, we 
might urge the claim of humanity, that every industrious and honest 
man, gives an increased value to the property of his rich neighbor, 
that the rich man is often enriched, not by his own skill and labor, but 
by the industry and enterprise of his neighbors, but we forbear, for 
it would be useless to overthrow an argument which does not stand in 
our way. We take a difierent ground. The premises are false, and 
they are purposely so stated as to lead the unwary to false conclusions. 
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We do not affirm that one individual may claim of another, that he 
shall educate his children, but we do claim that every citizen may make 
such a demand of the sovereign power ; ( 1 ) because he is a constituent 
part of that sovereignty; (2) because he is under obligations to per- 
petuate as far as possible, civil and religious liberty ; (3) and because 
he can in no way do this more effectually than by disseminating the 
blessings of universal education. 

Away then with the idea of charity schools ! We ask for free 
schools, not charity schools. We demand that education shall be as 
free to all as the air they breathe, but we crave not charity. We de- 
mand this, because we believe that universal education founded upon 
correct principles, is the palladium of our liberties, the strongest safe- 
guard against misrule and corruption in our government, the surest 
guarantee to the integrity of the Union, and the safety and happiness 
of the citizen. J. D. L. 



HUMAN CULTURE. 



We intimated, when treating of the scope of education, that it em- 
braced the cultivation of the entire affectuous nature of man. We 
maintain ihat there is not only a germ lor every virtue that adorns and 
dignifies human character inherent in every soul ; but also an innate 
capacity to develop and expand these genus into full vigor and maturity 
that they may abundantly produce such fruit as the Almighty Author 
of all things intended they should bear, for the healing of earth's woes, 
drying its tears, and making it a type of heaven. The development of 
these germs, and calling forth of these capacities, is education in its 
highest sense; that is, it is human culture. 

Before undertaking this culture, the field must be surveyed, the na- 
ture of its soil ascertained, its adaptations and capacities known, the 
measures to be adopted determined on, and the means at our disposal 
to effect the object carefully considered and pr**pared. It must be 
ascertained not only whit human nature is capable of, but what its 
ends and purposes are. Not such ends and purposes as men have and 
may design for it; but such as the Almighty intended it should sub- 
serve, when he created it. It is only when our labors are directed so 
as to realize the object intended by the law of Nature, which is the 
law of God, that our labors are, or can be successful. When we strike 
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out any course that thwarts the laws of humanity, with a view to realize 
eelfish ends ; then our labors are not only vain, but as far as they pro* 
duce effects they create only deformity, physical and moral, debasing 
and brutalizing man and society. Whence oame afi that antagonism 
which has set society by the ears for sixty centuries, and which has 
originated all the oppression, suffering and wars, that have afflicted 
man every where and in all ages ; deluged the earth with blood and 
filled the world with lamentation and mourning ? Whence originate 
the evils that demoralize and debase humanity ; the bickerings, feuds, 
hatred and strife, that deform society ; and whence the waitings of the 
widow left penniless; the <»ries of the starving orphan in a land of 
plenty; and the meanings of old age case homeless, nude and friend- 
less upon the charities of a world which only mocks his distress ? 
Whence, but from mistaking the destiny of man, and training him for 
the special purpose of promoting the ambitious and selfish views of 
him, who for the time being, assumed to be his master and guardian* 
We care not who that guardian was, or is ; whether he wears a crown, 
or a mitre ; occupies a throne, the seat of a money-changer, the chair 
of St. Peter, the oracular seat of a heathen temple, or possesses the 
medicine bag of the North American savages ; for, wherever human 
tutilage is claimed, and by whomsoever, there the result is the same, 
degradation, ignorance, poverty and misery. No power ever has been 
entrusted to any man or set of men for any length of time, without 
being abused for selfish purposes. This is as true of the Gron anoin* 
ted priest, as the God anointed king. With all their pretensions of 
atanding in God's stead as the guardians and protectors of the people, 
they disregard God's providence towards man, and devour the people 
placed under them for protection. Though history is only a record of 
these oppressions, yet, such is the mental darkness of the degraded and 
enslaved multitude that they do not perceive the absurdity and bias* 
)yhemy of the pretensions of their temporal or spiritual chiefs. Igno- 
rance and a blind superstitious reverence for an authority, whose legit- 
macy they dare not question, prevents the downtrodden everywhere 
from rising and asserting their rights. Let intellectual light . once 
dawn upon this darkness of oppression, and the days of tyranny are 
numbered. When the oppressor comes and adjures the people not to 
war against God's anointed, the people who know their rights, and 
knowing, dare maintain them, will tell him^ show us the sign manual 
by which heaven constituted you our chief ; and, moreover, show vm 
Vol. L— Nos. 8, 9 & 10 17 
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by your works, that yoa are carrying out Qod*8 care and protection 
towards us, as he does towards his people. He has assured those 
who trust in him, that '' when thou passest through the waters, I will 
be with thee; and through the rivers, they shall not oyerflowthee: 
when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned, neither 
shall the flame kindle upon thee. Can a woman forget her sacking 
child, that she should not have compassion on the son of her womb? 
Yea, she may forget, yet will I not forget thee: Hare you ever excr* 
cised this care, this vigilance, this anxiety towards your people ? if 
not, then you either blaspheme God by claiming his authority for 
what you have done, or you have forfeited all right to rule, by basely 
betraying the trust confided to your hands ? Ask these questions or 
such as these, and the rulers of the world are struck dumb. They not 
only not do what it is their duty to do, but they do the very reverse. 
They arrange the machinery of society so as to grind the faces of the 
poor for gain, and to monopolize themselves all the comforts and pleas- 
ures of life. Here is their error, and it is fatal to them and to their 
authority. Their selfishness makes them conceive that men are not 
made for themselves, but for their rulers ; and hence they train man 
to subserve their own ambitions purposes and glory. As a conse- 
quence frightful disorder reigns in society, bringing in its train, pov- 
erty, destitution, vice, immorality, war, rebellions, seditions, insubordi- 
nation towards rulers, hatred, strife, and jealousies, between the differ- 
ent grades of society ; in fine, discord in every relation of hie, from 
the family to the remotest foreign relations. 

The responsibility of these evils must lay either in the constitution 
of our artificial society, or with God. Certainly not with the Creator, 
for he is not the author of discord, but of concord. Whatever portion 
of his works we survey we are convinced of this. Witness the 
harmony that prevails in every department of the universe. In the 
abyss of space where millions of suns with their attendant planets cir- 
culate, not one flies from its orbit and rushes with maddened fury 
through the heavens, spreading ruin and desolation along its track. 
In our own globe, every atom is impressed with a law, sui feeneris io 
itself, by which it is governed; yet in harmony with the whole. Or- 
ganized matter has its laws of development which always and under all 
circumstances reproduces its own species ; unorganized matter has its 
also, so that in chrystalization each mineral takes a determinate, regu- 
lar form according to its natural laws, and by this form its species is 
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recognised. Such is the lower creation as God made it, harmony, 
concord, and agreement, all. Why then is man the greatest, and as 
tfae greatest, so he ought also to he the hest work of creation, an ex- 
ception ? Why does he neither fit the family, society, tribe, nation, or 
the world ; but turns each into a pandemonium by his perversity ? We 
answer, it is not God^s fault. But whose then ? The world answers, 
the devil's. A very convenient answer to get rid both of the question 
and the responsibility. To have answered that even in part man and 
society were in fault, would have imposed upon both the duty of refor- 
mation. This is the way of the world, it never owns to its short-com- 
ings, or confesses its guilt ; but lays the blame on some one else. We. 
object to this answer, because it is not true, and being untrue, it is un- 
just to lay our sins upon the poor devil, who has offences enough of his 
own committing to answer for, without being held responsible for ours. 
We charge the perverseness of mankind mainly upon society, that is 
upon man either collectively or individually, and especially upon those 
who assume to be his guardians either temporarily or spiritually. To 
what extent each is responsible must be determined from the considera* 
tions that we now will offer. 

From the earliest historical records, and even traditions, it appears, 
that the few, in some form or other, have always exercised a guardian- 
ship over the many. How this guardianship fell into their hands was 
held as a sacred mystery which the uninitiated were not suffered to 
penetrate ; and which it was not lawful to question, since it was pre- 
tended to have been by God's appointment. Then, rulers, as absolu- 
tism does now, claimed to rule the people by divine right ; and to ques- 
tion it, was to commit the unpardonable sin. Fortifying their power by 
laying the foundation of their despotism in the religious sentiment, the 
purest and holiest affection of the human soul, they dreamed that their 
sway would be eternal. The future ages as they loomed up through 
the vista of unnumbered centuries, were radiant with glory and bliss 
only lor them and theirs. Tbey took a survey of the world as it would 
have to be, to suit them, and of the means they had to make it a para- 
dise for themselves, without regarding whether they made it a hell for 
the people or not. They considered iheir own interest, and not that of 
the people, and therefore directed their efforts to change the world from 
being for the benefit of all, so as to be for the benefit of but a few. 
They saw how mankmd should be formed, and what change had to be 
wrought in their nature, so as to accomplish their purposes; and when 
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they ascertained these, then they set about doing both. Tbeirs was 
the a priori process in its narrowest limits: they did not infer their 
premises from a study of the nature of man, but deduced their prin- 
ciples from consuking their own selfishness. The training they insti- 
tuted, while it has transformed men almost into demons, has not yet, 
and never will fully realize the ideal felicity of despots. Approxima«' 
tions there have been towards it, but when they were about to grasp 
the long coveted fruit, an invisible power has swayed away the branches 
on which it grew beyond their r^ach. 

Why has there not been success ? Simply because Nature is stron- 
ger than art, and because the Almighty is more powerful than man. 
The natural ditection of vegetation in growth is the vertical; but by 
imposing obstructions to a certain extent it can be forced to take the 
horizontal, and even downward one. Obstructions, however, will 
never change the nature of any plant, so that it vnll take the horizontal 
or downward direction naturally, or force its sap to flow downwards, 
instead of upwards. When the obstructions are removed, or if the 
plant escapes from them, it again assumes the natural, the vertical 
direction. So it is with man ; degrade him by political institutions, 
debase him by superstition, do all that human ingenuity can invent, or 
power can enforce, to crush out humanity from him, and make him a 
machine lor other men^s use and purposes ; yet there is a recuperative 
energ}' in his nature, that will finally burst the shackles that confine 
either soul or limb, and expand his body to its fair proportions, and 
his mind to its native power and vigor. For sixty centuries the expe* 
riment has been making whether man could be fashioned by civil and 
Religious institutions so as to suit the taste of priest or king; be made 
«n instrument to achieve their glory and bliss ; yet, at this day, there 
is none so bold as to assert, that it has any where been successfuL 
True, power has been too stirongly organized^ and overshadowed by 
corruption and fear, not only the action, but the thoughts of men, 
too much for the natural admirations for liberty, to leave traces at 
every step of the inward rebellion of humanity against the burthens 
imposed ; but the hidden fires, like tfao^ in the centre of the earth, 
have not burned the less intensely for all that, as their irresistible power 
demonstrated, when after centuries of repose, they have suddenly bitfst 
i(»rth, and overwhehned the oppressor. These experiments have been 
tried long enough,. on scales ample enough, and by power great enough, 
40 have succeeded in any thing except in war agaiast Omnipotence 
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yet, after all, humanity has advanced in spite of every obetade, to- 
wards the achievement of its destiny. If any thing is clear in history, 
it is, that princes, priests and potentates, have all combined to train 
men to go one direction, and with all the power that haman agency can 
wield to back them to effect it ; yet, that in spite of all, hmnanity has 
gone another direction and thwarted their designs. 

If then unaided humanity has done so much for human advancement 
and happiness, what would it hare accomfdished if aided by the church 
and state, which either separate or combined have exerted all their 
power against progress and intellectual advancement? The church 
and state no longer aim to fashion men to subserve the selfishness of 
the priest or ruler, but they lend their aid to train hun to fulfil the des- 
tiny the Almighty has designed for him. Those who now take charge 
of the intellectual and moral training of the rising generation, ought to 
be of those who believe that the highest degree of excellence has not 
been attained; that progress is the law of human nature; and feel 
that it is the most imperative duty of life to labor for human advance- 
ment in cultivating the principles of progress and perfectibility. More- 
over, they should be those who have an abiding faith in God*s super- 
intending providence over the affairs of men, and an unshakable con- 
fidence in the capacity and natural tendency of humanity to realize the 
high destiny prescribed for it by the Creator* 

What that destiny is, no one can know, because no one is intrusted 
with the power to penetrate the designs of Infinite Wisdom. We may 
tee whither humanity tends, and hence, infer, to a certain extent, the 
next steps of its advancement ; but it is idle to endeavor to trace all the 
future stages of its developmeni, as it would be to take the germ of an 
acorn and speculate upon its capacity and set bounds to its develop- 
ment while experience had never furnished us with the fact that it was 
capable of producing an oak. To develop human destiny it is not 
necessary for us to know what its limits are, or wherein it consists ; for 
if this had been necessary, we would have been informed of it ; but it 
is enough to know what are the means of its development, and apply 
them, leaving to a superintending Providence the results. Returning 
again to the acorn : it is not necessary that we should know what its 
capacities are, whether to produce the monarch ef the forest, or the 
humblest shrub ; but if its development be committed to us, it will only 
be necessary to know the means, and supply them, leaving to Provi- 
dence the rest. So we regard man, and human culture, 
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Man can nerer become God-like without cultivating his intellectual 
faculties, and moral And social nature. When all these are developed 
to their highest degree, then man will be in harmony with himself, with 
society, and with the world ; then war, strife, bickerings, oppression, 
and every antagonism in the social and moral relations will have dia* 
appeared ; and then his glorious destiny is achieved. 

The means of achievement are simple, and entirely within the con- 
trol of man, either collectively or individually. To produce a perfect 
character, all the traits that constitute it so, must be cultivated, and 
nothing done to call forth the evil passions, that mar and deform pre- 
sent society. In the family, in the school room, in society, and every 
where, good influences must surround the growing generation. If in 
any one of these the influences are bad, then in so much as they have 
an effect upon the character of youth, in so much will that character 
be defective. 

The first step of human culture is unquestionably that of intellectual 
enlightenment, and calling forth under this enlightenment into full 
and harmonious action all the powers of the fully developed mind. 
The tendency of the age is to do full justice to the coming generations 
in this respect. This is proper and just, but intellectual cultivation alone 
never can make the perfect man. If we note the mental phenomena 
manifested by us and others in daily life, we are soon convinced, that 
man, or the mind is not pure inteUect. In some respect these pheno- 
mena are single and indivisible, but we are conscious that they spring 
from various instincts or faculties in the mind. These faculties may 
be primarily divided into two classes: the faculties of the intellect 
and the affective or sentimental faculties: the former class has chiefly 
to do with knowledge ; the latter with conduct. 

The intellectual faculties appear to be divided into two orders : the 
perceptive or knowings and the reflecting facultm. The first order is 
limited to the attainment of knowledge, and is the earliest developed 
in life. The faculties that constitute this order are, the acquisition of 
language, of observing external objects, their qualities as their form, 
size, weight and color, and of observing the relations of external ob- 
jects, as their place, number, order, action, time and sound. As these 
faculties form the basis of all our knowledge, and as they are capable 
of a high degree of cultivation, human culture requires that they should 
be cultivated to the highest degree of perfection. For, if we perceive 
imperfectly, our knowledge of external things will be too vague and 
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indefinite to form a substantial basis for reason and comparison to rest 
their operations upon. Early habits of close and accurate observation 
must be cultivated ; and parents, teachers, and all those connected with 
the training of youth should see that they acquire them thoroughly ; 
and in proportion as they acquire them, will be their pleasure and de- 
light in life either in viewing familar or unfamiliar objects. 

The Reflective Faculties are usually not fully developed in early 
life ; because the Perceptive or Knowing Faculties have to furnish the 
aliment for their growth. They are usually subdivided into Compari* 
son and Causality. The office of the first is, to call the ideas of vari- 
ous objects and actions together and show their resemblances and dif- 
ferences ; o£ the second, trace cause and efi*ect, or necessary conse- 
quences from a given combination of facts. These like the Perceptive 
Faculties, are susceptible of a high degree of cultivation, by exercise 
and discipline. For a vigorous operation of both the Perceptive and 
Reflective Faculties, attention is necessary. For the first, it is nec- 
essary, because our faculties can take cognizance of the objects of na. 
ture in no other way : for the latter, it is necessary to interrupt the 
flow of thought which is at all times passing ihrough our minds, and to 
qualify us for observing and reasoning upon any thing brought before 
us. The power of memory belongs to both, and the more intense at* 
tention, the more vivid will he the images that fill the mind, and the 
easier will it be to call them forth, and to embody them in new ar- 
rangements, attributes and imagery. It is therefore of the highest 
importance that habits of attention be early formed, because vividness 
of impressions, vigor in activity, and facility in calling up the images 
through memory, all depend upon the degree of attention given while 
the facts to be recalled were passing under our observations. 

The Affective Faculties must also be cultivated so as to per- 
form their proper functions, if we would have perfect characters, and 
perfect order and harmony in society. The Affective Faculties or 
sentiments may be divided into four orders : Veneration, Benevolence, 
Justice or Conscientiousness, constituting the first order ; Firmness^ 
Hope, Wonder, Ideality, Mirthfulness and Imitation, the second order; 
Self«esteem, Approbativeness and Caution, the third order ; and Ali- 
mentiveness, Gregariousness, Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Com- 
bativeness, Acquisitiveness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, and others, 
the fourth or lower order. The proper function of veneration is to 
inspire us with respect for persons and things, especially for the laws 
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and institutions of society, and piety towards God; of Benerolenoe, to 
inspire us with sympathy for our feUow-creatures, a desire to alieviito 
their sufferings and sorrows, and promote their cqmfort and happi* 
ness ; and of Conscientiousness to do what is just towards others, to 
respect their rights and to act justly in all things. If these sentiments 
are not cultivated, theii" action will be so feeble, as to have little or no 
effect upon character ; and society everywhere hold^ rank in civiliza- 
tion only in the degree that their influence is powerful or feeble. 

It is not necessary that we should state the proper action of each of 
the other faculties, when properly trained ; or their improper manifes- 
tation if perverted by wrong training, nor the defect in that character, 
whore they are left dormant, they each represent important elements in 
human character, whose proper or perverse manifestations are observed 
every day in society, and which are obvious from their names, and 
familiar to every student of man and social science. To cultivate one 
at the expense of another, produces those unbalanced characters, which 
form the visionary, enthusiast and monomaniac, on the subjects which 
relate to the faculties that have received an undue development either 
from accident or miseducation. On the other hand, if the intellectual 
and moral faculties are left dormant, the animal passions which are 
developed, often intensely, by circumstances thrown around every indi- 
vidual, and from whose influence it is impossible to withdraw, obtain 
the mastery over the individual, control and stifle his higher instincts, 
and plunge him Anally into crime and misery. Human culture when 
properly understood, and faithfully applied will prevent the formation 
of either of these extreme characters now so common in society. It 
will train men, not for one, but for all relations of life. Not to follow 
impracticable visions on one hand, nor debasing sensual gratifications 
on the other, but to understand and fulfil the duties incumbent on all 
towards themselves, towards man, towards God and society. We re- 
peat it, before human cuhure is commenced, a survey of the field, its 
extent and capabilities must be taken, and our means to effect our un- 
dertaking carefully considered. Moreover, the one that undertakes 
the task must not be a one idea man, one who by the appUoation of a 
single principle expects to reform the world, or who has but oae plas- 
ter to apply as a panacea for all the ** ilb that fledb is heir to ;" but he 
must be one who can take a survey of all the elements that combine 
in the formation of character, trace them to their origin, know the iawi 
of their development, and then call them forth with such skill and 
effect that they will harmoniously combine in the individual and pro- 
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duce order in all the manifold relations of life. The religious, the 
social, and the sensual element, all require cuhivation ; but not one so 
as to be antagonistic to either or both of the others ; for such cultiva- 
tion will produce discord in the individual, and of course, cannot then 
produce harmony in his outward relations; but each must be so culti- 
vated as not to possess exclusively the individual, but only enough so 
as to control him properly in reference to its own province. If this 
be done, we shall have neither bigots, nor law breakers on one hand, 
nor degraded sensualists on the other ; but we shall have those who 
will reflect the grace, refinement and dignity of humanity in all the 
complicated relations of society, and who will again introduce the reign 
of righteousness upon earth. Editob. 



SPEAK OENTLT. 

Speak geDtlj, it is better far 

To rule by love than fear ; 

Speak gently ; let do harsh words mar 

The good we might do here. 

Speak gently, love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind ; 
And gently fnendsbip's accents flow — 
AifectioD's voice is kind. 

Speak gently to the young, for they 
Will have enough to bear, 
Pass through this life as best they may— 
*Tis full of anxious care. 

Speak gently, kindly to the poor, 
Let no harsh tone be heard, 
They have enough they must endure, 
Without an unkind word. 

Speak gently to the erring — kaow 
They must have toiled in vain ; 
Perchance unkindness made I hem so*-- 
Oh ! win them back again. 
Speak gently, 'tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heait's deep well ; 
Th« good, the joy which it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell. 
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IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION. 

We select from ancient and modem authorities sentiments upon the 
importance of education. It would seem from these extracts, the wise 
and virtuous patriots, philosophers and philanthropists of all ages have 
had but one opinion upon the subject of education. Had the world 
shared more largely the opinions of the master spirits of every age, 
and placed the inestimable blessing within the reach of all grades and 
conditions of society, we would have a different history, and a brighter 
picture than we now have of human conduct. In the past, however, 
education was within the reach of but few, and of these few, but an 
infinitely small number attained or made efforts to attain it. Our own 
country is now fully awake to its importance, and is making provisions 
to furnish it as abundant, pure and free as the light of heaven, the 
air and water. It is but for parents to feel its importance, and send 
their children to the public school ; and the humblest of them will re- 
ceive a better education than it was possible for a prince to receive a 
few centuries ago. How culpable that parent who neglects to secure 
this blessing to his children which for time and eternity will affect their 
happiness. Editor. 

The whole business of legislation resolves itself into the bringing up 
or education of youth. Lycurgds. 

There is but one good thing which is knowledge, and one evil thing 
which is ignorance. SSocaateb. 

All evils spring from ignorance. Plato. 

Education makes the man and the citizen, and the school either 
spoils or ennobles nations. Jhid. 

There is the same difference between an educated and an unedu- 
cated man, as between a tamed and wild horse. Aristippub. 

The mind is like a field, neither however fertile, is able to produce 
fruit without cultivation. Cicero. 

Nine men in ten, are good or bad, useful or not, by their educa- 
tion. John Locke. 

Knowledge distinguishes civilized from savage life. Dr. Blair. 

Education is the cheapest defence of nations, the nurse of heroic 
sentiments and manly enterprise. Burke. 
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As it increases the self-respect of persons, so it is wholesome as a 
moral discipline. Lord Brougham. 

Education is a companion which no misfortune can depress, no 
clime destroy, no enemy alienate, no despotism enslave. At home a 
friend; abroad an introduction; in solitude a solace; in society an 
ornament. Phillips. 
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MELANCHOLY HUSINQS. 

BT WM. G. HOWARD* 

»* I would not live always /" 
Ah ! why do we cling, with such foDdoess to earth ! 
Its smiles are delusive, and short-lived its mirth ! 
The objects we dote on — the lovely and true, 
On Timers rapid ccirreDt, are pnssiag from view ; 

With the fleetDess of day, 

They are passing away, 
And nothing, no nothing their progress can stay. 

Why cling we to earth ! its food friendships, tho* sweet; 
Are as fragile as bubbles, when rude billows meet ; 
Its beauties are transient as sunset's rich light. 
That dazzles a moment, then fades from the sight ; 

Its lineamenrs wear^ 

The deep impress of care, 
And beam with a wanton and treacherous glare. 

By the frosts of old age when the life-blood is chilled, 
And the pulses of passion, once restless, are stilled ; 
When the roses of beauty are nipped by the frost. 
And the fervor of youthful affection is lost ; 

Then why should we dread, 

To lie down with the dead. 
When the pleasures we covet are withered and fled ? 

From the bosom of Winter glad Spring may arise, 
£uamelled with flowrets of delicate dyes; 
The fountains may gush from their fetters away, 
And the woodland may thrill to the nightingale's lay ; 

But death only has power, 

When our charms are all o'er, 
An immortal and glorious youth to restore. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Having made them acquainted with the different bearings of par* 
ticular objects of a local kind, of the towns and villages of the neigh- 
borhood ; how the parish is bounded, &c., and having well fixed on 
their minds the cardinal points, children very soon form tolerably cor- 
rect ideas as to the nature of a map ; and it is always better at first, if 
convenient, to have a map on the north wall of a school, as the four 
sides then correspond with the cardinal points where the observer is 
standing. This helps towards forming correct ideas; and as they 
generally become familiar with the map of England before any other, 
it is well to draw their attention at first to those counties on the ex- 
treme east or west, extreme north or south, showing them how they 
lie between particular meridians, or between particular parallels of lati- 
tude ; to show them between what extremes of latitude and longitude 
the whole country is, of which the map is a representation: in this 
way, they get a knowledge of the use of these fixed lines , until they 
do which, a map is not properly understood ; and it becomes therefore 
of consequence to show them their use, and the particular points from 
which we reckon ; to show them that, having the latitude north or 
south, and the longitude east or west, the intersection of the two lines 
necessarily fixes the place wanted. They should then, for instance, 
pay attention to all the counties on the coasts, noting the river, mouth, 
&c. ; and thus by degrees fill up the whole, so as to have a correct 
representation of it in their minds, and know at once the bearing and 
position of every county on the map. Every school should be provided 
with a compass, the teacher pointing out, that the needle does not rest 
due north and south ; but drawing a line parallel to it when at rest, and 
knowing the number of degrees which the north point of the needle is 
from the true north, he will very easily manage to teach them to draw 
a line nearly due north and south. By placing it on the floor, and hav- 
ing explained iu directive power; that in this latitude, the north point 
is now about 22 deg. 30 min. to the west of north ; then describing a 
circle and drawing a diameter parallel to the needle, it will be easy to 
set off an arc of about 22 deg. towards the east of the north end and 
towards the west of the end nearest the south, and a diameter drawn 
through these points will be the true meridian. 

The teacher of course, will, by degrees, call their attention to the dif- 
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f ereDce of cou&ties in physical character — ^in mineral wealth — ^whether 
aghcultural or manufacturing; why the seats of our manufacturing 
industry should he in those counties where coal and iron are found ; 
how agriculture or commerce of a country is likely to he affected 
hy geol<^ical character ; how this bears upon the diaracter of its in** 
habitants. A globe, however small, is extremely useful, and from 
which among other things, not to be learned from map9, children may 
be made to understand how the sun comes upon the meridian of dif* 
f erent places at different times, or perhaps, speaking more correctly, 
how the meridians of different places come in succession under the 
sun ; that the time of a place to the east of them is before, and to the 
west after the time of the place where they are; that all the meridian 
pass in succession under the sun in twenty-forur hours ; and this being 
understood, it may be at once explained to them how a degree in 
bngitude corresponds to four minutes in time, &c. ; the arithmetic of 
it they must of course be made to work out. In the school here, there 
are several little mechanical contrivances for giving them a correct 
idea of the two motions of the earth, on its axis and in its orbit, and its 
different positions at the different seasons of the year ; also to illus* 
trate what is meant by the hemisphere on which the rays of light fall, 
and that only one-half of a sphere can be illuminated at the same 
time ; this is shown by pieces of threads, supposed to represent rays 
of light, fastened to a globe of wood (the sun), and then being stretch- 
ed over a smaller globe (the earth), it is made visible to the eye 
what part of the earth will be in the light, and what in the dark, and 
that if made to fall upon a plain surface, the sun would shine through- 
out its whole extent at the same time. It is not sufficient, merely, to 
tell the children to look at a map and point out any particular place 
upon it; this does not make geography an exercise of the mind, which 
every thing they learn ought to be ; they ought to be made to under- 
stand that a map is constructed on a particular plan and scale ; that if 
one county is larger than another it will occupy a larger space in pro- 
portion upon the map ; to give them occular proof, thus, by showing 
them th^ different sizes of the counties on a map ef England ; that if 
two places, one hundred miles apart, are one inch from each other on 
the map, to place four hundred miles apart would be four inches, and 
so on ; to show them how to find the distance between places, if on 
the same meridian, by taking the sun or difference of latitude, and 
turning the degrees into miles ; if on the same parallel of latitude, by 
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finding the difference of longitude, and multiplying the length of a 
degree of longitude in that latitude by it ; or by applying a thread to 
the map, and measuring the distance between the two places ; to apply 
this to the degrees of latitude, and point out why we cannot apply it to 
degrees of longitude. If a school is provided with a variety of maps, 
their attention should be drawn to the different scales on which they 
are made, and why a map, perhaps of Europe or of England, is much 
larger than one of the world ; asking them such questions as, why 
is not the equator found on a map of Europe ? why does not a 
map of England extend from the equator to the pole ? Simple ques- 
tions of this kind puzzle them very much, while at the same time, they 
instruct them, and I have known children, after having been learning 
geography for some time, look at the map of Syria, for instance, as 
the Holy lands for some minutes for the equator or the pole, and won- 
der why they could not find it. In looking at a map on the wall of a 
school, of any country not reaching to the equator or poles, they are 
generally made to apply a carpenter*s rule to the side of the map, and 
make out the scale upon which it is made ; and then mark, below or 
above, as the case may be, on the wall where the equator would be, and 
in like manner, to show the pole, to which all the meridians ou^ht to con- 
verge. Then being able to make out the difference of time from the dif- 
erence of longitude, gives rise to a set of questions instructive in arith- 
metic as well as in geography. The schoolmaster looking at the clock, 
observes, perhaps, it is eleven ; what is it inLondon, (Greenwich)? 
what at Yartmouth, in Norfolk ? what is the difference in time be- 
tween Yarmouth and Land's End ? what the difference in time be- 
tween the east and west of any country they may be looking at the 
map of ? they will then be directed to look at the map, and work out 
the results themselves. Short lessons, of a conversational kind, should 
occasionally be given to them, pointing out the mountain-chains — their 
relative heights in the different parts of the world, and the directions 
in which they run — the course and length of the principal rivers, com<< 
paring them with our own, their directions, and the seas into which 
they empty themselves ; the commercial advantages which one, country 
has over another, either from its position, its rivers being navigable 
far*inland, projecting arms from the sea running far into it — showing 
them the advantages of England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, &c., in 
this respect — tidal rivers, such as the Thames and the Scheldt; and 
hence, such towns as London and Antwerp, pointing out the coal and 
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iron districts in England, and how they have in consequence become 
the manufacturing districts ; that settlers in new countries invariably 
fix themselves on the banks of large rivers, or in parts of the coun- 
tries where branches of the sea run up far inland, instancing America, 
&c. ; the reasons why they do this. Such lessons as these, a teacher 
ought to be able to give, as they not only interest and exercise their 
minds, but are highly useful to them. But in order that they may get 
an accurate knowledge of geography, it must not only be taught as a 
formal lesson, but as occasion may call it forth in the reading lessons). 
For instance, the inhabitants of America or Asia, are mentioned — that 
will lead the teachers to ask, what country do you inhabit ? Some will 
answer Europe ; yes, but what part of it? England, an island in the 
west. But what part of England ? The south, yes, but merely saying 
the south of England does not point out with sufficient accuracy where 
you live. Oh, in Hampshire. Well, but the English are subdivided 
(what is noeant by subdivided? division of division) into parishes; 
what par.sh are you in ? and in this way working them down to the 
very spot. Again, in their reading, perhaps, something occurs about 
France and Spain. The teacher — how are the two countries situated 
with re&pect to each other? in what part of Europe ? separated by what 
chain of mountains ? are the Pyrenese the highest mountains in Eu- 
rope ? what is their height compared with the highest mountains of 
England? between what two seas do they run, and in what direction? 
how do you get out of the Atlantic into the Mediterranean ? Passing 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, what country is on your right hand ? 
what on your left ? Do you pass Cadiz before you get to the Strait 
or after ? Then give some account of the rock. Supposing a ship 
was sailing from Gibraltar to Constantinople, through what remark- 
able Straits would it pass? What country is on the east and what on 
the west of the Dardanelles ? On what sea is Constantinople ? built 
by whom ? Are all the states of Europe Christian ? any other excep- 
tion besides 1 urkey ? What do we get from Smyrna, Constantinople, 
&c. ? And to show how the commerce of the world is facilitated by the. 
Mediterranean running between the continents of Europe and Africa, 
and up to Asia. Or if any thing about Petersburgh or Stockholm oc- 
curs, — make them point out the course of a ship from London to either 
of these places — what it would be likely to take out and bring bcick ? 
By whom was St. Petersburgh founded ? How long since Peter the 
Great lived? What is the ancient capital of Russia? then to tell 
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them about Moscow being burnt in 1812 ; to point out the course of 
the Volga, Vistula, the Don, and into what seas they empty themselves. 
How is Europe separated from Asia ? observe the course of the rivers 
in the north of Asia, and emptying themselves into the north seas, con- 
sequently the mouths of them are frozen up during a great part of 
the year. The following may be taken as an example of questioning 
the children when teaching a lesson such as that on America : Book 
of Lessons, No. 3. America, or the new world, is separated into two 
divisions by the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean sea. Soon after it 
was discovered, this vast continent was seized upon by the several na» 
tions of Europe, and each nation appears to have obtained that portion 
of it which was most adapted to its previous habits. The United 
States, the greater part of which, was peopled by English settlers, 
while they possess the finest inland communication in the world, are 
admirably placed for intercourse with the West India islands, Europe, 
&c. In what direction from Europe is America ? By whom discov- 
ered, and about what time? In the service of which nation was 
Columbus, and what were the names of its sovereigns ? the teacher 
telling them his difficulties, and interesting them with his story. Who 
was king of England at the time? (explain the word contemporary.) 
Was the passage round the Cape of Good Hope to India known then ? 
No, sir — discovered a few years later. In the service of what nation 
was Vasco de G4ma? and then point out to them how this discovery 
afiected the line of commerce in the east; its course through the 
Mediterranean previously ; the attempts made at discovery by England 
about the same time — Newfoundland — Nicholas Cabot — ^the variation 
of the polarity needle. 

The lesson says: <' Soon after it was discovered, each nation ap- 
pears to have obtained that portion of it which was most adapted to ita 
previous habits.*' What does this mean ? look at the map. What is 
there that would lead you to fix upon the parts taken possession of by 
the English ? any thing in the names of places— the names of the 
rivers — of divisions of the country; pointing out to them Jamestown, 
New England, and New Hampshire. Where would the early settlers 
be likely to fix themselves ? Why upon rivers ? why particularly navi- 
gable rivers ? What would guide you in your choice if you were going 
to an unsettled country ? the teacher to point out such things as attract 
an agricultural people. What is the most remarkable chain of moun- 
tains in the two Americas— -its direction, and how it runs into the 
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Bocky Moaatain»— the riyeips on one side flowing into tbe Pacific, and 
on the other into the Atlantic ; those into the Pacific a short course, 
and probably rapid, and not navigable ; those into the Atlantic, as the 
Amazon, of great length, lazy, sleepy, running through a flat country, 
and therefore likely to divide into many branches — slow, navigable — 
the character and employment of a people, how aflected by this ?. Do 
you recollect any passage m your book about a river being lazy ? Yes, 
fiir:— 

^Remote, nnftiended, melancho^^dow 

Or by the laiy Scheldt or waDdering Po*" 

Reading at other times, on this subject, the teacher would draw their 
attention to the Gulf of Mexico ; the rivers that run into it ; the course 
of the equatorial current splitting into two on the coast of the Brazils ; 
one branch going to the south, the other into the Gulf of Mexico, and 
called the Gulf stream — most rapid between the coasts of Florida and 
the Bahamas, striking against the coast of Newfoundland, and meeting 
the polar current, is again sent back across the Atlantic to the Azores, 
and so itself again ; in the time of Columbus, remains of trees, also 
dead bodies, were found at the Azores, washed over by this stream ; 
how and why this encouraged him in his views. The connexion of 
North America with, this country, when declared independent, &c., 
and, in like manner, how the other divisions of this large continent, 
were, at an early period, connected with other European nations — 
Canada with France — the Brazils, &c.v with Portugal — Mexico, &c., 
with Spain* 

It is not m^ant that all this is to be taught to children at one lesson, 
but in the course of their reading the lessons on the subject of Amer- 
ica, introduced into their school-books; this is the sort of information 
given by the teachers in the school here. After a first lesson, they 
would be made to sit down, write on their slates the meaning conveyed 
to their minds by such a sentence as the one quoted above, which oc- 
curs at the beginning of their lessons : ^' Soon after it was discovered 
each nation," &c. At another, to sit down before the map, make an 
outline of the coast bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, noting the river, 
mouths, towns, &c., or to put down on their slates the longitude of the 
extreme east and west points of South America, and then to work out 
the diflerence in the time. 

The first class of boys are reading Sullivan's Geography generalized^ 
. one of the most useful books on this subject for the purposes of teadi-> 
^01. I.— Nos. 8, 9 & 10. 18 
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ingf, I have «v«r se^n. By the most of them questions of the follow- 
ing kind, would be answered with a great deal of intelligence : what is the 
difference between a great and small circle on the same sphere I what 
sort of circle is the paraBel of latitade on which we live ? what parat 
lei of latitude are great circles f Is the sun ever vertical to the inha- 
bitants of Europe 1 In what direction ia he seen, when on the meri- 
dian, by an observer north of the northern tropic ? always south. To an 
observer between the tropics? explain why he would appear north or 
south of him at noon, according to the time of the year ? To an ob- 
server in a higher southern latitude twenty- three and a half degrees* 
where would he appear at noon I always north. Two men walking 
out of the school, the one direct east, the other west, and always keep- 
ing equally distant from the equator and pole, — on what line would 
tbey walk, supposing the earth a sphere ? Is it a straight line ? How 
would their reckoning of time vary ? supposing each to walk a degree 
a day. How would their respective noons diJQfer ftom the noon of the 
place where they started f)rom, and from each other? at the end of one, 
two, three, &c. days? at the end of three hundred and sixty days? 
When would they meet a first, second, third, &c. time? When they 
come to the place from which they set out, how many times will the 
one walking east have seen the sun rise ? How many the one walk- 
ing west? What is the circumference of the circle in which they 
walk, supposing them to start from a place in latitude fifty-one degrees? 
Two men starting from the same point on the same meridian, latitude 
fifty-one degrees ; point out their course, supposing one to go due 
north, the other due south, and always to walk on the same meridian. 
Will they have described a greater space when they meet than the 
•tv^o walking on the same parallel of latitude? How much longer? 
How will their reckoning of time differ ? How long will it continue 
to be noon to both at the same time ? The sun is said never to set on 
the queens dominions— how is this? Would he set on a bek, running 
from pole to pole ? On a belt one degree wide on each side of 
the equator, and running round the earth ? Five-sixth of the equator 
is in seas, one-sixth in land. Show this on the map, reckoning the 
exact number of degrees through which sea and land run. Point out 
the advantage of knowing the figure of the earth, in answering the 
above. Supposing a ship to sail from the Red sea along the east coast 
of Africa, round the Cape of Good Hope, and so on to Europe, would 
dhey always see the sun south of them at noon? Answer. No, sir. 
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Point out, tli«fi, where they would begin to tee him, north, according 
to the time of the year ; how this direction would vary in different lati- 
tudes up to the Cape of Good Hope. Hiat to a people igmnant of 
the figure of the earth, and its motions, and never having been beyond 
the tropic of Capricorn, seeing the sun to the north of them at noon 
would appear as something supernatural. 

Now, we find, in a book, written before the time of our Savior, that, 
in the time of Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt, some Egyptians had 
made their way in a boat, setting out from the Red sea, along the east 
coast of Africa, torned round what is now called Gape of Good Hope, 
in passing which they would have, with their faces to the west, the 
suQ on Uieir right hand towards the north, their left hand to the south, 
and of course their backs to the east. They then coasted along the 
west coast of Africa, found their way into the straits of Gibraltar, 
which perhaps were known to them, and so sailed up the Mediterra- 
nean until they came to Ilgypt again, having thus coasted along the 
entire sea coast of the continent of Africa. They took three years to 
do this in, and when they came back told the people that they had seen 
wool growing on trees, and ih^ sun ai noon^ when their faas were to 
the west, on their right hand. At that time, these were reasons for 
not believing the account; but with us who know more of the figure 
of the earth than people did then, and something about cotton, they 
confirm the truth of the story. On the subject of Physical Geography, 
which is one of great interest, ma^iy things suggest themselves, such 
as the varying altitude of the snow line in difierent latitudes — ^why it 
should be higher near the tropics than at the equator; and why the 
line of temperature should recede farther from the equator in the old 
continent than in the new ; the limits of the difierent vegetable pro- 
ductions, and why on high mountains, even within the tropics, those of 
all climates, from the equator to the pole, may be found, &o., showing 
the efiect which elevation above the level of the sea has updn dimate, 
illustrating the explanation by instances of vegetation in mountainous 
districts in the low latitude, and of low levels in high latitudes, and how 
it is that the temperature of the air decreases ^s the height above the 
surface of the temperature increases. State facts in proof of this. 

If the lands in the equatorial seas were increased, an increased tem- 
perature of climate would arise ; if those of polar regions, the temper- 
ature would be diminished. Richasd Dawxs. 

Note bt thi: Editob. — ^The author wrote the preceding in England| 
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and it was thouglii adrisable not to change it, as if the system sug*- 
gested for teaching this useful branch Of science be adopted, the intel- 
ligent teacher can very readily change and vary the questions to suit any 
locality. The School frequently referred to, in the foregoing is <« the 
King's Sombome School," Hants, England. 



BEADING. 



As we are convinced that there is no branch of education so imper- 
fectly taught as the art of reading, so we cannot but expect that some 
suggestions from us ^upon it will be kindly received, even by those of 
our readers who may differ from our views, and the S3r8tem we may 
recommend. We shall as a matter of course speak of the system 
' adopted in the St. Louis Public Schools, and the method of instruction 
pursued in them to impart a knowledge of this important branch of 
education. Connected as we are with these schools, and charged with 
the superintendence and direction of the educational matters of this 
great and growing city, we would be unfaithful to the high trust re* 
posed in us, if we upheld, or even tolerated a system which we deem- 
ed not the best to effect 'the object aimed at, in either this, or any other 
branch taught in our schools. We are not blindly attached to this sys- 
tem, merely because we have been instrumental in its introduction into 
our schools, nor are we of the opinion that it is perfect, and therefore not 
susceptible of further improvement ; but we uphold it, recommend it, 
and enforce its* faithful ap^ication, because it is the only sydem that 
we know of, based upon scientific principles, and which makes reading 
a science. 

This being our position, we cannot do otherwise than recommend 
and defend what we think the best adapted for the purpose, even when 
the weight of authority in educational matters is against us. Author- 
ity merely as such, weighs but little with us, when it pertinaciously de- 
crees that we are to receive its ipne dixtt as oracular as to what is wrong, 
and at the same time, confesses, that it has not discovered what is 
right. All educational works that speak of results attained by the vari- 
ous methods of teaching the branches of an education, are unanimous 
in the deckuration, that as far as reading is concerned, all methods Lave 
proved failures, and that as a general thing but miserable or at best 
very indifferent readers are made by them. There have been but two 
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^^ sjratems as far as we know, proposed for acquiring the art of reading ; 

^* and they are — ^flrst, a system of cumbrous rules which are either arbi- 

^^ trary, or so indefinite as to make it impossible to determine when they 

^ ^^' are applicable ; and second, to learn the science by imitation of the 

teacher, combined with studying well the meaning of what is proposed 

to be read. The latter method, seems to have the greater number of 

Yotarieb at present, and nine-tenths of the books compiled for the pur« 

pose of attaining the art of reading are based upon it. The Rer. 

John Pierpont, author of a series of reading books of great merit as 

^ far as literary taste goes, makes these remarks : ** Three things only, are 

£^ required to make a good reader. He must read so, in the first pkoe^ 

^- that what he reads shall be heard ; in the second, that it shall be WH" 

^ iersiood ; and, in the third, that it shall be filt If a boy has veice, 

^ and intelligence, and taste enough, to do all this, then, under the per« 

^ sonal guidance and discipline of a teacher who can read well, he will 

learn to read well; but if he has not, ha may study rules, and pore 

over the doctrine of cadences and inflections, till *' chaos come again," 

yet will never be a good reader." 

R. 6. Parker, an eminent teacher of Boston, and also author of a 
set of ReaderSj says : " I have long been convinced that a good reader 
was never made by rules. Under the guidance of taste, judgment, 
discrimination, and good sense, the pupil will arrive at a better style of 
reading than when cramped by a rule, or confused by directions. The 
only rule that I esteem of any value, to one who is learning to read, is 
this : study the meaning of what you propose to read ; and when you 
thoroughly understand it, pronounce it with the same tones, emphasis, 
pauses and accent, that you would use if you were uttering the same 
sentiments in common conversation." 

We might multiply quotations ahnost ad infinitum to the same pur- 
port, were we disposed ; but these must sufUce ; they are sufficient for 
our purpose ; and will furnish us a text for what we have to say upon 
this part of the subject. We are no great sticklers for rules, either in 
reading or any other branch of science, for we are well aware of the 
fatal abuses they are likely to lead ; but we still think they have their 
uses, and even are indispensable in such branches where the great 
princifdes of the science can be summed up in a few rules to serve as 
axioms to the pupil. We would not, however, in such cases, consider 
the memorising of the rules, as the acquisition of a knowledge of that 
branch; but we would insist that the elements of the science should be 
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thoroaghly studied, until all its priiiciid68 are grasped, when the rules 
will oriy become a summary of those piindples, which the pupil can 
reproduce by himself, and serve as axioms do in mathematics. The 
declaimers against rules in reading ought to be careful to be coasie- 
tant with themselves, and either modify their denunciations, or eke 
carry out their own principles without the resort to rules. We wili 
venture to say, that there is not one of those who declaim so energeti* 
cally against rules in reading, but in some cases makes use of rulesjhim- 
aelf . We will suppose that he is teaching a pupil the delivery of the 
definite interrogative sentence ; t. «., the one that can be answered by 
yes or no. Will he not tell him that it is delivered with the upward 
slide ?* and will he not require of his pupil whenever he is interroga* 
ted afterwards as to the delivery of this class of sentence^ that he an- 
swer, it iff delivered by the upward slide, or whatever be may call this 
inflection of the voice ? Or again, if the sentence be the indefinite in- 
terrogative, i* €•. one that camot be answered by yes or no; will he 
not teU him that it is read with the downward slide, and require him 
ever after to answer so, when interrogated as to the delivery of this 
class of sentences? and so on, for the indirect and double interroga- 
tives. Now, here he uses rules, and in doing so, is inconsistent with his 
declamation, undermines his whole system, and vitiates his objections 
against the employment of rules in reading. He wiU hardly admit 
that his employment of rules for the delivery of interrogative sentences 
makes mechanical readers ; and if not, why will he hold that the em« 
ployment of rules in the delivery of declarative sentences produces tha^ 
effect? He may try to break the force of our objection to their use 
by him in interrogative sentences, by saying, that it is the namral de« 
livery of such a sentence, and therefore the rule merely declares the 
law of nature; but we claim that the rule by which we deliver deckra- 
tive sentences is also the natural delivery of those sentences, and there* 
fore also only declarative of a principle in the law of nature which can- 
not be violated without marring the beauty and effect of such delivery. 
There is then only this difference between us, we claim, that we have 
ascertained the law of the natural delivery of all sentences, (that is of 
every variety of form that thought assumes in giving utterance to it« 
self), while he claims, that such laws can only be known when thought 
is expressed in the interrogative form. But he may try another dodge, 

* We HBO the tenns employed in Dr. HaodsTiUe's s^iem of Reading and Ontory, being 
the ^em taught Sa oar Sebook. Other rfaetoiieiaaacaU It the tinoginileetian. 
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^ And assert, that the character of the different inteirogatiTe sentences 

' 18 so distinctly marked, that the dullest intellect can perceive the dis- 

^ tinotion, and intell^ently apply the rule. We assert, that the distinc** 

^ tion between the three different classes of compound declarative sente&* 

' eesiejust as broad, distinct, and self-evident, and that there is no more 

difficulty in applying a rule in one case than in the other. When, there* 
f OTe, we contend for the application of rules to reading, we only ask for 
dieir general a]^cation to all classes of sentences, while those who op. 
pose us are contending for an application to only a limited class of sen- 
tences. InteHigence enough is demanded on both sides to perceive the 
distinction between the different classes of sentences to classify thmn, 
and in that respect neither has the advantage ; for, if there is not intel- 
ligence enough to perceive this distinction, then there is not enough 
to deliver it intelligently in either case. Howerer, as it requires lesa 
intelligence to ascertain whether a question can be answered by yes or 
no, than to ascertain whether a proposition is absolute, or conditional ; 
80 in this respect the system that would make a general application of 
rules to delivery of sentences has the advantage. ** Study the mean* 
ing of what you propose to read, and when you thoroughly understand 
then read it with natural tones, emphasis, &c.,'' says Mr. Parker. <*If 
a boy has voice, intelligence, and taste enough, to read that he shall 
be heard, and understood and felt what he reads, then with proper 
guidance and discipline he will make a good reader,'' says M. Pier* 
pont. Here, we again agree with them, but only differ as to the means 
fay which they shall acquire this thorough knowledge of the idea en- 
tertained by the author, and which it is their task to convey to the au- 
ditor. Study it, they both say, and so say we, but here we part com- 
pany. They understanding by studying to merely acquire a full mean- 
ing of the words employed by the author, which we also insist upon, 
while we further insist that an analysis shall be made of the elements 
of the sentence, to determine how many, and the nature of the ele- 
ments that enter into its structure ; how it is constructed, and there- 
fore determine to which of the three forms it belongs that thought as* 
sumes, when expressed in words. They say, that when they under- 
stand it thoroughly, then to deliver it with same intonations, emphasis, 
pauses, accents, &c., as they would in ordinary conversation. Ali 
very good, as far as it goes, but as people use only the formulas of 
thought adapted to the colloquial style ; how can they know what would 
be natural intonation, &c., in delivering the impassioned language of 
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poetry, or of greatly amplified, polished, and finished periods in an em* 
bellished discourse. Now, as people do not speak poetry, nor otter 
their thoughts in high wrought metaphors, and such choice phrases as 
are only adapted to the forum, the pulpit, and the lecture room, so the 
above direction " to be natural" is of no avail to them, because they 
are called upon to give utterance to thought, and passions which 
they never felt, and in language such as they never employ. They are 
called upon to personate in looks, jesture, voice, intonation, and senti* 
ment, a character whose experience, feelings, and passions, are en-* 
tirely foreign to them, and to personate him naturally, when they have 
never felt the emotions and passions they are to represent. This ad- 
vice to be natural, is therefore only proper and salutary when given in 
regard to such reading as comes within the ordinary colloquial style, 
or at most, not much beyond and above it. We most assuredly would 
also build upon the natural foundation, and in doing so, would make 
use of the colloquial style as our basis. All the formulas of thought 
are found in the colloquial style, but only in their simjdest forms. We 
would take these simple formulas, and expand them by degrees, and 
show, that notwithstanding this expansion and amplification, yet that 
the delivery is not changed ; and so we would proceed from one de- 
gree to another until the highest finish and polish attainable is reached* 
By this progress we would expect our pupil to attain the ability to de* 
liver naturally the most impassioned language, or the loftiest thought, 
that the human imagination can conceive. 

We now proceed to explain Dr. Mandeville's system (which is the 
one adopted in our public schools) ; and to make such suggestions for 
teaching it efiectually as may occur to us. 

Dr. Mandeville bases his system upon certain propositions or axioms 
which must be invalidated before his system can be successfully as- 
sailed and overthrown. The following is a condensed form of these 
axioms: 

1st. That thought comprises a limited number of formulas when 
expressed in words ; each constituting sentences of a peculiar and uni- 
form construction, by which they are recognised and classified; 

2nd. That sentences constructed alike, should be punctuated alike ; 
and 

3rd. That sentences constructed alike and punctuated alike, should 
be read alike. 
It will be perceived that the system is based upon sentential struo- 
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ture, and tbe problem to be solved is, how to point out characteristics 
of structure so clearly that children of tender years can discriminate 
one structure from another. To this task we now proceed. 

The entire course of study, (excepting geography,) pursued in the 
St. Louis Public Schools is on the analytic method. Mental training 
and discipline is eminently its characteristic. The pupil is at once set 
at work to examine the elements of each branch of science as it comes 
up, to acquire a knowledge of its component parts and the principles 
upon which it rests. If these elements are once known and compre- 
hended, then the principles of science to which they belong are self- 
evident, and their application a pleasant, delightful task. Nothing is 
taught in them a memoriiery excepting geography, and that only be- 
cause no analytic work on that subject has appeared. This is right. 
That is not education, and never will serve the purposes of it, which 
merely cultivates the memory and tries to make it the store -house of 
the isolated facts and abstract principles of the sciences. Yet in nine 
tenths of the schools in this country the process of smothering the in- 
tellect under the piles of facts, rules and principles heaped on the mem- 
ory, is going on, without ever creating a suspicion in the mind of those 
interested, that all is not right, until the fatal effects become visible in 
the mental imbecility of those who are the victims of it. Education is 
the cultivation of the intellect, not of the memory ; and every branch 
taught must be made subservient to calling into activity whatever of 
mental vigor the pupil possesses. This must be attended to early; and 
great caution observed to guard pupils against relying upon their mem- 
ory for such facts and principles, as the deductions and operations of 
their own minds will readily furnish them, if they bestow but a mo- 
ment of serious thought upon the subject. Now reading is no excep- 
tion to this rule. It must be made an intellectual exercise, demanding 
close observation and thought. It is the key to all book knowledge, 
and as such deserves especial attention that the habit of mechanical 
execution be not contracted. How to avoid this and to make it con- 
tribute to intellectual growth and expansion, we now proceed. 

The system commences in the first of the series of Readers, by call- 
ing upon the pupils to discriminate between the meaning of words, and 
the different effect that their use has upon the meaning. In the Sec- 
ond Reader, however, the system fully expands and develops itself; but 
we cannot give more of its characteristics than what is necessary for 
our purpose, and to enablo us to explain what we have to say. The 
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Second Reader commences by a very simple method of teaching the 
pupib several of the parts of speech, prominent among which are the 
noun and verb. This is kept up until such parts of speech are readily 
recognised and pointed out by the pupils. Then their knowledge is 
made subservient to determine sentential structure. They are infarm* 
ed that a sentence is a thought expressed in words ; that every body 
when he has a thought in his head can only know that thought him- 
self ; but when he puts it in words to communicate it to others^ then he 
makes a sentence ; and hence the definition that when a sentence haa 
but one subject, and one verb, then it is a simple sentence ; but that if 
it has two or more subjects, or verbs, then it is a compound sentence. 
While they are practicing in distinguishing the simple from the com^ 
pound sentence, they are also taught that when a sentence asks a 
question^ then it is an interrogative sentence ; but when it declares 
some fact, it is a declarative sentence. They are required during aU 
this time to give the delivery of the different species of interrogative 
sentences ; that is, that the definite interrogative is delivered by the 
upward, the indefinite by the downward, the indirect by the waving^ 
and the double, by the double slide. The formula of analysis used ia 
somewhat like the following, after having read the sentence to be 
analysed ; ^* this is a simple declarative or interrogative (as the case 
may be) sentence. Simple, because it has but one subject and one 
verb : or, if compound, because it has more than one subject or verb, 
stating the number of each, and whether expressed or understood. 
Stating what word stands for the subject ; that the subject is that of 
which something is said ; and that the verb expresses what is said of 
the subject; that it is declarative, because it declares a fact, and stating 
what fact it declares. If it be interrogative, then that it is interroga- 
tive, because it asks a question, definite interrogative, because the 
question it asks can be answered by yes or no, and that it is delivered 
with the upward slide ; at the same time, stating what they mean by 
the upward slide, and so of the other interrogative sentences. This 
system is pursued until the distinctions between simple and compound, 
the declarative and interrogative sentences are clear in their minds ; 
then another step is taken. They are informed, that simple sentences 
are only divided into declarative and interrogative sentences;* but that 
compound sentences, in addition to these, are divided into three classes ; 

*The Exdamatoiy lenteiiae, as it is either deolaratlTe^ or ixiterrcgadT<^ isondcted at 
this early stago. 
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that when they have detenxuned that a senteoce is coropottnd, they 
have also declared, that it helongs to one of these three cli^ses, and 
that they must ascertain in what class it belongs and place it there ; and 
that these three classes are named close^ compact and loose* 

The teacher then opens the book and reads a compoufid sentence. 
We will suppose it is this, John and James are gone to schod. Then 
he informs the class that this, as it stands, is a close sentence ; if it be 
changed so as to read^ " If John has gone to school, then James may 
go to school." then it is a single compact : to read, *' John has not gone 
to school, bat James has gone to school,*' then a double compact sen- 
tence with two parts (1st and 3d) expressed ; if, so as to read, *^ John 
has not gone to school, for he has been seen on the streets playing ; 
but James has gone to school, for I saw him there,*' then a double 
compact sentence with all the parts expressed; and, if to read> 
*' John has gone to school; and James also has gone to school,** then 
a loose sentence. It may perhaps be well to omit the double compact 
sentence in the examples giren, to elucidate by structure, what is meant 
by the terms dose, eopipact and loose. The scholars then are required 
to write upon their slates, (slates being used by all pupils in the pri- 
mary schools) the examples given of each class of compound sen- 
tences, and are requested that they shall take some other compound 
sentence and make similar sentences out of it, writing opposite to each 
the name of the class to which they belong. When they come to re* 
cite again they will first be requested to name the classes of compound 
sentences and to give an example of eat^. When they have acquired 
a tolerably clear idea of these classes ot sentences in their simplest 
forms, then they are set at analysing close sentences in more complin 
cated forms. 

A close sentence may be defined for all practicable purposes in a 
primary school, as a sentence containing two or more subjects or verba 
so closely joined together as not to make perfect sense until the end is 
reached. By perfect sense, meaning the perfect sense of the author 
of the sentence. Give examples of perfect sense, as follows: In the 
sentence — ^' The children laid down their books, went out and played.** 
Now, *' the children laid down their books,*' makes perfect sense, but 
not the perfect sense of the author. Then ask the pupils how many 
acts the author asserts, that the children did 1 They of course will ex- 
amine to find out, and answer three. Then make them name them* 
Then the teacher will say, *'the author then did not wish to convey 
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the idea, that the children he was speaking of, did but one act, (laying^ 
down their books,) but three acts, * lay down their books, go oat and 
played,' and therefore perfect sense as the author intended, is not at* 
taiued until the sentence is finished/* 

The attention of the pupils is then directed to the structure of the sen- 
tence, how two or more subjects are connected which have a common 
predicate, or two or more predicates which have a common subject, as 
in the sentence above, the predicates " laid down their books, went out 
and played," and are connected by " and," and that the connective be- 
tween the first and second is understood : In the example, ** James 
and John are gone to the school " the subjects are connected, and 
making them point out the connectives. When the sentence is com- 
pounded by the insertion of a relative clause, as " the sun which gives 
light and heat, rises in the morning and sets at night" — ^point out that 
the relative pronoun serves as a connective. They are to practice 
upon the connectives until they can readily point them out and state 
what they connect* The next step is to show them that when the con* 
nectives join two or more subjects or two or more verbs, that it is to 
shorten speech that they are used, and that without them we would 
have to repeat either the same subject, or the same predicate as often 
as there are subjects or predicates or both, and that in so doing, the 
same thought would be expressed in the simple sentences thus emj^oy* 
ed ; that is, the children laid down their books; the children went out; 
and the children played; though three simple sentences, yet the 
thought is the same in the compound sentence. " The children laid 
down their books, went out and played^ The pupils are then exer- 
cised in resolving sentences of this kind, either orally or written, or 
both, into as many simple sentences as it is composed of. When they 
can do this, then so much of the rule for reading the close sentence as 
is applicable to this principle is told them, that is, that the bend (the 
rising inflection) is given upon the last word or syllable of every part 
that can be separated into a simple sentence, except the last, which is 
read with perfect close. Exercise them upon this, until they can tell 
where the bend has to be given; and make them define the bend to be 
a slight turning up of the voice upon the last word, or if more than 
one syllable upon the last syllable. The next class of close sentences 
are those having a relative clause, an example of which has already 
been given. Point out to them that the relative pronouns, who, which 
and ihatf perform two offices, first, as a connective to connect the rela 
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tive clause to the sentence ; and second, sometimes as a subject of the 
clause. Then also tell them that the last word or syllable of the relative 
clause takes the bend, unless it ends the sentence, when of course the 
perfect close. This Is perhaps all that will be proper to teach them, at 
this early stage ; but if the teacher should determine it advantageous 
to teach more, he may give them as a general rule for the reading of 
the close sentence, that the last word or syllable of every finished part 
of imperfiei sense takes the bend. Examples : Rome was the great- 
est, the richest, and most powerful city in the world. They who mod- 
erate in their expectations, meet with few disappointments. There 
are two principles, gentlemen, strictly and purely American, which are 
now likely to overcome the workl. In the first and second example, the 
bend must be given on each of the words preceding the comma. In 
the first, because the words greatest and richest are each the finished 
parts of the predicates, (so far as expressed) of two simple sentences; 
if the sentence were resolved into simple sentences thus: Rome was 
the greatest city in the world ; Rome was the richest city in the world, 
&c. In the second, at expectations, because it ends the relative clause, 
or according to the general rule, because " expectations" finishes the 
logical subject, that is, the grammatical subject and all its modifications. 
In the third example, the bend must be given it " gentlemen," because 
it is the compellative,* which always takes the bend, and at "Ameri- 
can," because that finishes the principlal clause. But it would be im- 
proper to give the bend at principles, because the principal clause is 
modified by the phrase *« strictly and purely American," and is there- 
fore unfinished. A suspension of the voice must therefore only take 
place at that point. 

• The single compact sentence may be described as one having two 
parts, each of vdiieh has a correlative word expressed or understood. 
These correlativesi are, as— so, if— then, when— then, where—there, &c., 
a list of which are given in the books. There are three forms of sin-' 
gle compact sentences ; first form, both correlative words expressed . 
second, but one correllative expressed ; and third, neither correllative 
expressed, as: if he had loved God, then he would have been happy; 
if he had loved God, he would have been happy; had he loved God, 
he would have been happy. Children ought to be required to take 
some easy sentence of this class and insert or omit the correlatives 
and state what efiect such insertion or omission has, that is, to what 

• Note the compellative, or the name of a person or thing addressed, takee the bend wherever 
It ocoiuB even in interrc»gative sentences. 
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form it will then belong. It may be well abo for the teadier to re- 
quire a single compact sentence of a given form until he is satisfied, 
that the pupils understand it; then he will require of th«m to point out 
where the first part of single compact sentences ends ; namely, always 
with the word before the last correlative ; and then give them the ride 
for delivery, that the first part of the single compact is read with the 
bend, the last with partial, or perfect close, as there may be one or 
more members in the last part. The next step is to show the pupii 
that though this class of sentence has but two parts, yet each part may 
have similar members. Examine : Wien a bird of the sea plunges 
into the water and seizes a fish and bears it away to the land for the 
purpose of eating it ; when a hawk pounces on a poor hen or chickent 
and makes a meal of her on the spot ; when the tiger springs upon the 
traveler in some lonely place, tears him to pieces and devours him ; 
then they do only what their Maker has taught thon to do, and for that 
reason do nothing wrong. It will be necessary in sentences of this 
character to point out distinctly that the first part which ends at *'him,'> 
has three similar members, and that its correllative when is as many 
times repeated; also where these members end; and that each of these 
members is read like the main part to which it belongs, that is, widi 
the bend. The formula of analysis to be used, (we will suppose for 
the above sentence,) must at first be this : definitions of each term em- 
ployed will be dropped as soon as the pupils show that they compre- 
hended them perfectly. This is a compound declarative single com- 
pact sentence of the first form — ^the first part having three members. 
Compound, because it has more than one subject and verb, declara- 
tive, because it declares or states a fact : single compact, because it has 
two parts, each containing a correlative word, of the first form be 
cause both correllatives are expressed ; and three members, because the 
first correllative is three times expressed ; and read with the bend at 
the end of the first part, and of each member of the first part ; and last 
part with perfect close, because it has but one member. If the last part 
has two or more members all are read with partial close except the last 
which is read with perfect close. 

The next step is to take up the double compact sentence. This ex- 
traordinary sentence, a favorite of both ancient and modem orators, 
on account of its magnificent oratorical capacity, and though contain- 
ing the sublimest thought, that ever sprung from the human mind, yet 
is the easiest recognised on account of its strongly marked character* 
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i8ti€8. It is hardly eref, complete, but when so, consists of four parts. 
The first is a negative proposition, the second a reason for the nega- 
tire, the third an affirmative proposition incompatiUe with the nega- 
tive, and the fourth a reason for the affirmative. Example : It was 
not an eclipse that oaased the darkness at the crucifixion of our Lord ; 
for the sun and moon were not relatively in a position to produce an 
eclipse ; but a direct interposition of God ; for, on no other supposition 
can we account for it 

Small children ought to be taught to describe the above class of aen- 
tences somewhat in this manner. The first part says, what we do not 
believe, the second part gives the reason why we do not believe it, the 
third says what we do believe, and the fourth part why we believe 
it. In analynng it, they ought to state what class of sentence it is : 
that it is a doulde compact sentence, because it has parts saying wha^ 
we do not believe and what we do, and reasons for each, that it has 
two, three, or four parts expressed, as the case may be, stating what 
part they are, the first and second, the first, second and third, the first, 
third and fourth, or all the parts, telling which part each proposition is, 
and why, tmd that the first part only is read with the bend, and all the 
other parts with partial Or perfect close according to the number ex- 
pressed. This sentence like the single compact may have a series of 
similar members in each part, most commonly in the first, in that case 
each member of the first part is read with the bend. Children find 
very little difficulty in recognising compact sentences, whether single 
or douUe. 

The next class of sentences is the loose sentence, so called, because 
it contains two or more independent but related propositions. Exam* 
pie : Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations ; baptising them in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to 
' observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you, and lo, I am with 
you always, even to the end of the world. In this sentence, it will be 
perceived, there are four distinct, but related propositions. Primary 
pupils should be taught to describe this sentence as containing, two 
or more (as the case may be) distinct, but related thoughts, stating the 
number, and pointing out the limits of each ; and that each except the 
last is read with partial dose ; the last with perfect close. 

The propositions of a loose sentence may be considered separately, 
simple or compound sentences ; and if compound, either close or com* 
pact, and in that case they are read like the class to which they be- 
long, except the closes which must be partial, if not &e kst proposi- 
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tion, and perfect if the last. Pupils must be required to analyse these 
propositions, classify and read them just as if they were independent 
sentences. Examples: Poor men must love those who are kind and 
good to them ; and the rich must bear in mind all that they have 
came from God. James used to say to each boy, If you are a good 
boy, you will be a good man ; but if you are a bad boy, you wilT be 
a bad man. In the first sentence, \he propositions, being compound, 
are close ; in the second, the propositions are each a single compact of 
the second form, having but one correlative word expressed, and as a 
matter of course each mu^ be read like a compact with the bend at 
boy, the termination of the first part in each. 

This exhausts the analysis except the sub-class, semi-interrogauve ; 
this is analysed as the class to which it belongs, and the declarative 
part read as the class is to which it belongs, and the interrogative with 
the same slide as its class of interrogatives. Examples of the cIo<e : 
Peter said unto him, Lord, speakest thou this parable unto us, or unto 
all? Of the compact Though his wealth was that of the Lydian 
king in the plenitude of his prosperity and glory, yet was he happy ? 
The baptism of John : whence was it ? The first, contains a double 
interrogative, and the interrogative part is read with the double slide, 
the declarative part ending at him, is read with the bend, because it is 
the finished part of the simple sentence : " Peter said unto him ; and 
with the bend at Lord, because it is a compellative : The second is a 
dngle compact of the first form, correlative words, "though" and 
" yet ;" first part ending with " glory" declarative, therefore ending 
with the bend ; second part a definitive interrogative, therefore read 
with the upward slide ; the third a loose sentence, first proposition a 
simple declarative sentence, therefore read with partial close ; the sec- 
ond a simple indefinite interrogative, therefore read with the downward 
slide. 

We have now given as extended a view as is practicable of our idea 
of teaching the art of reading in a primary school ; and as it is taugh 
more or less in the St. Louis Public Schools. This system of analysis 
is kept up through the Third and Fourth Readers, and when the Fifth, 
or the Course of Reading, is taken up, the more minute parts of analy- 
sis, together with punctuation based upon it, is taught. We may hereaf- 
ter give a full exposition of our views upon this subject in its advan- 
ced stages, and how it is now taught by those who thoroughly under- 
stand it in our schools ; and give the result as justified by the facts 
which have fallen under our observation. Editor. 
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CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

In this number we present an engraving of the Central High 
School, now in progress of erection in this city, on the corner of Olive 
and Fifteenth streets. The lot on which it stands fronts one hundred 
and fifty feet, on Olive street, by one hundred and six feet in depth ; 
it was purchased some eighteen months ago for $17,970 00. The 
building alone, as contracted for, will cost about $45,000 00, including 
desks and chairs ; and will be the most expensive school house in the 
west, and most complete one for convenience and adaptation in the 
Union. There is no measure that the board ever passed upon, that is 
more creditable to their liberality, more important to the citizens, or that 
will redound more to the credit and character of the St. Louis public 
schools, than that of erecting this magnificent structure, which is not 
only an ornament to the city, a monument of its munificence, but a 
model school house to the whole country. 

There can be no greater folly, than for men to whom has been in- 
trusted the educational concerns of a large and flourishing commumty, 
to enter upon a career of experiments, and waste money upon them, 
when there have been years of experirnqnting by those, who, in the 
older communities, were the pioneers of educational reform and im* 
provement. School architecture, especially in the city of Boston, has 
been the subject of a long series of experiments, which has cost that 
city hundreds of thousands of dollars. There is nothing connected 
with a school house, either as to convenience, comfort, healthiness, effi- 
ciency, heating, ventilation, &c., which has not been the subject of long 
and expensive experiment in that city, until th^ perfection of which 
she now boasts in her school houses has been attained. To her was 
assigned the noble mission of being the pioneer in this great work, 
and nobly has she performed it. She has solved the problems con- 
nected with it, at great expense and labor, not only for herself but also 
for the whole country ; and those who wish for information anywhere 
have only to keep their eyes open, and see what has been done there 
as to architecture, to ascertain what they want here, or elsewhere. 
Another great folly is, where the wants of a community demand in- 
creased and superior accommodation for school purposes, to build a 
house that is behind the age in improved architecture. We then 
again say that it is creditable not only to the liberality, but to the intel- 
igence of the board, that they have undertaken the erection of a house 
Vol., I.— No8. 8, 9, & 10. 19 
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not only embracing all the most modern improvements in school archi- 
tecture, but adding others which experience has suggested elsewhere ; 
or which were deemed advantageous, by those engaged in the work of 
education here. 

We do not know that we can trace the St. Louis High School gene- 
alogically to the Boston schools ; but these we believe are the facts: 
The " Free Academy *' in the city of New York, was modelled after 
the latest improved Boston school houses. The Central High School 
building in Cincinnati, which is now said to be the best school building 
in the country, took the Free Academy of New York for its model, 
and improved upon it. 

When the subject to build a high school in this city commenced to 
be agitated, we accidentally met Mr. Rumbold, the architect, and were 
informed by him that he was going on business to Cincinnati. We 
immediately suggested that as there was such a question in agitation 
as building a high school here, that a drawing and plan of the Cincin- 
nati building might be procured to be used as a basis for our ow^n. 

We, therefore, gave Mr. Rumbold a letter of introduction to Mr, 
H. H. Barney, then principal of said high school, now commis- 
sioner of common schools of the state of Ohio, and who had origi- 
nated and matured ihe plan of said Central High' School The 
letter stated that our school board contemplated the erection of a simi- 
lar building here, and that it would be taken as a favor, if he would 
not only let Mr. R. get a plan of the building, but also if he would 
give such suggestions for improvement as his experience ift the house 
suggested, after a trial of teaching in it several years. These were 
all generously given by Mr. Barney. Hence the origin of the plan 
for the St. Louis High School, which embodies all Mr. Barney's sug- 
gestions of improvement, together with those of the architect, and the 
St. Louis teachers. We have then no hesitation in pronouncing the 
St. Louis building the most complete school house in the country. 

The building in its extreme length is one hundred and six feet four 
inches ; and extreme width eighty-four feet, that is, including towers 
and transepts. The body of the building is eighty-four feet, by sixty- 
seven; main height seventy-one feet; and to the apex of the roof 
eighty-six feet. Front square tower, used respectively in each story 
for reception room, library, museum, and astronomical observatory, 
one hundred and six feet high. Octagonal tower flanking each corner, 
one hundred and two feet high ; finished with ogee pinnacled roofs. 
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ornamental crotchets on each angle, terminated with large foliated 
finials. The wings or transepts on the sides, are thirteen by seventeen 
feet, with large gothic windows, seven by thirty-four feet, filled with 
tracery and with og^ee crocheted hood moulding, and finial. A similar 




window is in the large square front tower. All the windows have 
large cast iron hood mouldings to be painted in imitation of stone ; 
buttress caps, siring courses, and wall copings, also, of cast iron, and 
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finished in the lame manner ; roof covered with slate, with copper 
gutters. Transverse and longitudinal halls, divide the first and second 
stories into four rooms each, and each room capable of accommodating 
seventy scholars. The desks are supported in an entire new style. 




by means of a cast iron peristyle, with large pedestal and four daws 
for screws ; peristyle placed in the centre of the desk, adding much to 
the comfort, cleanliness,'quiet, and free ventilation of the room. The 
desks are made of cherry and varnished. The chairs, which are on 
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the arm chair fkahiOB, are supported similarly to desks, move on a 
pii^t 80 as to tarn one-^varter way roand, and ihe iron work of both 
desk and chairs are neatly bronzed. Wardrobe rooms in the towers, 
are attached to eaoh sohool reottiy with hydrant, and iron sinks for 




SECOND STORY 



waging and drinking; purposes. The phikMophical and diemical leo* 
lure room in the basement, is sixty-one feet by thirty-one feet, with 
apparatus rooms in towers, with sinks and water ; also, two fire places 
at each end df the room for experiments in chemistry and jMosophy. 
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The other basement is used by three furnaces for heating the huilding. 
The upper, or great hall in the third story, being the fuU size of the 
building, is large and conunodious, capable of accommodating six 
hundred persons. A large platform, twenty feet deep, and the width 




of the building is at the south end of the hall, to be used by scholars 
on examination day, and for recitation, declamation, and reading their 
exercises ; also, for a stand for lecturers. There is a retiring room 
behind the platform in the front tower, for scholars to prepare them« 
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selves for performing respective parts in dialogue, &c. From this re- 
tiring room a flight of stairs ascends to the astronomical observatory. 
The rooms in the octagonal towers of this story are intended for com- 
mittee rooms for directory, or for private conference of teachers and 
parents, or friends, at general exercise, or on examination day. There 
are two museum rooms in the second story of the transepts, one for 
males and the other for females. The entrance or reception room« 
for strangers and parents, is in the first story of the observatory, or 
front square tower on Olive street. Over the reception room is the 
library room. Perfect and thorough ventilation is aimed at, and the 
latest improvements to attain it adopted. The stairs are broad and 
direct, giving free and easy access to, and from the building at all 
times, and securing against all accidents in case of alarm of fire, &c. 
All the finishing of the school rooms and halls, are to be grained oak 
and varnished. Wardrobe rooms are to be supplied with double 
clothes' hooks; halls with umbrella racks, troughs, and places for 
overshoes, all made of cherry and varnished. 

We have seen some of the best school houses in the eastern cities ; 
we have conversed with those who have seen every school house of 
note in the country, and whose judgment acquired both by experience 
and observation is unquestionable ; and explained our plans and ar- 
rangements to them, and they have given it as their opinion, that ours 
is the most perfect plan of a school house they have ever seen, and 
in every way it is a model for a school house. Editoe. * 



[From the MiaBoari Demoont.] 

OBITUARY-ORESTES A. TICB. 



<< The most instructive chapter in the comprehensive records of phil- 
osophy is example. There its principles are illustrated in action ; its 
spirit typified in life. By this agency has the Divine Being most per- 
fectly revealed himself ; and by it in the moral economy of his uni- 
verse, are the virtuous energies of humanity continually revealed." 

Thus speaks one of the most accomplished and popular writers of 
the age ; and so true is it that example is the great teacher, that all 
the precepts fall powerless upon the heart when unaccompanied by its 
enforcements. With these views, and for the encouragement of youth, 
the writer of this desires to leave upon record a brief notice of one, 
who but a few days ago, in the full vigor of health, promised a useful 
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and brilliant future, and whom but yesterday, his brief life ended, we 
followed to the grave and paid the last sad office of friendship. 

Orestes A. Tice was a youth of no ordinary abilities. Amiable^ in 
disposition, and possessing an intellect of remarkable vigor and activity, 
the St. Louis High School has, in his decease, lost one of its brighest 
ornamects and promising members. 

A year ago, he presented himself, with other candidates, for admis- 
sion mto the high school, and such were bis acquirements that he 
passed triumphantly the test of the examination, being twelve per dpnt. 
higher than the average scholarship of those who were admitted, though 
many were his seniors by six or seven years ; yet being but ten and a 
half years old, he was, by the rules of the school, too young for admit- 
tance by ahnost two years. The Board of Directors, however, upon 
being made acquainted with the facts, passed a special resolution for 
his admission. He was thus the youngest member admitted, or that 
probably ever will be admitted into the high school. Since then his 
progress has been such as fully to justify the expectations formed of 
him. In the various branches of- study to which his attention was di- 
rected, he bravely maintained his standing side by side with those elder 
than himself. In mathematical science he exhibited remarkable tal- 
ents, applying to the most difficult problems an acuteness of analysis 
rarely equalled. Besides the study of the Latin and German lan- 
guages, which were regular school exercises, he had, under private 
tuition, acquired a considerable knowledge of the French language. 

Thus, although at a young and tender age, he was successfully pur- 
suing a varied and extensive course of study, a course usually requir- 
ing the vigor of a more mature intellect and more advanced years to 
enter upon with hope of success. While in the various branches of 
Study, his progress was beyond his years, he exhibited in composition 
a talent truly extraordinary. Skill in this exercise is usually the growth 
of years of toil and labor — not so in this case. His command of lan- 
guage — ^his facility of expressing his thoughts— his minuteness of ob- 
servation — ^gave to his description of whatever came under his notice 
a daguerreotype likeness. I append, as a specimen of his talent in 
this respect, a series of papers prepared for his exercises in composi- 
tion, and read in the High School. These papers possess an interest 
not only as being the production of one so young, but as life-like pic- 
tures of places of national interest. During last summer he visited, in 
company with his father, most of the eastern cities, and kept a journal 
of what he saw for his mother, which shows the same minuteness of 
observation and talent for description. 

In his deportment, he was manly and respectful to his elders, win- 
ning their respect and confidence. His kindness of heart and amia- 
bility of disposition gained the affection of his schoolmates and made 
him a favorite. He was a regular attendant of sabbath school, where 
he learned those precepts of morality, which, when put in practice 
adorn the character. By those who knew him best, he was never 
known to utter a profane word, or use vulgar language, and by his 
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avoiding the association of those boys vriio did, he showed the firm- 
ness of his own principles. 

He never quarreled with his playmates. He loved peace, and if any 
difference arose between his playmates, he often acted as a peace- 
maker, adjusting the difficulty to the satisfaction of all, thus securing 
respect for himself and influence over them. 

Above all, he was a lover of truth ; a noble trait of a noble mind* 
It may be safely affirmed that he who loves truth for its own sake, who 
yields a ready and hearty obedience to its dictates, can never go far 
astray. This was a crowning grace of his character, giving symme- 
tery to the whole. Such is a brief, and I am aware, very imperfect 
outline of the character of Orestes A. Tice. The loss of one so 
lovely, so talented, so amiable, so high*minded, so honorable and pro« 
mising,it may well be conceived, has fallen with crushing weight upon 

E rents of whom he was the idol, and who had formed the brightest 
pes of him, in the future ; and one who has a heart to feel for the 
sorrows of humanity must sympathise with them in their overwhelm- 
ing bereavement. Those who have followed to the tomb the tenderest 
atid loveliest of their household, only can fathom their sorrow, and 
know how vain and unavailing are all attempts at consolation. They 
may know and have an abiding confidence that their tender flower 
has been transplanted from a cold and cheerless world of sorrow, sin, 
and death, to the bright flelds of immortality^ there to expand in a more 
lovely proportion, and to shed its fragrance through all eternity ; but, 
ah ! the empty chair, the vacant place, the thousand endearments that 
linger to remind them every moment, to remind them of the irrepara- 
ble loss, strike still deeper their wounded hearts, and place them be- 
yond the reach of comfort and consolation. We can only give them 
our sympathy, but to relieve them is beyond the reach of mortals. 

J. D. L. 



MY VISIT TO WASHINGTON CITY. 
BY oassTxa a. tiob. 

It was at half-past 10 o'clock, A. M., on the 4th of August, 1853, 
that we arrived at Washington City. It having rained during the 
night, the air had the softness, and the trees and fields, the freshness 
and verdure of spring* The first thing that struck my attention was 
the dome of die Capitol, peering over Sie trees that grow in the public 
grounds. Through the. opening in the trees I caught an occasional 
glimpse of the boidy of the building ; the building being pure white 
marble, contrasted beautifully with the greenness of the trees. 

The capitol, standing on a natural mound of about thirty feet in ele- 
vation, the slopes of which are planted with trees and shrubbery, both 
it and the trees of the public grounds, stand out in bold relief above 
the surrounding houses, and have a very imposing appearance, as you 
approach the city by laihroad. The railroad station ia about haU a 
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mile north of the Capitol. We walked to our place of lodging on 
Pennsylvania avenue, about three squares west of the Capitol. Having 
deposited our baggage, we sallied forth to see some of the objects of 
interest about the city. The first place we visited was the President's 
house. It stands about a mile and a half west of the Capitol, at the 
extreme end of Pennsylvania avenue, it is built of white marble, and 
stands on the northern edge of the public grounds, which contain about 
forty acres. This ground slopes southwardly towards the Potomac 
river, and is shaped in that direction like a half moon. It is beauti- 
fully laid out into walks, and planted with shade trees and shrubbery. 
The whole enclosure is covered by a rich growth of blue grass, which 
is carefully kept short by men employed about the grounds, who also 
attend to the shrubbery, and the flower garden. Th^ trees are of every 
variety found in the American forest, together with several varieties of 
European species. Under their dense foliage are placed cast iron 
settees, on which visitors to the grounds may rest themselves. On the 
eastern and western part of this ground, the trees are planted very 
densely ; but in the central part, in front of the President's house, is 
an open vista, looking down the Potomac river, which here turns south- 
wardly, and on which may be seen in the distance, the ships and 
schooners which ascend the river thus far. Immediately beyond the 
ground is the basin of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. Beyond this 
is a narrow neck of land called the Mall, having a slight elevation upon 
which Washington's monument is now being erected.^ Immediately 
beyond the Mall is the Alexandria bridge across the Potomac river. 

The public grounds attached to the President's house are beautifully 
laid out in walks, winding in every direction. These walks are about 
fifteen feet wide, and gently rounded, so that they appear like the seg- 
ment of a huge column buried in the earth. They are composed of a 
very stiff, brownish, yellowish clay and gravel, the gravel varying in 
size, from a pea to a robbin's egg, rolled smooth and hard by an im- 
mense granite roller, weighing several tons. The rolling takes place 
after every rain, thus making the walks so firm and hard that a horse's 
hoof would make no impression on it. The gravel is so firmly im- 
bedded in the clay as not to give way under foot, and, in fact, so hard 
pressed into it, as to make it almost impossible to pick one of them out 
with a knife. On the sides of these walks are gutters of tiles, to carry 
off the water. 

PRESIDENTS HOUSE. 

The President's house is familiarly known as the White House, from 
its being built of pure white marble. It stands on the highest point of 
the grounds, and fronts to the south. I suppose it is 150 feet front, 
and three stories high. It has a large portico in front, up which 
to the second story lead two winding stairs, with iron railings. These 
railings were covered over with several species of vines in full bloom. 
I discovered a beautiful variety of the trumpet flower in full Uoom 
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among the vines. Though these vines were very beautiful to the eye, 
yet the odor was so offensive and strong as to ahnost make me sick 
while I stood on the portico. From the foot of the stairs east and 
west, extends a beautiful flower garden, of every variety of annuals 
and flowery shrubs ; the western garden extending to the large iron 
gate which forms the western entrance to the grounds. In front of 
Uie President's house are flower beds ; one of these is in the form of 
an immense star, and another in that of a heart ; these occupy the 
centre of the vista, I formerly spoke of, as overlooking the Potomac 
river. 

THfe CAPITOL. 

This edifice is situated in the Capitol square, (if so it may be 
called,) for it is not in the shape of a square, but oblong, and is 
shaped like a horse shoe magnet, with its rounded turned west, fronting 
centrally on Pennsylvania avenue. So that this section of the avenue 
terminates eastwardly at the Capitol, and westwardly at the President's 
house, the two edifices being about a mile and a half distant from each 
other. 

The Capitol is situated on the brow of a hill which slopes very gently 
towards the east, but abruptly towards the west ; forming, in fact, a 
bluff about twenty feet in elevation, and about thirty yards west of the 
Capitol. This bluff is about as steep and high as the Big Mound, in 
St. Louis, and forms a semi-circle, running from side to side of the 
square : and touching the iron fence on both sides, some twenty feet 
west of the northwest and southwest corners of the new north and 
south wings of the Capitol. 

The top is finely levelled to the edf?e, and the slope downwards is 
about as steep as the ascent of the Big Mound, and is finely sodded 
with blue grass, and planted here and there with small shrubbery and 
some trees. From the foot of the slope, the grounds form an inclined 
plane westwardly, and I suppose the part west of the Capitol included 
in the public grounds, is about twenty acres. The whole of the Capi- 
tol square, is enclosed by an iron fence. Opposite all the avenues that 
terminate on it, are iron gates leading into the grounds. Those open- 
ing on Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey avenues, lead to fine 
paved walks of polished blue stone, about two feet square. These 
walks run from these gates to the foot of the marble steps, by which 
you ascend the slope of the terrace to the Capilol. These stones are 
of a blue color, and contain much mica, so that they have a bright me- 
talic appearance. They are neatly fitted together like the marble 
flooring in the hall of the Planter's House, St. Louis. 

[ I have already described the terrace that runs from side to side of 
the Capitol square : it is semi-circular in form, and about as high as 
the Big Mound in St. Louis. Up this terrace directly opposite the 
west firont of the Capitol, runs a flight of marble steps, on reaching 
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the top of the terrace, there is a paved walk similar to those I have 
described as being in the grounds below. The walk, after running 
about thirty feet towards the Capitol, divides into two branches, one 
leading north and the other south, around the naval monument at the 
foot of the west portico of the Capitol. The top of this terrace is 
planted with shrubbery and fl6wers. Where these walks divide, two 
gravelled walks diverge, one running north and the other south, par- 
allel to the edges of the terrace, to near the new wings of the Capitol, 
and then return and terminate at the foot of the stairs that lead up the 
portico of the Capitol. The Naval Monument was erected in memory 
of Decatur, Woodsworth, Israel, Stephens, and MacDonough, the five 
naval officers, who fell in naval engagement before Tripoh, about the 
beginning of this century. It is erected in an artificial pond of an oval 
shape, in front of the west portico of the Capitd. This pond is about 
fifty feet in its greatest diameter^ and about fifteen feet deep. It is 
fed by a fountain under the portico of the Capitol. It is fiUed widi 
gold fishes, some of which are nearly a foot in length, and I saw also 
some coal-black fishes mixed in with them. An iron fence surrounds 
this pond, and in the centre rises the monument. This monument is 
square, and has a base of dark granite. On the top of this granite 
base, rests a huge square block of white marble, finely chiselled on 
each side, into pannels, on which are inscribed the names of the heroes 
it commemorates. This block is about eight feet square, and twelve 
feet high, on the top of it rises a pyrtunidal shaft about twenty feet 
high, on which are sculptured all manner of naval devices, sea-mon* 
sters, sea-shells, and plants, and surmounted by the crown of immor- 
tality. On the corners of the tablet, at the base of the shaft, are fine 
figures of pure white marble statuary. On one corner is placed the 
statue of a youth, with a book in his hand, besides him stands a statue 
of the Goddess of History, pointing out to him the crown of immortality 
at the top of the shaft. I could not make out what the figures on the 
other corners represented, but they are all grand and beautifuL The 
hands of the Goddess of History was defaced by the British, when 
they took and burnt the Capitol, after the battle of Bladenburg. The 
thumb and finger broken off have been restored, but so clumsily as to 
attract attention to the injury.] 

Non — ^Tbe abore iseliided in brackets was his laet oomporition, and was read in nbod 
the week previoiiB to his death, whieb ooonned on the 16th Febnu^y, 1864. Aged etom 
yean, seven months and seventeen days. 



THE DEPARTED, 

I can not make him dead ! 

His fair buddj head 
Is ever bounding round my studv chair ; 

Yet when my eyes, now dim 

With tears, I turn to him, 
The vision vanishes — he is not there ! 
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I walk my parlor floor, 

And through the open door, 
I hear a foot fall on his chamber stair ; 

I'm stepping toward the hall 

To give the boy a call ; 
And then begin to think — ^he is not there ! 

I know his face is hid 

Under the coffin lid ; 
Closed are his eyes ; cold is his forehead fair, 

My hand that marble felt ; 

O'er it in prayer I knelt ; 
Yet my heart whispers — ^he is not there ! 

I cannot make him dead 

When passing by the bed, 
So long watched over with parental care. 

My spirit and my eye 

Seek it inquiringly, 
Before the thought comes that — ^he is not there f 

When at the cool, grey break 

Of day, from sleep I wake, 
With my first breathing of the morning air, 

My soul goes up with joy, 

To Him who ^ave my boy ; 
Then come the sad thought that — he is not there! 

When at the day's calm close. 

Before we seek repose, 
Pm with his mother, offering up our prayer ; 

What'er I may be sayingt 

I am in spirit praying 
For our boy's welfare, though, he is not there j 

Not there ! where then is he ? 

The form I used to see. 
Was but the raiment that he used to wear. 

The grave that now doth press 

Upon that cairt-off dress, 
Is but his wardrobe locked — he is not there! ' j 

He lives ! in all the past 

He lives ! nor to the last. 
Of seeing him again will I despair ; 

In dreams I see him now ; 

And on his angel brow, 
I see it written, <' Thou shalt meet me there /" 

Yes, wt all live to God ! 

Father, thy chastening rod, 
So help us, thine afflicted ones, to bear, 

Tnat in the spirit land 

Meeting at thy right hand, 
'Twill be our joy to find that— he ib there! 
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MEANS OP ADVANCING EDUCATION. 



After one number more this journal will be suspended having com- 
pleted one volume. This we are obliged to do from considerations over 
which we have no control. It was not started with a view of making 
money out of it, but for the purpose of exciting an interest in, and diffus- 
ing knowledge respecting one of the most important subjects that can in- 
terest mankind. Our success pecuniarly has been about what we ex- 
pected, and perhaps in the end will keep us from losing much, if any- 
thing by it. But we have been disappointed in one thing, and that is in 
the aid of pen upon which we had largely calculated, but which has 
almost entirely failed. Calculating upon this aid^ we could not tell what 
.task we were imposing upon ourselves when we undertook to edit it. 
Since then our official duties have been more than doubled^ and calling 
for all our individual time ; we have, therefore, no time left for editing a 
journal, though still willing to do our part, either with purse or pen to- 
wards it. We have, therefore, no alternative before us but to discon- 
tinue its publication, at least, for the present. 

Our aim has been to furnish a journal that would deviate somewhat 
from the trodden path ; take a wider range than journals of this kind 
ordinarily do ; and interest all those who are devoted to, or feel an inter* 
est in the great subject of human culture. How we have succeeded in 
this, is not for us to say. We will^ however, call the attention to cer- 
tainly a new feature in the conduct of an educational periodical, and one 
that must be taken up and pursued by others, if these periodicals are to 
be of much avail in advancing educational improvements ; and that is of 
explaining and giving an opiuion of the merits, or demerits of the educa- 
tional works that are knocking for admission into the public schools. It 
must have been observed that the grave is not more silent than the differ- 
ent periodicals devoted to education in the various states, are upon the 
systems contined in various books. Certainly this is not a subject of 
indifference, and therefore passed by because of its insignificance , but it 
is passed by in silence because they dure not speak out. Look at our 
periodical, and that of every other, and you will find that it is made an 
advertising medium of publishers of school books from all parts of the 
union. These advertisements go largely towards sustaining the expense 
of publication, perhaps one half and more: if a decided preference be 
given for one work over others treating upon the same subject, then the 
publishers of those works, which are not commended, withdraw their 
advertising. The journal is therefore muzzled, and it dare not speak out, 
however meritorious and superior a work may be that appears, and how- 
ever advantageous its introduction in the schools might be. We have . 
overstepped these limits prescribed by common consent, and have given 
a decided preference for such works as we believed to be without rivals 
in their different departments, and the reasons upon which that prefer- 
ence is founded. We may not have selected the most meritorious works, 
and our judgment may have been at fault in judging of the merits of 
those that we did select, yet we have honestly, unequivocally, and fear- 
lessly expressed our opinion, and it is for others to consider that opinion 
and form their own judgment of it. A new invention in mechanics is 
immediately heralded by the presses devoted to the mechanics arts, and 
all others throughout the land ; and why should not a new invention in 
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the art of teaching, of cultivattDg the miod, and of invigorating the in- 
tellectual facilities 1 Or are there no more improvements to be made in 
the highest of all departments, human culture, upon which depends all 
future progress and improvement in the human race? We take it, that 
in this department, improvements and inventions are the most important 
that can engage the human mind ; and that the era of improvement in it 
has just dawned upon the world. We do not wish to be understood that 
the works we have commended, or rather the systems contained in 
those works, are considered faultless by us, or beyond the reach of im- 
provement themselves, for we do not so consider them, and are even 
ready to suggest improvements for defects we have discovered. Nor do 
we indiscriminately condemn works that we have not commended. If a 
branch of education is to be taught scientifically, then we go for the book, 
or books treating on that branch, which have the most science in them. 
Those that pretend to no science, of coarse, stand all on an equal footing, 
and are to be preferred or rejected upon grounds independent of science. 
For instance, the reading books by different authors, (and their name is 
legion,) which do not develop the principles of the ait of reading, and 
form them into a science, all stand upon the same footing, and are to be 
preferred upon grounds independent of scientific considerations. Those 
considerations may be as various as the tastes of the individuals making 
the selection ; but if the scientific arrangement and philosophical develop- 
ment of the principles of the branch to which it is devoted, were the 
consideration, perhaps there would not be a dissenting voice as to which 
was the best book. We, therefore, shall class as first for the means of 
advancing education, the independence and freedom of the educational 
press ; independent as to the opinions it shall utter, and free to promul- 
gate them even when founded in error. The utterance of erroneous 
opinions would elicit discussion ; and discussion would not only enlighten 
the public, but would give some vivacity to what is now so stale ond in- 
sipid in so many of the publications referred to. We would^ therefore, 
advise that a national educational periodical be established, which will not 
only take a higher literary position than the journals now published, but 
which shall not be trammelled in uttering whatever opinion it may form 
of educational systems and machinery, which is ever changing in form, 
and taking a more scientific aspect in every branch of knowledge. 

The next means of advancing education is the dififusion of more knowl- 
edge among teachers, and insisting upon higher intellectual acquire- 
ments. The lawyer, the physician, the theologian, the chnmist, the 
philosopher, 6cc., when they enter upon the duties of their profession 
regard that they have but rairly cemmenced their studies, and expect 
future eminence only in proportion as they avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities for obtaining that fuller information, which practice, experiencot 
observation, and study, place within their reach. I regret that with 
teachers this is less so than is desirable. And that an author of an edu- 
cational work should sometimes present himself before them, and that 
he should fail of being heard or appreciated because he is too far in ad- 
vance of the age, are humiliating facts that such attainments, as incessant 
study will ^ive, are very rare. Several such authors ai'e now pleading for 
a hearing m vain, because those, for whose benefit they have labored in 
elevating their profession and increasing its usefulness and efficiency, 
have neither the inclination nor capacity to look into and appreciate their 
labors. 
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Another means of raising the standard of education, la for the legisla- 
ture to deprive the State superintendents of the power to introduce such 
school books into the schools as they may recommend. We object to 
thb in the first place, because many of these superintendents are politi- 
cians by profession, who know more of the workings of the machineries 
by which a caucus is gove rned, or a convention controled and organized, 
than they do of the workings and organization of schools. At best few 
of them are practical teachers, and therefore unfit to prescribe text books . 
in the branches of study, however pure in intention they may be. We 
object to it also from the fact that as soon as a new superintendent is ap- 
pointed, he is besieged by an army of book agents, who with their pres- 
ents, their agi'eeableness, and the great readiness with which they point 
out errors in rival books, impose upon the good nature of the superin- 
tendent, and get books recommended merely because they are good fel- 
lows, But the last objection is still more serious. It is not unfrequently 
the case that the State Superintendent sets himself up to the highest bid- 
der, and that publisher which gives him the highest per centage of the 
books that will be sold, gets his introduced into the schools. The same ob- 
jections apply but with less force against County Commissioners ; for they 
have to a certain extent the same want of proper qualifications and the 
same temptations besetting them. Perhaps this power in whatever hands 
it may be lodged, is liable to abuse ; but the greater the number of those 
in whose hands it is lodged, the less liable it will be to be abused. We be- 
lieve the teachers are the safest depositories of this trust, first — because 
they are the better judges ; secondly — because their numbers almost 
preclude corruption; and thirdly — as they are to use the instruments 
selected, it is not probable that they would select inferior ones if they 
knew of better. The expression of the teachers might be had through 
a state convention. Another, and the last means of advancing education 
we will mention, are teacher's institutes, held at various points over the 
state, where the teachers in the district can attend, and where they will 
receive for ten days or two weeks in succession, instruction in the best 
mode of teaching the various branches taught in the schools. This not 
only makes more efficient teachers, but diffuses a knowledge of good 
teaching amongst the community ; who take great interest in these 
gatherings of teachers. A lecture each evening at tliese institutes has a 
powerful effect to create an interest in the community on the subject of 
education. 

Of course these institutes as they always are conducted by able and 
experienced teachers, who are not only acquainted with the best methods 
of instruction, but with the best text books will diffuse a general and 
enlightened knowledge on the subject of systems and text books ; which 
before a great while will take measures to secure the best teachers, the 
best systems of instruction, and the best text books to do it with. 

We could mention other means of advancement but must close, unless 
we wish to extend our remarks to an unreasonable length. What we 
have said has proceeded from a conscientious conviction of duty, and not 
from a desire to bring charges or any harsh accusations against any one. 
We think we see a great evil obstructing the progress of human ad- 
vancement, hanging over the future and overshadowing with its gloom the 
rising glories of tJie brighter day we are anticipating ; and we would be 
unfaithful to our trust if we did not expose it, and warn the community 
against it. Editor. 
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To THE Honorable Board of Directors: 

The scholastic year in your schools, which closed this day, has been 
one that has made its mark upon the character of the schools ; increas- 
ing their efficiency, and raising them still higher in the estimation and' 
confidence of the public. During the year events have occurred sad 
and admonitory to us, which interrupted their general administration ; 
sad because the good, the true and the faithful have left their earthly 
toils and gone to their eternal reward ; and admonitory because it gave 
us warning that whatever our hands find to do, to do it quickly, because 
the night cometh when no man can work. I need not inform you I 
allude to the decease of your late worthy and faithful Superintendent, 
Charles A. Putnam, who departed this life on the second day of last 
January. He had contracted the fatal disease of which he died in the 
faithful discharge of the arduous duties of teacher in your schools. In- 
April, 1853, ill-health compelled him to resign and seek in relaxation 
and in the bosom of his family in his native village a restoration of Lis 
health ; but in vain : the fatal disease had made too great progress to- 
be arrested by human art. In May following he was elected by you 
Superintendent of your schools, and he returned in August and en- 
tered upon the discharge of his duties with his characteristic ardor and 
energy. He, however, soon found that his health and strength were 
unequal to the task, and talked of resigning early in the Fall, but waa 
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persuaded against it by those to whom he confided his intention. He 
continued actively engaged in the discharge of his duties until within a 
few days of his death, which occurred as already stated at the open- 
ing of the New Year. In him the Board has lost an active, faithful 
and conscientious officer, the schools an enlightened and sincere friend, 
the community a worthy man, and the Church a devoted, exemplary 
Christian. 

Upon his decease, you, without any solicitation on my part, or even 
expressed desire to assume the responsibilities, charged me with the 
Superintendence of your schools. Scarcely had I entered upon the 
discharge of my duties, or taken a survey of the field to ascertain 
what work was required at my hand, when I was overwhelmed and 
crushed by a domestic bereavement that totally incapacitated me for 
weeks and even months to discharge the duties efficiently. The 
schools, therefore, have not, during the scholastic year just ended, had 
that strict and close supervision that is desirable, and which in some of 
them is absolutely necessary to give them efficiency. That under the 
state of things they have retarded neither in discipline nor system of 
instruction, but actually advanced in both, is conclusive proof of the 
devotedness, capacity and faithfulness of the teachers in your employ. 
It ia but just to remark that for devotion to their profession, profes- 
sional skill and ability, and faithfulness in the discharge of their duties, 
the teachers of the St. Louis Public Schools are not excelled by those 
of any city in the Union. The condition of their respective schools is 
the best evidence of their devotedness and faithfulness, and the une- 
qualled system of instruction, for simplicity, thoroughness and effi- 
ciency, is a monument of their skill, ability and qualification, which 
needs only to be known to be approved, admired and appreciated. 

It was a fortunate circumstance to popular education in St. Louis 
that there was neither a Board of Directors, nor any officer charged 
with the supervision of the schools, who, with ^^ malice prepensr^^^ at- 
tempted to give St. Louis an educational system. That work was left, 
either by accident or design, to the persons properly qualified for it, 
the teachers ; they could not only better than any one else arrange its 
details, determine upon the practicability of proposed measures, but 
they, having determined the object to be attained and the means of its 
attainment, could faithfully carry every measure proposed into complete 
and triumphant efiea. How completely and successfully this has 
been done, is evident from the fact that the schools throughout the en- 
.tire city are conducted as to method of instruction in each branch, and 
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in order and discipline, as systematically as though they were all in one 
building, or even in the same room under a single head. A scholar 
can change schools from the remotest parts of the city, without any loss 
of time or detriment to his progress. All the questions asked him will 
be, how far he has advanced in the text-books of the various branches, 
and is then placed in the classes that are at the same stages of progress, 
and he proceeds with as much rapidity in his studies, and recites with 
the classes so as not to be distinguished either in manner, formula or 
words from them, and feels no more inconvenience than he would in 
his former school. It is great economy to have schools thus systema- 
tized ; and it saves much perplexity to the pupil, and time and labor to 
both pupil and teacher. The system adopted, first determines the 
work to be done, then the manner of doing it, and lastly, parcels out to 
each grade of schools its proper part. The characteristics of the sys- 
tem are mental training and discipline, and to excite thought and call 
into activity the intellectual faculties, and give them strength and vigor. 
But to have this mental training properly commenced and conducted in 
the primary schools, it was necessary to agree upon a system so that 
all the grades of schools should work with the same design and to the 
same end ; and so much of the plan as required to be carried out in 
the primary schools was explained to the teachers of them ; this was 
effected almost exclusively by the Teacher's Association. Next, the 
Grammar Schools were to take up the system where the primary 
schools left it off, and carry it forward to the extent of the work as- 
signed to them ; and lastly the finishing touch is given to it by the High 
School. It must be obvious to any one who reflects a moment that an 
immense amount of toil and perplexity, both to teacher and pupil, are 
saved by this nice division of labor and precise manner of prescribing 
not only how much service is to be done, but how to do it ; and that it 
is a great economy of time and money, while at the same time an im- 
mense advantage to the pupil. Every teacher, if left to himself, has 
his method of teaching, or else he does not deserve the name of 
teacher : this method no doubt he thinks is the best in the world ; for 
if he did not, he would be very culpable in adopting it. Now, accord- 
ing to the arrangement of our schools, we will suppose that a pupil en- 
ters the Alphabet class in one of them: he will then, according to the 
regular arrangement, pass through the hands of three teachers in the 
Primary School before he attains the Grammar School, and through 
the hands of three more in the Grammar School before he attains the 
High School. We say according to the regular arrangement ; but ac- 
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cording to the length of time of service of teachers, it is probable that 
he would fall into the hands of as least three more on account of 
changes of teacher. Here we would then have a pupil passing through 
the ]jands of at least nine persons, from whom he is receiving mental 
discipline and training, each differing as to method and system. Can 
it by any possibility be expected that his mind will exhibit that full and 
perfect development that it would have acquired by being systematic- 
ally trained and disciplined according to some method, even if that 
method should in some respects be defective ? No one would commit 
his horse to nine different trainers, each having their different ideas 
about training, with the expectation but to have him spoiled ; then why 
should they subject their children to a discipline to which they would 
not their horses ^ There are children in every community, who are 
continually changing from one school to another ; and when such fall 
into the hands of an experienced teacher, who sees into what confu- 
sion and disorder their mental faculties are thrown by \vrong discipline, 
or want of discipline, then the remark is often heard that they are com- 
pletely spoiled, or that their minds are as confused and tangled as a 
hank of yarn. It cannot be denied that there are teachers who, as far 
as method of instruction is concerned, are nothing in advance of the 
systems of the sixteenth century, and who would be in their proper 
places if they could be rolled back three centuries as to time ; there 
are others more modern but still too antiquated for these times of pro- 
gress and improvement. Perhaps nine-tenths would have suited better 
a quarter or a half century ago than now, while but a small minority 
have kept their eyes, their ears, and their hearts open to the progress 
and improvement made in their profession, and have hailed with grati- 
tude the advent of the reformer. 

There are teachers who still teach in dead formulas ; that is, by the 
rule in the book without any why or wherefore. The rule is commit- 
ted to memory, and every example required to be performed is me- 
chanically submitted to the rule, and performed by it, and when the 
pupil can do this he is pronounced educated. Now this process of 
instruction calls but in a limited degree the mental faculties into exer- 
cise, and never can give them any great degree of development. 
There are again those who belong to the transition state ; that is, the 
state wh(!n analysis, that powerful modern instrument of education first 
dawned upon the minds of educators. They, to a certain extent, devi- 
ate from the rule system, and by an analysis defective in form and 
Mmited in extent, explain some of the mysteries of science hid under 
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the dead fonnula of rules. But this defective analysis is not capable 
of revealing in full light all the elements and principles of science, and 
consequently is incapable of exciting the mind into intense activity and 
giving to it a power and a vigor that is almost miraculous. It is only 
under the full blaze of the light that modern analysis sheds upon the path 
of the student, that this can be done, and done so completely that were 
all the dead formulas and rules destroyed or burnt up, the scholar can, 
at any time, and under all circumstances, reproduce them. This is 
education ; education in its true sense ; and such as is produced by the 
system adopted in your schools. 

The system adopted in the St. Louis Public Schools in all the 
branches of study, except one, is not only the most searching and tho- 
roughly analytic, but embraces the latest improvements made in the 
analytic system. Two at least of the authors whose works are used, 
have so far outstripped all their predecessors in the analytic method as 
to defy all competition in the harmonious and scientific development 
they have given to the branches to which they have applied their 
searching analysis, and are too far in advance of the age for nine- 
tenths (perhaps we might have said truly ninety-nine hundreds) of the 
teachers throughout the country. Mr. Greene, the author of the 
Grammar used in your schools, has found this so much the case that 
he has brought out a Grammar called " The Elements," with the es- 
pecial view of accommodating those plodders who are either too timid 
to leave the beaten track, or intellectually too feeble to accompany gen- 
ius when it soars above the fogs and clouds into the clear light of 
science. These works, however, have been completely mastered by 
a majority of your teachers, and the system of analysis contained in 
them as closely applied as it would be by the authors themselves. This 
is what has given your schools that high character for efficiency, and 
which is still carrying them forward to a point higher still, not yet at- 
tained, but which is attainable. The greater credit is due to your 
teachers for this, because the task has been self-imposed. They were 
casting about to see what science, what investigation and what experi- 
ment were doing for the advancement of the cause in which they 
were engaged, and when they discovered what was valuable, they 
asked the Board to introduce it. Its introduction has imposed severe 
and continuous study upon them to master the new principles, and to 
apply them, but they have cheerfully done it and with what success is 
shown by the condition of the schools. Less devoted and less enthu- 
siastic teachers would have found this study too irksome, would have 
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avoided it, and consequently would have persuaded themselves and per- 
haps the Board, too, " that the system was too complicated for practical 
purposes." 

It may not be in-appropos here to give an outline of our system, 
faint to be sure, yet distinct enough to call the attention of the Board 
and of the community to its leading features. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Arithmetic is taught more thoroughly analytic in St. Louis, and more 
precision and exactness is required in it than in any city in the Union. 
It is not deemed sufficient that the pupil obtain the right result of a 
problem, but he is required to explain every step he takes to arrive at 
that solution, the reason for each step, and what he means by the terms 
he employs. And in this he is not allowed to employ language either 
loose or vague that might lead to an inference what he means, but he is 
required to employ such clear, precise and definite language as will con« 
vey in the most pointed terms the principle involved, forcing conviction 
upon the hearer of his correctness, and obtaining a result which is, in- 
deed, a demonstration of the problem. Whatever the number of terms 
employed, or however complex the problem, yet the process of reason- 
ing applied to evolve a solution, is the same as that employed for 
problems of simpler forms, namely, reasoning from multiplicity to 
unity, and from unity to multiplicity again. It is astonishing to observe 
the intellectual vigor this process developes in the pupils, the clear, 
logical deductions they arrive at, and the complex problems they will 
solve with rapidity and ease. The mental training in Arithmetic is 
commenced early in the primary school, and is relied upon to arouse 
the mind into activity and self-reliance. When thus aroused, the mind 
will be in a condition to reason upon all the principles of the science, 
ascertain their reason and necessity, and be able to solve any problem 
in mathematics without ever memorising a rule, or even knowing the 
existence of such a thing as a " rule for solving problems." 

GBAMHAH. 

In Grammar everything is taught that is taught by those who use 
the old system ; namely. Orthography, Etymology, Syntax and Prosody, 
In addition to this, Analysis and Construction are taught. Analysis 
shows how many elements enter into the structure of a sentence, and 
the relative rank of each. Construction shows how these elements are 
combined in a sentence, and their proper position in it. Analysis as- 
certains that there can be but five elements in a sentence, that these 
elements are either words, phrases or clauses, and that two of these 
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being essential to the structure of a sentence are named principal ele- 
ments, and the three others being non-essential are called subordinate 
elements. The principal elements are the subject and the predicate ; 
the subordinate elements, being either modifiers of the subject or of 
the predicate, are the adjective, the objective and the adverbial ele- 
ments. The subject can only be modified by the adjective element, 
and when taken with all its modifications is called the logical subject : 
the predicate can have for its modifier either the adverbial or the ob-, 
jective element or both, and each, if containing a noun, can have an 
adjective element as modifier of that noun. The simple predicate taken 
with all its modifiers, is called the logical predicate. Hence it follows 
that analysis demonstrates that there are two dominant elements in a 
sentence : the subject and the predicate. The first step is to show that 
the subject is the basis of the assertion, and the predicate that which 
is asserted of the subject. The next step is to show that when the 
subject and predicate of a sentence are simple they consist of one 
word each, and therefore the sentence consists. of two words; then a 
simple adjective element is introduced which also must consist of one 
word ; then a compound adjective element which may consist of two 
or more words, but each must be an adjective except the conjunction, 
which may unite them ; and afterwards an adverb is introduced modi- 
fying the adjective which makes the adjective element complex. The 
same course is pursued with the adjective phrase, and the adjective 
clause, which are either simple, compound or complex adjective ele- 
ments as they may or may not contain either similar or dissimilar ele- 
ments. Words are called elements of the first class ; phrases, elements 
of the second class; and clauses elements of the third class. The 
same course is pursued in regard to the predicate and its modifiers, the 
adverbial and objective elements ; each being of the first, second or 
third class, according to its structure, or simple, compound or complex, 
according to its composition. As fast as any of these elements are 
mastered, their offices learned, and the modifying effect produced by 
them comprehended, the pupils are required to construct sentences 
embodying them. These sentences are simple at first, but by degrees 
become more and more complex until every variety of element is 
used and every form of expression employed known to the English 
or any other language. The foundation of the sentence being laid in 
the subject, the pupil adds one element after another until the complete 
idea that he has of the subject is embodied, when of course the sen- 
ence is finished. He then looks at the sentence from a point of view 
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from which he can witness the progress of structure from its com- 
mencement to its completion, and not only sees what material is used 
in its structure, but can determine why that material is used if the best, 
or, if not, what would be better. 

It must be perceived that this is an infinite advance upon the old 
system of merely parsing words ; which consists only in determining 
their class and regimen. The one is a dissection of a lifeless frame 
to determine its composition ; the other is giving a living form and out- 
ward manifestation to the vital energy of thought. In the one case, 
the expression being given, the problem is to find the class of words in 
which it is embodied ; in the other, the expression is an idea, 9nd the 
problem for the learner is not only to find the class of words contained 
in it, but to decide upon the appropriateness or inappropriate ness of the 
terms used in the expression from the nature and clnssification of the 
elements employed. In the one case the learner seeks to know what 
is the class of a word from its external aspect, its termination, position, 
or from auxihary or other outward sign ; in the other the learner is 
placed in sympathy with the speaker or writer in the act of embodying 
thought, to inquire and to determine why one form is chosen and an- 
other rejected ; why one expression, better than another, supplies the 
inner demand ; whether a single word or a group of words best meets 
the want, and what the word or group of words shall be called, not so 
much from its external features as from the idea which it denotes. 

Such being the system pursued in your Public Schools in the branch 
relating to the acquisition of our language, I must express my convic- 
tion that no system better adapted to the purpose can be devised, and 
if persisted in (which it will unless the fatal notion that we are spend- 
ing too much time at it shall prevail), will give our pupils a mastery 
over the elements and resources of our language, a clearness of dic- 
tion, and a power of expression heretofore only possessed by the 
highly gifted, and supposed beyond the attainment of ordinary talents. 

BEADING AND RHETORIC. 

The system of Reading adopted works admirably with this system 
of Grammar. Though some clashing in definitions, yet the intelligent 
teacher will experience no serious difficulty on that account. The sys- 
tem is that of Dr. Mandeville, as contained in his *^ Elements of Read- 
ing and Oratory,*' and is the only scientific method of teaching read- 
ing that I am acquainted with. It is, however, not entirely original 
with Dr. Mandeville, but is essentially that of the celebrated John 
Walker, the Lexicographer, and was first published in his work, the 
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" Elements of Elocution." Walker, however, left ih© work so imper- 
feet as never to command much attention. Dr. Mandeville took the 
matter up where Walker left it, and supplied what was defective in 
Walker. So that now we have a complete analysis of sentential struc- 
ture and can classify every sentence in the English or any other lan- 
guage, according to its structure. Greene's Analysis of Grammar is 
brought into requisition, and applied to ascertain the number of formu- 
las thought assumes when expressed in words. These formulas are 
found to be but three ; or with strict propriety w^e might say two, for 
the loose structure is always found to be a combination of one or both 
the others. Each of these structures has a peculiarity by which it is 
readily recognized and classified. If there be but three formulas in 
which thought is clothed when it is uttered, then there can be but three 
laws of delivery, each applying to its own formula. Consequently 
structure determines not only the formula and delivery, but olso the 
punctuation. Hence the system rests its entire superstructure upon the 
axiom : sentences constructed alike must be read alike and punctuated 
alike." Structure of sentences is thus carried forward one degree 
higher than in Greene's Grammar, and is therefore not only complete 
as to its elements, but as to its class of sentences ; the law of delivery 
is evolved so that the pupil has just as much certainty that he has read 
with rhetorical accuracy, as, when he has solved a mathematical pro- 
blem, he knows he has done so with scientific accuracy. 

This system of reading, like the acquisition of a knowledge of any 
other branch of science, requires close study and application on the 
part of teachers to acquire a thorough knowledge of it, and to enable 
them to instruct their pupils understandingly. But the labor spent upon 
its acquisition will compensate them more than ten-fold in the pleasure 
they will derive from possessing the art of reading well, to say noth- 
ing of the mental vigor the discipline will educe, and the power of nice 
discrimination it will evoke. To the unitiated it at first appears for- 
midable, but in the end it is found the simplest of all systems and the 
only one based upon philosophical principles. 

In the major part of our schools this system is well taught ; in seve- 
ral perfectly ; but in some it lags because the teachers have but a faint 
idea of it. Wherever it is fully mastered and taught, the results are 
even more gratifying than its most sanguine friends anticipated when 
it was introduced. Where it is imperfectly taught, like everything half 
done, it produces, as might be expected, no results to recommend it. 
The result of the experiment has, however, been triumphant, and has 
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forced the conviction upon those who understand it, that reading, as an 
art, so as to make accomplished readers, cannot be taught upon any 
other system. 

Reading in our schools will be much improved when more attention 
is paid to the delivery with emphatic sweeps, a point insisted on by Dr. 
MandeviJle, but which, from the fact that the system has been left out 
of view heretofore in our schools until the Course of Reading was 
reached, has brought too much to be crowded on the pupils at once. 
The system is now commenced in the Primary Schools. 

PDlfCTUATION. 

As has already been stated, punctuation is the natural offspring of 
sentential structure, and in order to punctuate correctly, it is only ne- 
cessary that we understand sentential structure. I am convinced that 
this important branch of education is too much neglected in the educa- 
tional institutions of our country. Perhaps there is no better way of 
ascertaining the defects in systems of education than in observing the 
results they produce. If there has been any defect in a man*s or in a 
people's education, the busy scenes of active life in which they engage 
in after life, will bring that defect in bold relief. And it is the part of 
wisdom, to search out and apply a remedy for such defects as thus 
become apparent. When such defects affect our money-loving and 
money-getting propensities, we are quick enough to search out and 
apply remedies ; but when they affect us so remotely as literature does 
we cannot see nor appreciate their importance. Literature, however, 
in some of its branches, is now a power which if any one can wield, 
he can command not only the hearts and purses of the community, but 
control its judgment, and direct its destiny. We are now approaching 
the close of the era of demagoguism, .empiricism, charlatanism, hum- 
bugery, superficiality, and pretention in every form. The approaching 
era will demand positive, instead of negative qualities, a reason instead 
of a dictum, a reality instead of a pretension, knowledge instead of 
cunning, and the art of using such instruments effectually as are ne- 
cessary to satisfy the wants of the community in these respects. Are 
we educating the coming generation to meet this want? 

We boast of living in a progressive, or as some prefer calling it, a 
fast age ; but an examination of the literature a hundred or even fifty 
3'ears ago, will convince any one that, as a general thing, we do not 
produce as good scholarship now as was produced then. In the finish 
and polish of sentences, in the command of words, in a mastery over 
he resources of our language, and in perspicuity of presenting ideas, 
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and in arranging them in order, the present race of scholars is unques- 
tionably inferior to our ancestors. In the matter under consideration, 
of punctuation, for instance, a matter unquestionably of the highest 
importance, as it is at present, it *^ is chaos come again.'* No one can 
read a modem book understandingly, who pays any regard to its punc- 
tuation, so clumsily and erroneously is it now done. But with the old 
books from Milton down to Johnson and Goldsmith, this is not the 
case. Errors there are to be sure, but they are not of such a kind as, 
if uncorrected, they will hide or obscure the meaning. In books of 
the present day, and in even School Readers, it is not uncommon to 
find a period where there only ought to be a comma, and the dash 
(used only by our ancestors as a rhetorical pause), is now substituted 
for any and every pause, has no determinate value or office of itself, 
and by its frequent recurrence destroys the beauty and pleasing effect 
of a printed page. The ancients did not punctuate ; it is a modern 
invention ; and it was, and is intended us a guide to the reader, mark- 
ing out the sense, and consequently the delivery. This, in conse- 
quence of the chaotic slate into which it has fallen, it no longer does; 
but he who would penetrate to the meaning of an author, must disregard 
the punctuation, or re-punctuate the book, if he would succeed. True, 
many authors and journalists now-a-days do not punctuate, except the 
limits of a sentence ; leaving to the compositor the intermediate punc- 
tuation ; and to this, in part, may be owing the great amount of mis- 
punctuation of which we complain. The evil, wherever it may be, 
calls for a remedy. He who would address the public has no right to 
inflict upon them a composition in such a confused mass that it takes 
both time and skill «to arrive at his meaning, if he has any, with no 
chance of success, unless some kind Ariadne furnish the thread that 
gives a clue to the mazes of the labyrinth. He must qualify himself if 
he chooses the press as a medium of communication, to present his 
ideas as clearly and perspicuously in print, as he would with the living 
voice, and leave no place for doubt or ambiguity. No one can do this 
unless he can mark the limits of the subdivisions of thought, and of 
the words, phrases and clauses used, either as main or subordinate ele- 
ments in embodying that thought. We believe that in many points the 
education of the present and preceding generations has been neglected, 
from the pernicious notion that the work of education must be per- 
formed with a rapidity proportioned to that which improved modern 
machinery enables us to perform some mechanical work, without inqui- 
ring whether there has been any improvement in the educational ma- 
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chinery or not. Two thousand years ago the human body required 
twenty years to attain maturity and vigor enough, mentally and physi- 
cally, to qualify it to take its share in the rough and tumble of life ; 
and it takes no shorter time now. If we have greater facilities for 
mental training now than then, we ought not to halt at the two thousand 
years ago standard, but advance in proportion to our facilities, and not 
shorten the time of probation. Twenty years of bodily and mental 
training and discipline for attaining growth and vigor, is the term pre- 
cribed by nature to every age for preparing it to discharge such moral 
and social duties as may be required at its hands ; and if we would se- 
cure to our children the benefits contemplated by Nature in prescribing 
so long a term of infancy, we must comply with the imposed condi- 
tions. We are not doing this now ; our ideas of a fast age and nation 
which impel us to pass with railroad speed through the sciences, will 
plunge us into intellectual imbecility before we are aware of it. I en- 
ter my protest against this tendency ; and as an officer having in 
charge the supervision of the educational matters of this great city, 
shall never countenance any system of education which will not master 
completely so much of the field of science as may fall under review, 
nor which is not a mental training and discipline calculated to develope 
the powers of the mind and induce them to attain their greatest 
strength and vigor. 

I have taken the privilege here of giving my views upon education 
generally, and especially to answer objections sometimes urged against 
us for consuming too much time upon this or that study, and especially 
upon the subject of Reading. I have shown how complete a mastery 
over that subject is attained by the system pursued ; while the very na- 
ture of the investigations it imposes educes intellectual power and vigor, 
and moreover that by the system pursued, an important branch of edu- 
cation now sadly neglected, punctuation, is learnt simultaneously with 
reading, and upon such simple principles that the dullest understanding 
can comprehend and apply them. Any one who can make the classi- 
fication of sentences required, can in one lesson learn the laws of 
punctuation. For instance: every sentence is either simple or com- 
pound. The comma is the only pause admissible in the body of a 
simple sentence. Every compound sentence is either close, compact, 
or loose. The comma is used to separate the parts of a close sentence; 
it also separates the clauses of a single compact sentence and the firet 
clause of a double compact sentence from any ^ucceeding clause, if the 
connective is expressed : if not expressed in the last case the serai-co- 
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Ion takes its place. The semi-colon separates the second from the 
third, and the third from the fourth clause of the double compact sen- 
tence, when the coimective is expressed; when the connective is 
omitted, its place is supplied by the colon. It also stands between the 
propositions of a loose sentence, when the connective is expressed; if 
not expressed, the colon. Here is contained the whole mj'stery of 
punctuation, excepting two laws of deviation, which could be avoided 
by inventing an intermediate pause between the comma and semi- 
colon for occasional use. With this explanation I leave the subject, 
believing that the Board and the community will be entirely satisfied, 
whatever may have been said about spending too much time upon this 
or that study, and arrive at the conclusion that it is profitably spent. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography is taught neither better nor worse than in othef schools. 
With Pelton's outline maps we may teach it better than schools do who 
have no outline maps, but the whole system is wrong, and no progress 
can be made in this branch until an analytic Geography appears. As 
it is now every Geographical idea is an isolated fact which has no con- 
nection with or dependence on what precedes or follows; consequently 
it cannot take a permanent hold on the mind, but is forgotten almost as 
soon as learned. The general contour and configuration of the conti- 
nents, their great mountain systems, their largest rivers and most im- 
portant towns is perhaps all that is retaineji by ninety-nine of every 
hundred who commit to memory whole text books on Geography. 
I judge so from mv own observation, and from the answers I re- 
ceive in examining teachers who for ten or twelve years have taught it 
constantly. It is therefore a question requiring the attention of the 
Board, whether the pupils shall spend so much time in committing to 
memory whole volumes of abstract facts, and outlandish and barbarous 
names of villages which they will never more hear of after they are 
done reciting their lessons ! I believe the time can be more usefully 
employed in studying something else, and only requiring the pupils to 
acquire in this branch a thorough knowledge of the configuration of 
the globe, its oceans, seas, gulfs, bays, rivers, continents, islands, and 
great commercial emporiums, kingdoms, states, together with the pro- 
ductions of the various climes and zones. 

WRITING. 

Quite an improvement has been made in writing during the last 
scholastic year. The system introduced last Fall seems to be a good 
one, and to give the pupil a free and easy movement of the pen where 
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the system is properly carried out. In some schools, however, no re- 
gard is paid to the directions as to position of forearm, hand, and body 
which are those assumed by every pensman, but an unnatural position 
for all is assumed, the left instead of the right side, to the desk, giving 
the elbow no support and consequently the forearm no freedom of mo 
tion. In these schools, the writing has not improved much if any, 
while in others great proficiency has been attained. At the close of 
he year I obtained specimens of writing from all the Grammar Schools, 
for the purpose of comparison, and also to retain from year to year, to 
determine the progress made by each school in this branch of educa- 
tion. Some complaint has heretofore been made respecting the want 
of proficiency in this branch of study, and I shall watch, with much in- 
terest and anxiety, for such progress and improvement in it as will give 
public satisfaction. 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

This important branch of education has only within the last two 
years been made a regular study in the schools. Considerable profi- 
ciency has been made in it in all the schools, and the performances are 
alike creditable to the teacher and to the pupils. Concerts have been 
given repeatedly by the Public School scholars, and always to large au- 
diences, which of itself is an unmistakable evidence of their acquire- 
ments ; and those who attended the last annual examination always 
expressed themselves gratified with the music, and what pleasure they 
felt at its introduction in the schools as a branch of study. I think, 
however, that no great proficiency or scientific knowledge can be at- 
tained in it as it is now conducted. A whole school forms but one class : 
two years ago this class commenced the elementary principles, but now 
scarcely one-half of them remain, while others fill their places who 
have had but Utile elementary drilling. Two evils flow from this : the 
more advanced pupils are kept back ; and the new-comers being amal- 
gamated with them are never drilled as thoroughly as they should be 
in the elementary principles. How to remedy the evil is a problem not 
without difficulty, because we do not want to spare the time that neces- 
sarily will be consumed if we have two or three classes. The whole 
subject ought to be maturely considered by the Board as early as 
possible, and some arrangement made by which the desired end can be 
accomplished. 

OTH£R STUDIES. 

These are English Composition, Algebra, Physiology, delineation of 
Maps, Declamation, &c. 
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In Composition some classes have made considerable proficiency, 
and produce quite creditable pieces as exercises. At the opening of 
the High School, Algebra, as a study, was withdrawn from the Gram- 
mar Schools; but it has recently been restored by the action of the 
Board, and is now required as one of the branches to be pursued in the 
Grammar Schools. It is not only highly advantageous to those who 
study Arithmetic, but if it be neglected until the pupil enters the High 
School, it is found necessary to give the pupil two courses, either sepa- 
rately or simultaneously, one elementary and the other scientific in this 
branch. If given simultaneously, the progress is extremely slow and 
unsatisfactory, and if the elementary course is first given, the time ne- 
cessarily occupied in giving both courses is more than can be spared 
and attend to the other High School studies. It was therefore deemed 
advisable that the elementary course be transferred to the Grammar 
Schools, but so near to the close of the year that it was not deemed 
advisable to form classes in it ; which however will be done at the 
opening of the schools after vacation. Physiology was also author- 
ized so near the termination of the scholastic year that it was thought 
not advisable to form classes in it until the beginning of the new year. 

I Great proficiency is made in many of the schools in map drawing. 

I , There were some specimens exhibited not only remarkable for the cor- 

rectness and accuracy of the portion of the globe delineated, but fo 
the delicacy and finish of their execution. Some specimen of crayon 
map drawing were also exhibited at the annual examination, which 
were admired and commended by all who saw them. 

There has evidently been an improvement in Declamation ; and that 
heard at the last Examination was much better than that at previous 
ones. But I have to repeat here a remark made when treating of the 
subject of Reading, that there has not been that attention paid to de- 
livery with emphatic sweeps that its importance demands, and that is 
necessary to acquire a graceful and effective delivery. In some schools 
more attention is paid to this than in others, as was plainly observable, 

i and with gratifying results. The emphatic word stood in bold relief, 

! and was delivered with a power that is unattainable without paying at- 

tention to this important subject. The prevailing fault is to iiave two, 
three, and sometimes four words equally emphatic, which of course not 
only destroys the delivery but also the effect. 

I have been thus particular in describing the system of instruction 
pursued in the St. Louis Public Schools for various reasons, each of 
which demanded this exposition. From the fact that all the members 
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of the Board are engaged in private business which engrosses their 
whole time and attention, it cannot be supposed that they have either 
time or leisure to study the minute details of so complicated a system 
of instruction as that adopted in the Public Schools. Yet it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the members should know something about the 
system, that they may act undersiandingly when matters affecting it 
come up as they frequently must. I knew of no better means of ac- 
complishing this, than by giving an outline, a faint one to be sure, of 
the system. I have had another object in view. An erroneous opin- 
ion prevails in the minds of that part of the community which does not 
patronize the Public Schools, relative to their condition and standing. 
This is evidenced in the thousand-and-one recommendations daily 
received recommending persons for situations as teachers who in literary 
qualifications are not much, if any in advance of the first classes in 
our Primary Schools. To disabuse the minds of such, and to show 
them what we are doing and aiming to do, I have thought such an ex- 
position as the foregoing would not only be acceptable but also benefi- 
cial, and induce them to patronize our schools. It was due to those 
who patronize our schools that such an exposition should be made, 
giving them the confidence and assurance that the intellectual train- 
ing of their children is well cared for and strictly supervised. I shall 
mention but one other reason, and that is, to answer the many inquiries 
made from abroad relative^to our system and mode of instruction. 

From what has been said, it will be perceived that our system differs 
in the mode of instruction in several branches at least, widely from that 
pursued in any city in the Union. Consequently, teachers who may 
hav- high reputations for teaching irj the old systems would make but 
indilFerent work, if intrusted with the administration of our system. 
The Board ought never to lose sight of this fact in the appointment of 
teachers, for if they do, our system will soon die out, and in its stead 
will arise as many diverse systems as theve are teachers employed ; a 
thing that must be sedulously guarded against, especially in a city 
where families are constantly changing their residences and conse- 
quently their schools. 

I cannot close this part of the subject without admonishing the Board 
of the necessity of great care and extreme caution in making any 
change that might affect or impair our system. The course heretofore 
pursued by the Board I believe the proper one, and the only one it can 
pursue with safety ; that is of counselHng with their teachers in every 
proposed change, and following their advice. Heretofore there has 
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Unmi s^nerai unanimity among the teachers in respect to changes, and 
the initiatory steps have always been taken only after long and patient 
investigation had forced the conviction of its importance and necessity. 
The Board has heretofore been guided by the judgment of the teachers 
in this matter, and as it has never found its confidence misplaced nor 
abased, I hope the same principles will govern its course for the future. 

NORMAL INSTRUCTION. 

The qualification and professional skill of those lo be employed in teach- 
ing your schools, demand your serious and early attention. The cities of 
Boston, New- York and Philadelphia have been compelled lo establish 
Normal Schoob for training a sufficient number of qualified teachers to 
supply the demand in their respective cities. The city of St Louis will 
have to resort to some similar method to supply its wants in this respect 
Any one familiar with the details of our peculiar system, must be satis- 
fied that the success of it, depends upon the qualifications of those who 
are to administer it, and to do well and efiectually that part of the work, 
which, in the systematic subdivision made, falls to their lot Ours is 
not only the usual method of a division of labor, but a systematic divi- 
sion of it. The peculiar mental training, and gradual development of 
the principles and elements of the branches taught, is commenced in 
the Primary School, continued in the Grammar, and finished in the 
High School. Each grade of teachers thus has its alloted work, and 
to work harmoniously with the system, and to the same end and de- 
sign, requires on the part of each teacher a knowledge of the system, 
and what part of it falls to his lot We cannot have either different 
or no systems, in any of our graded system of schools, if we want 
efficiency. A difierent system in the Primary School, from that in the 
Grammar School, and in the ktter from that in the High School, will 
lead not only to confusion, but to the serious injury of the pupil, who 
will remain stationary for months every time that he graduates from 
one school to another. As it is now, so systematic is the arrange- 
ment that pupils from the remotest parts of the city, pass from school 
to school, of the same grade without any inconvenience ; falhng into 
the classes to which they properly belong ; and proceed as though no 
change had been made. Not only so, but the system in the Primary 
School is only the lowest and first development of that perfected in 
the Grammar and High Schools. The whole is arranged, so as to re- 
semble some of the large manufacturing establishments, where each 
workman has his alloted work to perform upon the article manufac^ 
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turedi and theo. hiiads it over to another, aad se on until it is &usbed« 
It will thus he perceived that both knowledge and ddil are requisite 
for each to discharge his duty effieiently and faitbEudly: not a knoww 
ledge merely of the biaaches required to be taught, bat the best way 
of teadnng them ; and so teachang them that they diall educe a sya* 
tematic and thocough development of the intellectual pow«» in every 
stage of progress. 

I regret that there is generally an erroneous opinion prevalent rela- 
tive to the qualifications of teachers. If they possess information suffi- 
cient to answer correctly, ox approximately the questions usually pro- 
pounded to candidates, they are supposed to be amply qualified to as- 
sume the station of teachers. They may indeed sucqeed tolerably welly 
but their success cannot be any ways proportionate to what it would 
be if they had studied their profession. They have every thing to 
learn about it, and experience is their only teacher. Tears are thus 
consumed, money uselessly spent, the time of the pupil lost, and fre- 
quently his intellect dwarfed, before the teacher acquires any skill in 
his profession. It is known that a teacher, thoroughly mastej of his 
profession, will advance pupils farther in six months than an unprofes- 
sional one will in eighteen; yet it is held by some that if teachers want 
situations, let them qualify themselves for them, and if they do not, 
that we must continue to employ them at even high salaries, when for 
years they are incompetent to render any important service* There 
are but very few teachers that now enter the service of the Board that 
render much valuable service, for the first three or six months of their 
engagement ; and it is a severe draft upon the Superintendent's time 
to oversee them, and to impart to them some idea of our system so that 
their efforts may not be entirely misdirected. 

I therefore respectfully advise that when the High School Building 
is completed that a Iformal Department be added to it, in which not 
only the pupils of the High School, but all others who may wish to 
qualify themselves for teachers, shall be regularly taught, a stated num- 
ber of hours, each week, in the theory and practice of teaching, and 
that a model school be establidied in the building wherein the pupils 
of the Normal class, under the eye of the Normal Professor, will be 
required to instruct the classes in all branches required to be taught in 
the Primary and Grammar Schools, until they can do so satisfactorily. 
This would not only be the most economical, but the most efficient 
means of supplying your schools with well qualified and efficient teach- 
ers, who would advance them to a still higher point of efficiency, and 
. attain a standard that never can be attained without it. 
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As 3PonT 8]9teBi grows and the niunber of scfaoda and teadien im^ 
cieaae it will become impoauUe for the Supeiint^Ddent to tuperriee 
petaoBally and so etndly, as at preeent each teacbei. 14^ great dan- 
ges then i8» that your sdiools will deteriorate when tUa strict aurveil^ 
lanee ia withdrawn* aaleea teachers are employed who will need bat 
general and not mufih if any i^iecial Mipenoeion, I recommend this 
sabject to the carefd consideration of the Board that its importance 
demands, with a hope that they will agree to some efficient plan to 
8a]^Iy the wanU of the schqds in the matter of oompetent and thos* 
oughly qualified teachers. 

BMFIiOYMJBNT OF TBACBBJSS. 

The foregoing remarks in regard to Normal instruction, if adopted, 
can only operate so as to supply teachers, say two years hence. In 
the mean time we are remitted to the irksome task of looking for the 
grain of wheat in a bushel of chaff. Heretofore, it must be confessed, 
there has not been that perseverance in this task, necessary to com* 
mand at all times success. A great deal of chaff has been gathered up 
which had to be winnowed out afterwards ; and its place even then 
has not always been supplied by the right kind of material : sometimes 
with persons well enough qualified in a literary point of view, but who 
possessed no other qualification ; having no taste for the occupation ; 
feeling no interest in it ; and possessing neither that energy and deci- 
sion of character, habits of order and industry, nor that professional 
pride and enthusiasm which are so necessary to success. I am well 
aware of the difficulties that attend the selection of competent teachers ; 
difficulties arising not solely from the smallness of the number present- 
ing themselves who are well qualified, but also from the external influ- 
ences brought to bear upon the members of the Board by the importu- 
nities of applicants and their friends. Wearied and discouraged by the 
want of success, in finding those whose qualifications were indisputa- 
ble, there may have been cases wherein the members have yielded their 
judgment to those who were urging the claims of friends. These cases, 
if any, however, have been rare, and it becomes the Board, hereafter, 
by its action, to purge itself from even a suspicion of this kind, and 
base their appointment entirely upon the qualifications of the appointee. 
Nor only so, but they must raise the standard of qualification. The 
schools are advancing in reputation, working themselves into public 
favor ; and attaining a higher standard not only of scholarship, but in 
discipline, system and unsurpassed efficiency; and to maintain this 
standard, and to advance it still higher, it is necessary that the stand- 
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ard of qualifications d teachers should also be raised, and none ap- 
pointed with whose qualifications the Board are not thoroughly satis* 
fied. Let places rather remain vacant for weeks and even months^ 
than fill them with incompetent persons ; for in the end the intereM 
of the public will be better subserved, than by the appolntmenl e€ 
drones. Occasionally persons are found who make excellent teachers, 
by putting them under the drill of our most experienced teachers: this 
is however a slow process, and while teachers are themselves learning 
our system and method of instruction, the pupils under their charge are 
making but little progress. Therefore to secure a temporary supply until 
a Normal Department can be established in the High School, there are 
two means which, if resorted to, will secure this end, to which I now call 
your attention. 

At present, nine-tenths of the applicants for situations as teachers, 
from the antiquated system and defective methods in which they have 
been educated, have less thorough knowledge of the leading branches 
taught in our Grammar Schools, than the second or third class of pu- 
pils in those schools. The placing of classes in their hands is a seri- 
ous detriment to the advance of those classes, \mtil the teacher has 
thoroughly mastered those branches himself, and learned our method 
of instruction. As the teacher is of mature mind, he can in a few 
months, if he applies himself, attain the necessary qualifications to do 
some service ; but facts show that persons make more efibrts to obtain 
situations as teachers, than afterwards to qualify themselves to dis- 
charge the duties faithfully. In view of this fact, which is too obvious 
for denial, the Board ought to take some measures, to require of appli- 
cants for situation as teachers, a general knowledge of our system 
of instruction, and some familiarity with the text books in use, and 
of the principles of the method of instruction contained in them. If 
the Board will make this a sine qua non^ whatever conditions may be 
imposed as requisite to obtain employment, will be complied with, by 
those who seek employment. One of these measures I have hereto- 
fore recommended to the Board, but which it did not act upon for want 
of time ; namely, to form a Normal class during vacation, and require 
some of our most skilful teachers to give instruction in the branches 
taught in our schools ; and impart a knowledge of the method of in- 
struction adopted in teaching them. The other measure would be, that 
applicants be required to join the classes in our best Grammar Schools, 
and recite with them for at least three months. Either of these meas- 
ures would be efifective, and would supply our schools with a class of 
teachers far more efficient, in the beginning of their employment, than 
what we can now possibly obtain. 
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The fixst of these measares, when lecommended at the dose of the 
Schools, was received with decided favor by the Board, though for 
want of time, the appropriation asked for was not made. Impressedi 
however, with the importance of the measure, I determined to undertake 
k at any rate, and accordingly, gave notice of the formation of a class. 
About thirty persons joined it, and afterwards some five or six of the 
teachers in the employ of the Board were added to it, making it to 
consist of some thirty-six members. The class received from two and 
a half to three hours daily instruction in the following branches, namely : 
Reading, Written and Mental Arithmetic, and Grammar, and in the 
principles and theories contained in the text books, and the best sys* 
tems of presenting and unfolding those principles to the young mind. 
There was a great interest created in the class in the subjects present<>* 
ed, and a very general knowledge of them and of our system attained ; 
and I am satisfied that those who attended this class and have obtainecb 
employment, (all the appointees being of the class) will do more real 
service the first year of their empk)yment than is ordinarily done by. 
those who have not had the advantages of such instruction in the 
second. 

I cannot leave this subject without expressing publicly my oUigationa 
to Messrs. J. D. Low and N. D. Tirrell, who kindly volunteered their, 
services to assist me in the enterprise, which the former did in takings 
the Grammatical Department, and the latter that of Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. My thanks are also due to Messrs. E. Miller and J. 
Leavy, who tendered their services in like manner ; but after I had 
made my arrangements. 

PARTICULAR AlTD STRICT SUPERVISION. 

Of the seventy-two teachers in the employ of the Board, there are* 
many who need no supervision either general or special, and with' 
whose arrangements, if the Superintendent meddled, it would be for' 
the worse, and not for the better. There are, however, others who want' 
some attention and assistance from the Superintendent in some degree ; 
and again, others who require his strictest surveillance. In the ordi*^ 
nary affairs of life no business requiring the employment of help, can 
be profitably and efficiently carried on, without the personal super- 
vision of the employer, or of an agent, in whose capacity and faithful- 
ness the task is, in confidence, placed. Even the employee who works 
in brick and mortar has a superintendent over him, to see that he exe- 
cutes his work faithfully, and to check him if he does not. How much- 
greater the necessity for such a supervision, when the workman labors^ 
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upon the imsMrtel mind ? Tbe mah of bride and s^rtar builds for 
time; tbe teacher for etemity. The work of the one if ifl done oa& 
be taken down and rectified ; that of the other defies correction, and 
will, in all stages of its existence, exhibit either the moral and physical 
beauty or deformity whidi tbe instructor imiMressed upon it. It may 
be the spirit and intention of the Board in treating the offioe of Geih> 
oral Superintendent, that he should exercise this speeid supervision 
over the teachers; but it is not so expressed in your rules prescribing 
his duties, and has never been exercised by that officer. There aie 
seventy*two teachers, and consequently, sev^nty4wo aehdoi rdoma» 
which it is necessary for the Superint^ident to visit. Now, a ^^y or 
ten, or eventwenty minutes visit to one of these rooms, esnnot give the 
Superintendent a correct idea wheth^ the teacher is performing 
his work well or odierwise. He may, it is tvuc, form some ojHnion as 
to the competency and capacity of the teacher, but he cannot judge 
whether that teacher is making vigorous and corriect thinkers of his 
pupihi, or imb^iles. This can only be ascertained by an ezaminatioii 
of the cksses, which will reveal to him both the defects in teaching, if 
any, and also suggest to him the remedy. Each teacher hears six dif« 
ferent classes each half day, and therefore, it would require a day to 
each schoolroom, (and then he would not heltr all the Gia8ees,£or some 
recite on alternate days). At that rate, the Superintendent could not 
pay more than three visits to each room in a year. Yet this strict and 
special supervision must be exercised, if you want efficiency in youk 
schools, and wish to have each teacher to perform well and faitltf ully 
the duties assigned to him or her. How then can it be secured. I 
would suggest making it the duty of the Superintendent to pass, at 
least once a quarter , or oftener, if possible, in review all the classes 
under the charge of either principals or assistants, to ascertain not only 
the progress made, but to determine whether the mode of instruction 
adopted be efficient and conforming to the general plan, and whether 
there has been proper mental discipline and training; and when from 
want of time the Superintendent cannot make such a review personally 
of the classes of the Assistant teachers, that he may require of the 
Principals, and it shall be their duty to make such review when request- 
ed by the Superintendent, and report to him upon the condition of 
things in the classes of their Assistants, as they find them, for the 
action of the Superintendent. 

I know in some schools, no greater efficiency than they now possess 
would be attained by this measure, simply because the teachers are» 
not only competent^ but conscientious in the dischaige of their duties i 
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kat to malce no SnridioM disdtiotions such review should be made ftp|di» 
caUe to all, if only pro/orma to some. I know from eiq^erience that 
wh^nerer I have been very attentive and partiedar to things in some 
schods, inquiries have been made whether I was doing the same in 
others, and w^en found that I did not, the inference has been drawn 
diat I was either hostile to the teacher or at kast greatly disaaiisfied* 
In regard to the first, it is scarcely necessary to remark, that if a Super- 
intendent should have any other than friendly feelings towards any 
teacher, and be iitfaenced by his personal likes or dislikee, in his offi- 
cial action, such Superintendent woaM be totally unfit for the place he 
oceupies. Neither does it ikecessarily foifew that he is greatly dissatis- 
fied, because he makes special efibrts to introduce improvement, biJtt 
rather that he has confidence in the ability of the teacher to do better, 
and to introduce improvement, and to appreciate suggestions for doing 
so. On the contrary, where the Superintendent has not this confidence 
in the ability of the teacher ; it is hardly probable that he would give 
himself much trouble where he knew such labor would be lost. 

Such a rule as recommended, as it would make no discrimination 
between situations or persons, so it would not ky the Superintendent 
liable to such suspicions, not create any distrust towards him, and give 
him a moral power to require this or that thing to he done, which he 
has not now, and which creates distrust and suspicion if he Requires it. 

ADMISSION 0r mfS-KtStUSST FUPilA 

Frequent application is made for the admission trf pupils living be* 
yond the city limits. Such admission ought to be positively refused^ 
where residents of the city demand the room that would thus be occu- 
jried by non-*restdent»; but where th^k'e is room after all the resident 
api^oants are accoitamodated^ it may be policy 10 admit them. Them 
are however too many such in the schools at present, and some meas- 
ures should be taken to keep them out for the future. I have hei^to^ 
fore laid it down as a rule that none be admitted from the outside of 
die city limits exo^ those whose parents have property within for 
which they pay a school tax. This I have deemed both just and equi- 
table. For instance ; there ivas one non-resident who apfrfied for ait 
mitting two of his diildren, who stated that the amount of his school 
tax within the city limits amounted to upwards of one hundred and 
seventy dollars, and another whose school tax is upward of one hnn* 
dred doUars, this latter stated, that if it was inadmissible to enter them 
according to our regulations he would pay the sam^ tuition fees to the 
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Board that private schools now charge for the same branches. I of 
eoarse admitted them. This is however not authorised by any regula* 
tion of the Board ; and it is necessary that some general rule be laid 
down to govern both the Superintendent and Teachers in this respect. 
Some daim that they have a right to send because they Hre within the 
limits, including the school lands under the control of the Board, and 
therefore entitled to their pro rata benefit of those lands, others that 
they pay a State tax, one-fourth of which, is now set apart for educa- 
tional purposes : this is true, but the city of Louis receiyes only its 
share of the State money for the number of children within the city 
limits, while those in the suburbs are included in the township enumer- 
ation. 

Taking all the facts together, the subject is not f^ee from diffi- 
culties, and perhaps it might be well for the Board to establish some 
general regulation about the matter, until the city limits are extended , 
to include them, which it unquestionably vrill be at the ensuing sesrioD 
of the Legislature. 

AinarDAKGi ov boholabs. 

Considerable trouble is experienced by teachers in securing the puno* 
tual and constant attendance of children at school. The rule is, thai 
any scholar that shall be absent from school three half days in as many 
consecutive weeks shall forfeit his or her seat, unless such absence 
shall have been unavoidable and caused by circumstances over which 
they have no control ; making, however, the teacher the judge of the 
validity of cause of absence. This regulation is strictly enforced and 
vrithout respect to persons, especially in such schools as are crowded 
with applicants for admission. To the enforcement of this regulation 
numy parents take exception, become excited, use harsh and threaten^ 
ing language towards the teacher, and endeavor to set the authority of 
the teacher and rules of the Board at defiance. They, as a matter 6t 
course, get their children sumarily dismissed from school. As a kist 
resort, they appeal to the Superintendent, or to members of the Board; 
and it is only when convinced of the futility of attempting to override 
the Teacher and the Board that they return their children to school: 
die children in the mean time having imbibed dislikes and prejudices 
against the teachers, from what they have heard at home, are not iD 
a proper temper or mood to comply cheerfully with the requirements 
of the teacher. Much evil to the pupils comes from this cause. The 
reasonableness of this rule must be obvious to any one who will for a 
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moment reflect upon it, and the importance of it to correct an evil 
which would, if unchecked, destroy the nsef ulnees of the schools. The 
pupib in the schods are dassified according to their acquirements in 
dasses, from twenty to fifty in a class. These all must move together 
in their recitations and studies. Occasionally, one may advance and 
be admitted in the next higher dass ; hut if there are any laggers they 
must either hold their dass back until they make np for lost time and 
want of study, or else fall back in a lower dass. A half a day lost 
time, in each week, will be sufficient ordinarily to make the pupil fall 
back in lower dasses. When this occurs, the pupil becomes discour- 
aged, and the parent dissatisfied. Tet this result is inevitable if con- 
stant and punctual attendance at school is not insisted upon and secured. 
The Teacher and Board, then, in the establishment and enforcement 
of this reguhition, consult the best interests of both pupil and parent ; 
and considerate parents, if they look into the reasons for it, will appre- 
ciate it, and cheerfully comply with its requirements. 

Another view of the subject will place the justification in a still 
stronger light The Public School system is established for the Pnblio 
benefit, and in our city its accommodations are not commensurate with 
the wants of the community. Hundreds are turned away for want of 
accommodation ; and it is not therefore just that seats should be given 
to, and retained by those who want to lose one half or one fourth of 
their time by absence. When there is a crowd eager to enter the 
schools who would be constant in their attendance, and consequently 
derive the full benefit of the system, it would be manifestly unjust to 
them, and unfaithful to the public trust the Board has to administer, if 
it sttfiered those to crowd them out, who expect only to attend when it 
suits their whims, or convenience. It is to be hoped that hereafter the 
reasonableness and necessity of the case will, when understood, be 
acquiesced in, and complaints from this cause cease entirely. 

00 OPBRATION OP PARENTS. 

It cannot be questioned that the habits formed in youth go with us, 
with some modifications, through life. Whatever may be these habits, 
OS wherever acquired, whether at home, at school, in the streets, or on 
the highways, yet they afiect us for good or for evil during our entire 
earthly pilgrimage. It is well known how sadly many parents fail in 
the government of their children, and the formation of habits of indus- 
try, integrity, order and punctuality. Disorder reigns supreme in the 
family, and even parents have the weakness to confess that they have 
no control over their children. There have been cates where th* 
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parent has requested the teadier to inflict punishment for offences com* 
mitted at honie» with which the teacher has nothing, and oaght to have 
nothing to do, and wilh which if he meddles, it is a qaeslioa wheth^ 
any utility will spring from it. Yet parents who are not adiamed to 
confess that they have lost ail authority and control over their children, 
are the first to complain of the restraining influence of the teacher. 
The child comf^ins of restmint at home, and immediiat^ the parents 
join in the complaint, st^matize the teacher as a petty tyrant, tell the 
child to do as it pleases and that if the teacher interferes how they 
will take revenge upon him, either personally or hy getting his dis* 
missal by the Board. The resuh is, that even in these extreme cases 
of parental inefficiency at government at hcMne, a resistance to the 
authority of the teacher, and a course of conduct is recommended to 
the children, which if permitted in school, would render them a com- 
I^ete t3rpe of Pandemonium. , 

There are other cases, where parents generally exercise a whole* 
some restraining influence over dieir children, but in some things are 
too indulgent. Many of those fall into the same error as those who 
have no control over their oflspring, and also stir up rebellion in the 
hearts of their children, without thiiiking of the demoralizing eff*ect it 
must have upon the school, and the injury it will do to th<eir children* 
These parents, no doubt, have often found it diflicult to restrain and 
keep in proper bounds their small family. Supposing they now would 
mukiply the numbers of their family by tens and hundreds, and then 
ask themselves whether it would not be necessary to use more decisive, 
prompt and even harsh means, to secure obedience than now? After 
they have looked at the subject in this light, then let them reflect 
that such multiplication of the numbers of their family would, as 
ftir as numbers are concerned, place them in precisely a position such 
as the teacher occupies. But here the similarity would end. They 
would have under their charge one or two hundred who had partially 
at least been under some wholesome restraints, while the teacher has 
the same number, many of whom kiiow toot what restraint means. 
They will have the love and affection of diose under their control and 
a confidence that what they command is for the best, while the teacher, 
has, perhaps, often their hatred and ill will, sustained by the prejudices 
instilled by their ^rents. Let candid persons reflect on this, and they 
will come to the conclusion that the teacher has more riglit and reeson 
on his side than diey were at first ready to admit. Let the teacher 
only show that he has a f e^ng and a sympathy for bis pupils and 
that he strives for their best interests and highest good, end he w31 
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BOt fail to gain -tke confidence of &U right tbiddng parents. Let him 
not f^ter in discipline, be severe where severity ie necessary, but let 
him temper his severity by mercy and justice. But the parent to ap« 
j^eciate such a teacher must know turn ; and this leads me to consider 
other essential points necessary to obtain parental co«operation. 

Is mA education, in its narrowest as well as in its widest sense, a 
training to qualify its subjects for the discbarge e£ the important duties 
in after life ? To be sure the portion called mental training is more 
especially the task assigned to Uie teacher; but it is impossible to ac* 
eompHshthis unless under certain conditions. These conditions are 
docility, a ready and a cheerful compliance with the requirements of 
the teacher, habits of industry and attention, and an entire conformity 
to rules for the conduct and government of the school When a pupil 
^ possesses not this disposition, nor these habits, it is impossible for the 
teacher to succeed in accomplishing his task. But these are no mcnre 
knportant for the acquisition of knowledge and mental cultivation, than 
they are for that of wealth, station and respectability afterwards. 
They are therefore indispensable ; and the teacher, in many cases, is 
the first toneed them and call them into requisition, so he must create 
them where they are wanting. In this the united efforts and counsels 
of parents and teachers ought to be exercised. They ought mutually 
to co-operate with each other, that the good, counsel^ example, and im- 
pressions of the school room, be not counteracted or efiaced by the 
apathy, (^position, or injudicious counsel or influences of home. 
Teachers if left to themselves may, with the best intentions, often act 
injudiciously. Indeed it would be claiming more for them than falls 
to the lot of frail humanity, to claim that they never commit enors in 
judging the character of one hundred and fifty or two hundred pupils, 
with most of whom they have only a few days acquaintance. This 
error of judgment may, in some cases, lead to the infliction of unjust 
diBoipline» and hence, may give the parent just cause of complaint. 
There is but one remedy for this, and that is for teachers and parents 
to become aequainted with each other, and consequently the establish* 
ment between them of confidential and friendly relations. This is best 
accomplished by parents visiting frequently the schools, and by person- 
ally observing the practical workings of the rules adq)ted for their 
government, the method of instruction, and the means to secure rapid 
advancement and thorough scholarship. 

i am gratified to inform you that the habit of visiting the schools is 
becoming more general in this city, and that during the scholastic year 
just terminated, the number of visitors have been one hundred per 
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cent, greater than in any previoas year. This I regard as a fkroraUe 
sign, not only that the schools are rising in public estimation, but also, 
that the good influences of parents and home will hereafter be exerted 
to encourage and aid teachers in their arduous labors, and infuse yet 
greater energy and efficiency into our schools. 

The visitation of schools ought to be regarded as a sacred duty by 
parents ; for, as it will form an acquaintance with each other between 
teacher and parent, so it will give rise to mutual trust and confidence. 
Parents thus knowing the teachers are not liable to be imposed upon, 
by any idle tales, either of their own or that of other children ; and 
appreciating the teachers themselves, they will incite their children to 
respect and obey them likewise. A fruitful source of irritation will 
thus be dried up ; which now often engenders bitter feelings between 
those who ought to have none but the kindliest relations and most 
friendly feeling for each other ; which now irritates and embitters the 
life of the teacher, while it is deleterious in its effects upon both parent 
and pupiL 

The modes of co-operation between parents and teacher are too 
numerous to undertake an enumeration of them, but there are several, 
which, on account of their importance, require a passing notice. Cor* 
rectness of deportment, promptness and cheerfulness in performing 
what is required, and general habits of industry, neatness and order, 
are essential to all in every age and condition of life. They ought to 
be acquired early, and insisted upon, as without them a school will 
loose not only efficiency in scholarship but that immense influence it 
ought to exert upon character in after Ufe. It is the duty of the parent 
to co-operate to establish and confirm these habits during pupilage, for 
if then neglected, it is hopeless, to look for their acquisition afterwards. 

Many pupils attend school, for days and weeks without the neces- 
sary books, though their parents have been informed what books are 
wanted. In such cases, they cannot expect that their children will 
make any progress without books to study in. It is therefore the duty 
of parents to furnish promptly the necessary books when asked for, 
so that they may neither delay the class nor fall behind it for want of 
means of study. The last mode of co-operation I shall mention is the 
prompt and constant attendance at school of the children ; as this depends 
nuiinly upon the parent, it cannot be too frequently brought to their 
notice, nor too often urged upon their attention. As the evil effects 
of irregular attendance have already been presented, they need not be 
re-stated here. 

Parents shouM consider it of the highest importance to have their 
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children under good influences, whether at home or abroad ; and to 
secure these good influences at school it is only necessary for them 
cordially to co-operate with the teacher. The young and inexperi- 
enced are especially liable to be lead into temptation. A well trained 
child is liable to become troublesome at school, and to subject itself to 
severe punishment, merely because its associates are unruly. It is 
then a matter of importance that parents use their influence to secure 
perfect order, implicit obedience, and respectful and correct deportment 
at school. They will wield a moral power and influence by so doing 
that they never dreamed of before ; a power that [vr'Hl restrain the 
vicious, and curb their propensity to create disorder. Let the good in- 
fluence that good children can and will exert by this means be impress- 
ed upon them at home, and they will take a pleasure and a pride in de- 
porting themselves correctly at school. Let them be impressed that 
their conduct at school not only aflects their own character, but that 
also of their parents ; and that a child that is unruly not only betrays 
his own character, but that of his parents. In a well regulated school 
it can always be taken for granted that a child's conduct at schoot, is 
but a counterpart of its deportment every where else. It is believed 
that if the matter were investigated, it would be found that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, the insolence, disobedience, and impropri- 
ety at school, is but a specimen of the conduct and training of the child 
at home. I need scarcely say that violations of the proprieties and 
decencies of life, and the use of any vulgar or profane language is not 
tderated in our schools, but severely and summarily punished ; and 
that if reformation does not ensue, the oflenders are expelled from 
school. The morals of the schools are unexceptionable, and parents 
need fear no contaminating influence, if they only impress at home 
upon their children the moral obligation of purity and integrity of con- 
duct, and the duty of making their example felt among their associates 
either at home or at school. 

Feeling the want of parental co-operation in the administration of 
our school affairs, I have deemed it my duty to open a new path of 
usefulness to parents; to point out where, and how, they can be the» 
means of incalculable blessings both to their own children and to the 
the coming generation ; and to impress upon them the obligation to 
themselves, their children, their country and their God, to discharge 
those duties. If parents will faithfully attend to these particulars, 
our schools will become still more prosperous, and eflicient, and will 
attain a degree of moral, social and literary excellence, surpassing. 
the most sanguine expectations of the most ardent friends of educa- 
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tion, who hftre hilxMred sa long and ^lithfiilly lor th«ir elevatioa, 
through years of alternating hope and despair. 

PUNISSaiBNTS. 

Under this head I do not wish to enter into a disouasion, vqpen pcn^ 
ishments generally, or take aides with either those who are stiektort 
lor corpoial punishment, or the advocates of moral suasioB, I merely 
wish to deal with facts as they are ; and throw out such suggestions b» 
occur to me, to diminish the causes that lead to complaint in this mat- 
ter, and consequently hoth to diminish the cases and modify them when 
they do occur. The most unpleasant duties that I have been caU^ 
upon to discharge in connection with my office, have been those con* 
nected with acting as mediator and moderator, between parents and 
teacher, where there has been severe punishment of pupils. Our schools 
to be efficient must be under strict discipline ; and every member of 
them, whether teacher or pupil, must perform faithfully their respective 
duties and allotted tasks : when this is done voluntarily, there is no 
room for punishment It ought to be impressed, by both teacher and 
parent, upon the children, that they go to school for the purpose of 
learning, and for nothing else ; and that when they neglect this, and 
spend their time in idleness, they do not discharge their duties to them* 
selves or their parents ; and further, that when they neglect their sta« 
dies, or annoy others who attend to theirs, then they are not only 
wronging themselves, but are committing a wrong against others ; and 
that in such cases the teacher would be unfaithful to his duties, if he 
did not make them answer for their faults. Every teacher ought to 
arm himself with this moral power, and make his pupils feel he has 
not only justice on his side, but their welfare at heart in the punishments 
he inflicts ; and that those punishments are only carried to the extent 
necessary to effect reformation and secure the performance of duty. 
He ought, moreover, to impress upon them the conviction that he is 
governed in so doing, by such a sense of moral obligation that he 
90uld not do otherwise and maintain the esteem either of himself or of 
that of all good men. If he does govern himself by these principles in 
the discharge of unpleasant duties of inflicting punishment, he cannot 
fail of having the sense of right and justice of the whole school, per- 
haps including the delinquent, on his side. He must also have but one 
rule of conduct, and that must be enforced against all, irrespective of 
station or persons, and have no thoughts of ever inquiring what or who 
the transgressor is, but whether he is guilty, and if so, administer with* 
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ost etint the ntceMwy paniahment A teacher who governs hie con* 
duct by such rules as these, will not fail to make a strong moral im- 
pression upon the ohiMren under his charge, but will also hare few 
cases requiring: severe diseif^ne. At least nine*tenths of the pupils 
attending our schools would appreciate such a teacher, and aid in 
establishing and mainAining his authority. There is, however, a small 
portion whose moral training, or rether want of training, at home, has 
been such as to render them incapable of perceiving or appreciating 
principles of conduct springing from a high sense of moral obligation. 
These have never learned, practically, that there is such a word as 
obedience, much less the moral motives that command it, or obligation 
that imposes it as a duty. These attend our schools, and being beyond 
the moral influences which control the majority, they would demoralise 
our schools if not checked by the fear of punishment. Punishment 
then is indispensable, and we care not how it is inflicted, whether by 
a rattan, by solitary confinement, or by setting, or standing in a pain- 
ful or weary posture. We think the rattan the least objectionable, be- 
cause it is the most summary, and as we believe the most effective. 
A punishment of long duration makes the delinquent brood over his 
condition, and hardly ever fails to rouse all the worst passions of hu- 
man nature. But whatever mode is adopted, it must be maintained 
until the object (implicit obedience) is attained. 

We now proceed to consider the means by which this is to be at- 
tained. That it is desirable, nay, that it is absolutely necessary does 
not admit of being questioned, and never has been questioned. All 
agree upon that point ; and there is no diversity of opinion between 
the teacher, parent, directors and community upon that subject. It is 
to be regretted that they cannot agree as cordially and harmoniously as 
to the means of its attainment. In the measures adopted by teachers, 
and in the manner of applying them for the purpose of attaining obe- 
dience and application, many grievous faults have been committed, 
which are entirely unjustifiable, however pure and disinterested their 
intentions may have been ; and which have given just cause of com- 
plaint to parents. I have seen several such cases, in which it became 
my duly to reconcile the parties. I could not justify the teacher, be- 
cause I felt that he exceeded the Ihnits both of propriety and necessity ; 
but I was obliged to insist upon maintaining the strictest discipline in 
the schools. I could not decide against the parents, for I had to admit 
that if they would not complain under such circumstances, they would 
be lacking the finer qualities of the human heart, to say nothing of 
parental affection. I speak here of aggravated cases, and not of the 
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thousand and one complaints pref e^ed, the greater part of which are 
trivial and frivolous; and it is for the purpose of devising a remedy for 
these aggravated cases, that I call your attention to the subject of pun* 
ishments. You must see the delicate situation the Superintendent is 
placed in, when, if he decides against the teacher he encourages dis* 
order and disobedience, and if against the parent he violates the clear- 
est principles of justice. In the last casCi parents often resort to the 
courts of justice, which gives rise to a great deal of scandal : rumor adds 
her thousand aggravating inventions to it; until it appears, to such as 
are not acquainted with the facts, so aggravated a case that the public 
believe the teacher nothing less than a monster ; and the enemies of 
our school system seize upon such cases and use them to bring it into 
disrepute. The evil does not stop here ; the teacher suffers in reputa* 
Cion, and standing ; the public become suspicious of him ; whUe upon 
the child who has been the subject of the unfortunate discipline, the 
effect is still more disastrous. He acquires notoriety, for a time be- 
comes a hero, in his own estimation at least, and looks upon the legal 
process as a means of revenge, which every one will suffer who will 
interfere wiih his self-will and unchecked passions. The effect then is 
bad upon all connected with it, and demands that a remedy be provi- 
ded for it, if one exists. What then is the remedy ? 

In providing a remedy, I would not recommend that there be an 
abatement of one iota in the rigidity and strictness of discipline now 
enforced in the schools, but that the same ends shall be secured, by 
means that shall be satisfactory all around. Whenever a case of dis- 
cipline arises, the teacher ought not to administer it, if he is under the 
influence of passion ; and if during administering it, anything occurs 
that is calculated to arouse passion, he ought immediately to desist until 
he becomes calm and collected before he proceeds farther. In no case 
ought he to be allowed to carry it so far as to bruise the pupil. If he 
has punished to the extent that can be done without bruising, and the 
pupil remains refractory, the teacher ought then to suspend him, and 
inform him that he cannot come to school again until his parents have 
been seen, and the further steps to bring him to terms agreed upon 
with them. If the parent refuses to come to terms, then the teacher 
have power to expel the pupil from school, and that such expulsion 
shall operate as an exclusion against such pupil from all the Public 
Schools until removed by the parents signifying his intention to aid 
in upholding the authority of the teacher, and to secure the future obe- 
dience of the child. For the greater protection of the rights of parents, 
it may be necessary to obtain the assent of the Superintendent to such 
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expahioDt after all the facts hare been submitted to bun. I beUcnre 
that this mode will be eflfectire ; that it will call in the co-opeiation of 
the parent with the teacher, to subdue the pupil, instead of. as nowj the 
Go-o^peration of the parent with the pupil to set the rules of the school, 
and the teacher's authority at defiance. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

In the winter ef 1852*^ the Board organized a Hig^ Sdiool, which 
it temporarily located in the Benton School, on Sixth between St. Charles 
and Locust streets. The school opened for the reception of. pupils on 
tbe first Monday oi February, 18M, and after an examination, some 
seventy odd pupils, were found qualified and admitted. The school was 
I placed under the charge of Jeremiah D. Low, A. M., long connected 

¥nth die St Louis Public Schools, and favorably known to the puUio 
as a successful and popular teacher. The school still remains in his 
charge, and is in a highly prosperous and flourishix^ condition, num- 
bering one hundred and ten pupils. 

The range of studies prescribed in tl» Course is a very extensive 
one, but perhaps not as complete as is desirable. I should recommend 
that Greek and Drawing be added to the list of studies. Some others 
may need to be added, or if thought advisable, some already authorized 
may be dispensed with, and others substituted, that may be deemed 
more essential, if the term, (four years,) be found too short to com- 
plete the course. 

On the opening of the High School, it was deemed advisable first 
to complete the studies commenced in the Grammar Schoob; such as 
thO' Higher Arithmetic, Grammatical Analysis, and Elements of Alge* 
bra, before crowding the pupils into the more advanced branches. In 
purs^ance of this, the studies pursued have not yet attained the exten- 
sive range contemplated ; but have been confined to Higher Arithme- 
tic; Grammatical Analysis; Composition ; Elementary and Higher Alge» 
bra; Geometry, Plane and Spherical; Trigonometry, including Mensu- 
ration, Surveying, and Navigation ; and the Latin and German Lan- 
guages. The annual examination which was held at the close of the 
scholastic year was highly satisfactory ; the scholars acquitting them- 
selves with great credit, by thei^ prompt and full answers to the ques- 
tions propounded, and by the clearness of their demonstrations in the 
mathematical branches. Natural Philosophy and Chemistry have not 
been taken up, it being deemed inexpedient to do so until Philosophical 
and Chemical apparatuses are procured ; which will not be, until the 
new High School building is compleled. 
Vol. I— Nos. 11-12. 2S 
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There is nothing that the Board has done for many years that has 
had a tendency to popularize the Public Schools so much and make 
them the schools of the city as the organization of this High School, 
and the erection of the splendid High School edifice now in progress. 
All classes and conditions of society, from the widow, who earns a 
livelihood for herself and children by her daily toil, to the millionare, 
who counts his income by thousands, are now pressing for admission 
into the Public Schools; and the regret is, that the applicants cannot all 
be accommodated. The rich are applying from a conviction that for 
thoroughness there are no institutions in the country that surpass the 
Public Schools ; and for extent, few colleges afford such a range of 
science and such opportunities of scholarship as the High School will 
when fully organized. The poor and those of small income see in 
these popular institutions the means t)f putting their sons and daugh- 
ters upon an equality with the rich> as far as intellectual cultivation and 
literary acquirements are concerned. A great point has therefore 
been gained, that of uniting all classes and conditions in the support of 
the Public School system : First, by establishing that high character 
for efficiency and thoroughness for our Primary and Grammar Schools, 
which they now occupy; and second, in organizing a High School, 
and making such complete arrangements for its successful conduct as 
to give assuran<ie that all scientific and literary attainments desirable 
will be furnished free of expense to aU who wish to avail themselves 
of them. It behooves then the Board to meet these expectations, and 
to do nothing that will in any way impair the efficiency of any grade 
of schools under its charge, or that will defeat or thwart the system of 
instruction, or method of training and disciplining the mind adopted 
in them. Great reliance must be placed upon the High School for 
the purpose of sustaining the reputation of the schools and infusing still 
greater uniformity of system and method of instruction and discipline 
into their administration. This it can only do by remaining as it is 
now, the head of the system, in which the last and full development to 
the mental training is given, commenced in the Primary School, and 
by furnishing, as it must, to a great degree, (if not entirely) the annual 
supply of teachers needed for the other schools. 

The number of pupils is now too great for the two regular teachers 
employed, and it will be necessary to employ an additional one, or the 
the pupils cannot make that progress that they ought, and that will be 
expected. 

, I would also recommend that a standard of literary qualifications to 
enter the High School be established. This standard ought to be 
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somewhat higher than now. It will be perceived that a scholar in the 
High School costs about one hundred per cent, more than one in the 
Grammar Schools. It would therefore be wretched economy to pass 
pupils into the High School to pursue studies which they can just as 
well and better pursue in the Grammar Schools. I would recommend 
that the following be the standard : having completed the study of the 
following books ; Stoddard's American Intellectual Arithmetic, Green- 
leafs Common School Arithmetic, Mitchell's Geography, Greene's First 
Lessons in Grammar, Loomis' Elenlents of Algebra, Quackenbosa' 
Composition (First Book), and be able to analyze, classify, and give 
the general laws for delivery of all sentences, as far as continuous 
reading, in Mandeville's Course of Reading. If this standard is adopt- 
ed, it wiH exclude from the High School every branch properly pre- 
paratory to the higher departments of science, and which ought to be 
mastered, and is now prescribed as a study in the Grammar Schools. 
All these bodes, except the Geography and Intellectual Arithmetic, are 
preparatory books, and followed by those containing the full and last 
developments of the branches of science of which they treat. As our 
SjTStem of instruction is the same in the Grammar as in the High 
School, no advantage is gained by transferring them while in the 
Grammar School studies to the High Schopl, as has been seen at an 
increased cost to the public, without any benefit, but rather an injury 
' to the pupil than otherwise ; for being the lower class in the High 
School they will not have as much and as careful attention paid to 
diem, as if they were in the highest class in the Grammar School. 

I woukl also suggest that it be made an imperative rule, that Gram- 
mar teachers, when they have advanced classes as far as the standard 
prescribed by the Board for admission into the High School, shaU send 
them to the High SthooL If they remain in the Grammar Schools 
their number is generally so reduced, that the time of. the teacher 
which belongs to the less advanced classes, cannot with any regard to 
economy or justice be lost upon them, while classes of twenty^five to 
forty which have only as long a time f <» recitation allotted to them as 
this skeleton class, are kept back for want of time to attend to them 
properly. 

l^W SCHOOOL HOUSES. 

The want of school houses has increased beyond the ability of the 
Board to supply. The Second Ward, with the exception of a Primary 
School^ and the extreme ends of the city are pretty well supplied with 
school acconomodations, and perhaps, will need no further for two 
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years to come; but the noirthern part of the First Ward, the western 
part of the Third, Fourth and Fifth Wards, and the southwestern 
part of the Sixth Ward need further and speedy accommodations. 
Also a Primary School in the Second Ward is much neeided: the build^ 
ing now occupied for that purpose is entirely unfit in locality, size, con- 
struction and want of yard room for school purposes. Committiees were 
appointed early in spring to procure lots on or near Park Avenue and 
west of Soulard Market in the First Ward; for a Primary School in 
the Second Ward ; and for a large Grammar and Primary School in 
the western parts of the Fourth and Fifth Wards as near as practica- 
ble near the Ward lines. Several offers have been made to die CSom- 
mittees, but it.is difficult to obtain a Suitable lot combining two essen* 
tial requisites, room and quiet. The Board ought never to build upon 
ally lot except there be yard room enough to accommodate well all the 
pupils that attend school at such building, and to give free circulation 
of the air around it. Then again, the lot ou^ht to be located upon 
some street that is not much used, and is not likely to be much used for 
vehicles. For the same reason, a comer lot ought to be avoided, because 
on a corner lot you have the noise of two streets which causes much dis» 
turbance to the school even though singly each street may not be used 
much. The noise in some of our schools, for instance, the two Laclede 
Schools, and especially the JefTerson is now ahnost deafening at times. 
Then again, the Board ought to adopt the plan of building largei* houses 
and accommodate at least nine hundred to <Hie thousand pupils in each 
building. A house to accommodate four hundred pupils, including lot, 
cannot now be buih for less than 915 investment per pupil ; for six 
hundred pupils about 8^0 per head ; and for one thousand pupils at 
nbout $30 per head. In some of the eastern cities, the buildings ac- 
commodate horn, twelve hundred to eighteen hundred pupils ; and it is 
found to be economy to build the houses as large as is compatible with 
the convenience, comfort and health of the pupils. 

A building to accommodate, say one thousand pupils, located some- 
where near Morgan and Sixteenth streets, would be readily filled in 
that neighborhood, and would afibrd all accommodation demanded in 
that part of the city for years : especially if additional school buildings 
should be erected in the western part of the Third, and southwestern 
part of the Sixth Wards. The same can be said of a building, say at 
or near the intersection of Park Avenue and Rosatti str<$et, in the 
northwestern part of the First Ward. 

in the Second Ward, it must have been observed, that there is never 
a demand to enter the Grammar Schools equal to the accommodations, 
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especially in the Female Grammar Department. Now the fault is 
certainly not with those schools, for in system of instruction, thorough- 
ness and literary attaimnents, those schools are not surpassed hy any 
in the city, or in the west. What then is the cause ? I believe it to 
be the wretdied appearance of, and inferior accommodation, in 
die Primary SohooL There is something repulsive about the low, old, 
hemmed in buildings that drives many of the scholars, and especially 
those from the better families,, away to private schools. Now a tidy, 
aeat, commodious and comfortable building, wodd have the contrary 
effect, and entice them to come, instead of driving them away. It 
therefore requires the earliest consideration of the Board to remedy 
the evil, if it be as I have stated it. At any rate, the present house 
does not furnish accommodations for the number now applying, which 
would unquestionably be increased, if a fine and commodious building 
afaottid be erected for the Primary SchooL 

As to the |rfan of the future buildings, the new High School will 
furnish a complete model as to interior arrangement, being in fact 
that almost universally adopted in the eastern cities in their new scfao<d 
buildings. The buildings of course to have plain exteriors, that is, be- 
ing without towers and transepts; such a building, accommodating one 
thousand pupils, I believe, could be built for $20,000; or with cost of 
lot from 827,000 to 830,000. The plan heretofore pursued in build- 
ing will not accommodate much over five hundred pupils, and each 
Jbailding and lot will now cost, say 826,000 : that is, building 818,000 and 
lot 87,000. Before undertaking any new edifices, it will be well for 
the Board to give a careful consideration to the matter of building, 
with regard to convenience, comfort, efficiency and economy, and 
agree on eome general plan to supply the wants of the coomiunity as 
q»eedily as possiUe in tegard to school accommodations. 

Of the means of the Board and its ability to supfdy the immediate 
wants of the community I shall speak when I come to the financial 
condition of the Board. In the mean virhile, as there are constant in- 
quiries made, both at home and from abroad, in reference to how our 
schools are supported ; the means whence derived and the amount from 
each source ; and not a little misapprehension exists as to some of the 
items; I will give a short historical sketch of the legislation, both 
Congressional and State, upon the subject ; and of the action of the True - 
tees and Directors, to whom was ccmfided the trust of administering 
the congressional bounty, from the first provision of the Territorial 
legifilature down to the present time. 
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HISTQRY OF THK ST. LOUIS PUBUC SOHOOIfi— LANDS. 

It is perhaps not very flattering to our self-compkcency, nor credit- 
able to our liberality and intelligence, to say that our city had increased 
to about eighty thousand souls, before there was any thing here that 
deserved the name of public instruction. In other places, public schoohr 
are regarded as a prime necessity, and immediate measures are taken 
to raise funds for their establishment and maintaiilance. That steps 
^ere not sooner taken in St. Louis to put her Public School system on 
a respectable footing, was mainly owing to the delusive idea, still en* 
tertained by many, that ample provision for their establishment and 
maintenance was made by sundry acts of Congress, donating certain 
lands to the old Spanish and French villages in the Territory of Lou- 
isiana. This donation has operated unfavorably upon our school sys- 
tem, in various ways. It has not only induced ihe idea above refer- 
red to, of ample provision for educational purposes, but, deluding our 
legislators, it led at one time to the passage of a law by the State, 
which dejM'ived the children of the city of St. Louis from all participa* 
tion in the State School Fund ! A law, that good sense, and common 
justice, in their slow but sure operations only expunged from the statute 
book, at the last session of the Legislature. 

The act of Congress, of Idth June, 1812, makes it the duty of the 
United States Surveyor General in Missouri Territory, ** as soon as 
<* may be, to survey, or cause to be surveyed and marked (where the 
<*same has not already been done according to law) the out-boundary 
** lines of the several towns, or villages of Portage des Sioux, St. 
'* Charles, St. Louis, St. Ferdinand, Ville a Robert, Carondelet, Ste. 
" Genevieve, New Madrid, New Bourbon, Little Prairie and Airkan* 
** sas, so as to include the out-lots, cdmmon field lots, and commons, 
"thereto respectively belonging." 

The provisions of this law have never been complied with, and per- 
haps never will. The out-boundary of St. Louis has never been run, 
and there is too great a pecuniary interest involved ever to permit it 
to be run, without s struggle to defeat it. 

The same act provides : *< That all town, or village lots, out-lots or 
" common field lots, included in such surveys, which are not rightfully 
" owned or claimed by any private individuals, or held as commons, 
*' belonging to such towns or villages, or that the President of the 
" linited States, may not think proper to reserve for military purposes, 
" shall be, and the same are hereby, reserved for the support of schools 
" in the respective towns or villages aforesaid ; provided, that the whole 
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<^ quantity of land contained in the lots i^ssenred for the support of 
*' schools in any one town or village, shall not exceed one twentieth 
<< part of the whole lands included in the general survey of such town 
" or village.'* 

The lands *< rightfully owned or claimed by private individuals/' are 
defined by the same act to be those ** inhabited, cuhivated and pos« 
sessed, prior to the 20th day of December, 1803," (the day that the 
French commandant gave possession to the United States), which are 
confirmed to the claimants respectively. 

A supplementary act to the above was passed by Congress an the 
26th of May, 1824, which provided, « That it shall be the duty of the 
" individual owners, or claimants, of town or village lots, out^lots, and 
^* common field lots, in, adjoining, or belonging to, the several towns 
" and villages, ^ose lots were confirmed by the act of Congress of 
*' the 13th of June, 1812, on the ground of inhabitation, cultivation, 
*< or possession, prior to the 20th day of December, 1803, to proceed 
*< within eighteen months after the passage of this act, to designate 
^ their said lots, by proving before the Recorder of Land titles for 
** said State and Territory, the fact of such inhabitation, cultivation and 
" possession, and the boundaries and extent of each claim, so as to 
•* enable the Surveyor General to distinguish the private from the va- 
" cant lots." The act then provides, that after the expiration of term 
of eighteen months allowed for proving such facts, the Surveyor Gen- 
eral shall proceed to survey, designate and set apart, to said towns and 
villages, respectively,. so many of such vacant town or village lots, out- 
lots, or common field lots, for the support of schools in said towns or 
villages, as the President shall not have reserved for military purposes, 
prior to that time. On the 28th of January, 1831, a further supple- 
mental act was passed, relinquishing all the right, title and interest of 
the United States, in and to the town and village lots, out-lots and com- 
mon field lots, in the State of Missouri, reserved for the suppoit of 
schools, in the respective towns and villages, to be sold or disposed of, 
or regulated for said purpose, in such manner, as may be directed by 
the Legislature of said State. 

Such are the provisions of the grant, but the extent of it, in St. 
Louis is far smaller than generally supposed. It is true, that origi- 
nally, large quantities of lands, being without claimants, were sup- 
posed to be embraced in these grants, and claimed as school lands, but 
for the greater portion of these, claimants have since appeared, who 
have successfully prosecuted their claims. The remainder, not swept 
away by private claims, has been seized by individuals, who have only 
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been dispossessed by protracted and expensive Utigtftion, or by faeaty 
eompromises, while others still hold adverse to the schod tkle. Some of 
these pretend to claim by inhabitation, cultivation and pdesession, vnder 
French and Spanish government; others under pre*emp|]Dnt and 
Others again, under locations of New Madrid certificates.* After nearly 
twenty years litigation, less than fifty acres have been obtained by the 
schools, nine-tenths of vitadh has been by compromises. The expense 
involved by litigation alone is not short of 850,000, and still requires 
the services of a Counsellor, at an annual salary of $1,000. With the 
exception of one-quarter block on Fourth and Market street, and a 
strip 817 feet on Chesnut, by 85 feet on Third streets, the lands lay 
principally in such parts of the city, where property is not lUi^ly to be« 
oome very valuable. More than one-third is entirely beyond the city 
limits. Four-fifths of the Broadway property is taken up by Broad- 
way, and Survey No. 316, extending from corneT of Chesnut and 
Fourth streets, south to Ekn street, is nearly all taken up by Fourth st. 

The value of the whole amount of property, acquired through Con- 
gressional bounty, in the possession of the Board is probably about 
$400,000, and yields an annual rent of about $14,500. 

It is to be regretted, that but so little progress has been made by 
the courts in settling the points involved in the contest between the 
schools and adverse claimants.^ The points are entirely new, and with- 
out precedent, hence our courts have been chary to commit themselves 
on a new and untrodden path. The courts have, however, decided 
that an assignment of the United States is prima facia evidence of 
title in the schools. This is certainly law and common sende, as far 
as claimants by habitation, cultivation and possession, are concerned : 
because either of these gave title under the French and Spanish gov- 
ernments ; and the United States by the treaty of session were bound 
to respect these rights and titles. Therefore, if individuals had acquir- 
ed property by them, the United States could not give away the title of 
individuals so acquired. 

* The New Madrid oertificatos, are certifioat^s issned by a special aot of CongresB, for the 
relief of the flufforen by the earthquakee (tf 1811, ftnr lands destroyed by mid earthquakes, or 
mbmergod by it, m what is now known ai the Big Earthquake Swamp, in doathenet Misu 
aooii* tender those certificates, any public lands, sabjeot to private entry, could be entered, 
and patents obtained therefor. But as this law of Congress was passed subsequent to the act 
of 1812, donating the T«oant lands within the out-boundaries of the several towns and vil- 
Uges of LouislaBa Tenitory, of oonrse these certificates could not' be located upon these htnde, 
because they were no longer PubUn lands, subject to private entiy. Tet, nearly all the school 
lands in St Louis were covered by them, and a bunge portkm k stiU held adrersely to tho 
Mhools under them. 
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Should^ therefore, an attignment be made of land claimed undert 
and by virtne of the f eqiusites of title imder the French and Spanish 
law, cor eoarts are right to hdd, that an assignment to .the Public 
8diools should oidy be held as ftima facie evidence of tide, that can 
be overthrown by the showing of a better tide* one over which the 
United States has had no controL But in regard to other claimantSi 
either by pre-emption or location of New Madrid certificates, another 
rale ought to prevail The law of Congress, of 1812, above quoted, 
reserving said hmds for school purposes, and that of 1831, relinquish* 
ing all the right, title and interest, of the United States to the said 
hmds, preclude the acquisition of any other valid title, as every thing 
in the nature of a title possessed by the United States has passed by 
these acts and vested in the respective towns and villages. There can, 
therefore, be no lands to pre-empt, nor lands subject to entry, whereon 
to locate a certificate in said villages and towns. An assignment to 
the schods ought therefore to be held as eonrhuitm evidence against 
every person daiming under the United States in any other form what- 
ever ; as prior to issuing a patent of pre-emption, or of location, all 
title possessed by the United States had passed and vested in said 
towns, and therefore, no tide could pass by said patent. I do not 
know whether the courts have been called upon to decide these points, 
or what their decision would be if they were, but it is time that some 
definite rule be established to put an end to the, to all appearance, 
interminable controversy. The community ought to know the extent 
of this grant, that they may know, what other provision, if any, be 
necessary to place the Public School system in St. Louis upon as ex- 
tended and efiicient a basis as that in the other cities of the Union. I 
am aware that the idea is .still prevalent, even among the citizens, 
that the grant of Congress is more ample and valuable, than it really 
has proved, or is likely to prove, and that this impression is operating 
unfavoraUy to making further and more ample provision is also true. 
The first step necessary to be taken, to have ample means voted for 
this noble purpose, is to rid the community of the idea of ample pro- 
vision. I have already stated, that the erroneous idea of the extent of 
the St. Louis Sdiool Fund, has induced the Legislature of the State 
at one time to pass an act, depriving the children of the city of St 
Louis from all participation in the State SdM)ol Fund. The number 
of children of educable age in the city of St. Louis is not under twenty- 
three thousand; the income from the lands is only about S14,600, os 
less than seventy cents to each scholar. Besides this, there is a deduc- 
tion to be made annually from this amount, say 81,500 for eq)en8es 
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of litigation, while the amouDt of lands obtained just about keeps pace 
with the increase of population. In many of the counties in this State, 
the township school funds yield more per head to those of educable 
age in the respective townships, than the lands of the St* Louis Public 
Schools, which have bebn made the pretext for the perpetration of the 
gross injustice in the act referred to, and only remedied at the lasc 
session of the Legislature. 

In 1836, a vote was taken to obtain the consent of the citizens of 
St Louis to the sale of the Commons; at which election, the citizens 
also voted to appropriate ten per cent, of the net proceeds of said sale 
to the establishment and support o£ Public Schools. The Board has 
received from sale of Commons, up to the first of July last, a fraction 
less than $15,000, Last year, the income to the schools, according to 
the city officers reports, was only some $300, and is not yet received. 
In the year 1849, a pole was opened in pursuance to an act of the 
Legislature, to test the sense of the people, whether a tax of one-tenth 
of one per centum shall be assessed and collected for educational pur* 
poses, which was carried by a large majority. This tax, in 1850, be« 
ing the first year, amounted to 818,432. This year it will probably 
be $38,000. At the last session of the Legislature of Missouri, a 
new school act was passed, setting apart one-fourth of the entire State 
revenue for educational purposes, and also giving the children of the 
city of St. Louis their pro rata of it, and all the other State school 
moneys. Under this act, the Board, during the last fiscal year, being 
the first distribution under the act, received $27,456,51, Such is the 
nature of the provisions for the establishment and support of Public 
Schools in this city. The history of the incorporations made to ad- 
minister these legislative provisions deserve briefly to be traced. 

On the 30th of January, 1817, the Legislature of the Territory of 
Missouri passed an act, entitled " An act to incorporate the Board of 
Trustees for superintending schools in the Town of St. Louis.*' This 
act appointed General Wm. Clark, William C. Carr, Col. Thos. H, 
Benton, Bernard Pratte, Auguste Chouteau, Alexander McNair, and 
John P. Cabann^ Trustees. The powers of this Board of Trustees, 
as specified in said act, were to " have full power, to take and hold by 
gift, grant, or otherwise, any estate either real or personal, which may 
be given for the use of schools, and to lease, rent, or dispose of, to the 
best advantage, all the lands and other property, which hath been, or 
may be given by Congress to said town for support of schools, and 
appropriate the same with the avails of what is rented or leased, as by 
the law directed, to e&ploy teachers, to direct the studies of youth, to 
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make by-laws, rules and regulations for the good government of said 
schools ; provided, that said by-laws shall not tend to give a preference 
to any religious denomination whatever." '* Shall take into considera- 
tion the state of the grants, and donations, for the use of schools, and 
devise means for securing the same, and of putting them in a state of 
profitj and as soon as the state of the funds which may be appropria* 
ted will justify, shall erect or procure suitable buildings, and provide 
the necessary apparatus for instruction, and shall transact such other 
business as they shall find necessary and proper to be done, towards 
establishing schools in the town of St. Louis." 

On the 4th of April, 1817, General Clark, who being the first nam* 
ed of Uie Trustees, agreeably to the power vested in him, called a 
meeting -at the Executive office, he being then Governor of the Ter* 
ritory. At this meeting, there were present of the above -named 
Trustees, *♦ His Excellency Governor Clark, Auguste Chouteau, Alex- 
ander McNair, Wm. C. Carr and Thos. H. Benton," The original 
manuscript of the proceedings of this first meeting, in the hand-wri- 
ting of Col. Benton, is still on file in the office of the Public Schools. 
It is subscribed in the hand-writing of each of the above-named True* 
tees. We quote from it as follows: ''Being a majority of all those 
appointed ; whereupon the meeting proceeded to the appointment of a 
chairman, and His Excellency, Gov. Clark, was unanimously chosen: 
and the meeting then proceeded to the appointment of a secretary 
pro tempore^ and Thomas H. Benton was appointed to do the duties of 
secretary, until a permanent appointment should be made." At this 
meeting, among others, the following proceedings were had. 

" Resolv9d, That the Chairman of this Board instruct the Secretary 
*^pro tempore^ to obtain from the Surveyor General's office, a plat of 
*' the survey of the town of St. Louis, showing the town lots, the out- 
** lots, and the common fidd lots, if any, included in the said survey, 
*' and such and so many thereof as may be vacant, or not rightfully 
<« owned, or claimed by any individuals, or held as commons, by the 
*<said town of St Louis^ and lay the same before a meeting of this 
''Board as soon as possible." 

At the same meeting, the Secretary was instructed " to procure a 
suitable blank book, in which to record the proceedings of this Board," 
&c. In pursuance to this resolution, a record was procured and kept, 
as appears from record of present Board, May 11th, 1833, volume 1» 
page 4, which reads as follows: "Dr. Cornelius Campbell reported, 
"that in compliance with the resolution, directing him as a committee, 
'' to call upon such persons, as may be proper to request a delivery to 
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** the Boatd of all "books, papers and evideQces, relating to school lands 
" in or near this city ; he had called upon Joseph V. Garaier, Secre- 
** tary of the late Board of Trustees for Superintending Schods in tin 
** town of St. Louis, who had delirered to him a book entitled, flec« 
*< ord of the Proceedings of the Board of Trustees for Superintending 
^< Schools, in St. Louis, beginning April 4th, 1817, and ending Apni 
«5th„1828." 

This record was handed to Wilson Primm, then Secretary, to be de- 
posited among the archives of the Boaifl, but has since disappeared, 
and no (race of it can be found. Nothing, therefore, is definitely 
known of the transactions of said Board of Trustees. Col. Benton 
acted as Secretary of said Boaid, until the 15th of February, 1827, 
when he resigned, as appears by his resignation still on file in the 
office. Joseph V. Gamier, was elected Secretary to succieed him, but 
it seems from the above extract, that the Board never met after the 5th 
day of April, 1828. 

In consequence of the loss of this Record, nothing is definitely 
known of its acts ; but enough is known, from the correspondence be- 
tween the officers of the Board of Trustees, and the Departments of 
the General Government at Washington, and from copies of instme- 
tions from Washington to the Land Officers in Missouri, stiU preserved 
on file, that to this Board of Trustees, are the citizens of St Louis 
mainly indebted, that the magnificent donation of Congress has not 
been totally swept away by speculators. The first of these letters is 
from Gov. Wm. Clark to President Monroe, dated June 20th, 1817, 
requesting that the President would select, or cause to be selected, 
such of the vacant lands within the town of St. Louis, as the Govern- 
ment wished to retain for military purposes, that such other lands as 
would not be so selected, might be set apart for school purposes, in 
accordance with the act of Congress, of June 13th, 1812. A second 
letter, repeating the request of June 20th, dated April 19th, 1818, was 
also written by Gov. Claik in behalf of the Board of Trustees, as Presi- 
dent of said Board. To this, Mr. Calhoun, Secretary of War, repli^ 
by letter, dated May 30th, 1818, stating, that proper orders had been 
issued to the Chief Engineer, to make such selection. A copy of in- 
structions to Maj. S. H. Long, to whom was assigned the execution of 
this duty, dated August 17th, 1818, was subsequently communicated. 
On the 1st of May, 1820, Maj. Long made a report of his proceed- 
ings to the Department at Washington, and sent a copy of that report 
to the Board of Trustees. Various others passed between the Board 
and the Departments relative to this subject ; but finally, on the 25th 
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of January, 1821, Gen. Armstrong communicated to Gen. Clark, the 
decision of the President of the United Slates, which was, that all va- 
cant lands were relinquished for school purposes to the town of St. 
Louis, except the stone Bastion, and a strip below and near McKnight 
& Brady's, on the river, which were reserved for military purposes. 
The stone Bastion stood near where Broadway is now intersected by 
Cherry street, in Block No. 68, and was part of the wall of the Spanish 
town of St. Louis, erected for its defence against the savages. The 
extremes of this wall on the river were little above Cherry street on 
the north, and the mouth of Mill creek on the south ; following on the 
west what was known as the hill, and generally coinciding with the 
eastern line of the forty arpens lots of the Prairie Common Field, of 
St. Louis, from Biddle street southward. The strip on the river was 
situated at the foot o{ Cherry street, running north and south on the 
river. The reservatian of the Bastion was not satisfactory to the Board, 
and finally, a reconsideration of the same wa^ had, after a tedious cor« 
respondence, which resulted in a relinquishn^ent of the same, as per 
letter of Gen. Atkinson to Gov. Clark, dated January 12th, 1824. 

In April, 1817, the Board also addressed a letter to the Commis-* 
sioner of the General Land OlSice, informing the same, that persons 
were pre-empting vacant land in the Commons and Common Fields of 
St. Louis. To this, there was a reply^ that the pre-emption law did 
not apply to any lands in the Territory of Missouri ; but subsequently, 
namely, on the 3d of November^ 1817, from some unexplained cause, 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, issued an order to the 
Register of Lands, not to issue any patents for pre'empiiona^ or any 
other entries, for lands in the St. Louis Commons, Barrier des Noyers,. 
Cul de Sac, Grand Prairie, and St. Louis Prairie Conunon Fields, ex- 
cept to such as complied with the act of 1812, and showed title, by in- 
habitation, concession, and cultivation, prior to the 20th of December, 
1803. 

In 1817, the Board leased for nominal rents, lands found to be va- 
cant, so as to have possession of them ; but they are so vaguely des- 
cribed in the report of the Committee, as to be difficult of location at 
present; for instance, "to Wm. & C. S. Jones, in the western end of 
the town ; to Mc Wherry , in the south end of St. Louis ; and to Paul 
Primeau, land on the hill, back of the town of St. Louis." In 1826, 
other leases were made, but also with indefinite descriptions of boun- 
dary. This is all that is known of the transactions of this Board, but 
as many of its members are still living, perhaps more definite informa- 
tion may be obtained. 
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PBBSENT BOABO. 

The act of incorporation of the present Board, was passed on the 
13th day of February, 1833 ; and on the first Monday of April, in 
that year, an election was held for Directors, which resulted in the 
choice of Hon. Edward Bates and John P. Reily for the South Ward, 
Josiah Spalding and Judge Mary P. Leduc of the Middle Ward, and 
Dr. Cornelius Campbell and Hugh O'Neil, Sen'r. of the North Ward, 
who met on the 18th of said month, and organized, by electing Judge 
Mary P. Leduc, as President. 

The Board ordered, that its organization be published, and request- 
ed that all persons having any knowledge of school lands, be invited 
to leave a description of said land at the office of the Board, and com- 
municate such knowledge as they may possess; for the information and 
action of the Board. The Board appointed a BailifiT, whose duty it 
was to notify and remove all trespassers upon the school lands. 

At B meeting, on the 27th of April, 1833, a report was made by a 
committee, appointed for that purpose, to wait upon Col. Ren6 Paul, 
City Engineer, to give a description of such lands as were known in 
his office to be school lands, accompanied by a map drawn by Col. 
Paul, on which the location of the school lands was marked. A com- 
mittee was also appointed to wait upon E. T. Langham, Surveyor 
General, to ascertain whether the out-boundary line so as to include 
the Common Field lots, and the Commons of St. Louis, hfeid ever been 
run as contemplated by the act of Congress, of June 13th, 1812, and 
if not, that the Committee urge upon him the necessity of doing the 
same as soon as the same can be conveniently done. Gen. Langham, 
when waited upon, informed the Committee, that said line had not 
been run, but gave assurances that the law and the wishes of the Board, 
in this'respect, should be speedily complied with. No doubt this prom- 
ise would have been fulfilled promptly and faithfully, if Gen. Lang- 
ham had been left to his own inclination, judgment and views of the 
law, and his duty under it ; but speculators had, under various pre- 
texts, seized upon the lands, by New Madrid locations, and by old pre- 
tended Spanish and French concessions, and some even upon the fiimsy 
pretext, that as the law spoke of lots, and as lots in the acceptation of 
the word meant a square, or at least a regularly shaped piece of ground, 
therefore any vacant land of a triangular, or of an irregular shape was 
not contemplated by the act. The speculators succeeded in getting the 
matter referred to the General Land Office at Washington City, where 
better opportunities for mistif ying the matter existed, and where it still 
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drags to this day, without much, if any, probability of haying the kw 
in respect to out-boundary carried out, unless the matter will be brought 
before the Supreme Court 

It is certainly very strange, that upon so plain a matter any doubt, 
or pretended doubt, could arise as to the meaning of the law, and 
the subject matter of its application; and what is still stranger, is 
that each Surveyor General upon induction into office, especially Gov. 
Dunklin, should take the same view of the matter as the Board of Di- 
rectors, and promise to execute the law speedily, as is shown by his 
letters still on file. The law itself is plain, that the out-boundary 
should be rUn, so as to include the town lots, out-lots, and common 
field lots of the respective towns and villages. The only question 
capable then of arising was, the limits of the lands appurtenant to each 
town or village. Of these limits there can be as little doubt, as of the 
law itself. The town of St. Louis was a trading post for the traffic 
of furs and peltries, with the savages of the Missouri and Upper Mis» 
sissippi, and being located in a fertile region and not accessible in the 
then state of the art or river navigation, to be supplied with agricnl* 
tural products from abroad, the lands adjacent to it were cultivated by 
the inhabitants, for the purpose of supplying themselves, and those en- 
gaged in die fur trade with the necessaries of life. As the whole 
country was filled with savages, most of whom were hostile to ihe in- 
trusion of the whites into their hereditary domains, the whites were 
not only compelled to live in villages, but to surround with a wall these 
villages, as a defence against the savages. The French and Spanish 
Governors made concessions of lands within the waUs for residences, 
and without for cultivation, to the inhabitants upon the condition that 
within a specified time they should cultivate the same. In St. Louis, 
such concessions as lay between the brow of the hill and the river, 
north and south of the town, being small in extent, mostly ranging 
from four to twenty arpens, were known among the American settlers 
afterwards as ** out-lots,'* to distinguish them, from in-lots, or lots within 
the wall, and also from the Common Field lots. The Common Field 
lots were so called, because there was a common fence that enclosed 
the whole. They were one arpent (about 102i feet) in front, and 
forty arpens in depth. As only the best lands were sought for culti- 
vation, this Common Field included four subdivisions, separated by 
such lands as were not very desirable for cultivation, which were left 
vacant, except here and there a concession afterwards as out-lots. 
These subdivisions were known to the citizens, as the St. Louis Prai- 
rie, the Barrier des Noyers, the Cul de Sac, and the Grand Prairie 
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Common Field. A common fence endoung the whole, commenced 
at Roy's tower, thence west to the St Loais Prairie Onnmon Field, 
thence south with the last mentioned line to the Commons, thence west, 
so as to divide the Prairie Common Field from the Commons, to north- 
west corner of the Comipons, thence south, dividing Barri^rdesNoyen 
Common Field fi^m the Commons, to Carondelet Common Fields, 
thence west, to " £1 Camino Real" (the Royal road) still an open 
road, and known as *'the King's High Way;" thence northwardly 
with the King's High Way, so as to include the Cul de Sac, and Grand 
Prairie Common Field, to the northwest corner of latter, thence east- 
wardly along the north lines of Grand Prairie and St Louis Prairie 
Common Fields, to the Mississippi at or near the mouth of Rock 
Spring Creek. Officers called "Sindicaros" (Syndics) under the 
Spanish Governors, had the supervision of this, and all other fences of 
lands appurtenant to the village. The Commons was the common pas- 
turage for cattle belonging to the inhabitants, and by the terms of the 
law, was also to be included in the out-boundary survey. This plain 
matter carried to Washington, has become, by some unaccountable 
process, as intricate as the mazes of a labyrinth to the officials, for 
whose windings they have no clue, and from which their extrication is 
hopeless. 

In consequence of the difficulty about out*boundary being referred 
to Washington City, no assignments by the Siirveyor Generals were 
made until some instructions could be obtained from the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office. The first efforts by parties interested 
adversely to the schools were, to prevent him from giving instructions: 
this for a time, was successful ; but finally, being hard pressed to make 
a decision in the case of the school lands (as they must have been 
known, for the surveys of the town lots^ out-lots, and common field lots, 
claimed by, and confirmed to individuals, had been returned, fi^e or six 
years previous to the office, and were approved,) he, in 1838, gave a 
decision, that all vacant lots that would be included in any out-boundary 
that might be run, but especially all included widiin the limits of the 
town of St. Louis, as it was incorporated by decree of the Court of 
Common Pleas in 1809, might be assigned. A committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with the Surveyor General, and to carry into effect 
said instructions. A difficulty inunediately arose between the Com- 
mittee and the Surveyor General, whether a triangular lot, or a lot of 
any other form than a four sided one, was a lot within the meaning 
of the law ! the Committee taking the affirmative, the Suireyor the 
negative. This involved the most valuable part of the school lands, 
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viz: the Broadway property, the Fourth street property, in Blocks 104, 
107, 108, 109, and the Blocks 158 and 150, between Fourth and Fifth 
streets. No assignments were made until 1840, by Surveyor General 
Milbum, when the Broadway property, Block 68 and part of 69, lot 
in Block 88, part of 85, Surveys 316, 317 and 318, were made, these 
include the Fourth and Fifth street property, abready named. Under 
Surveyor General Reed, the heaviest assignments were made, in- 
duding Survey No. 3,003, known as the Vifverrenne tract, a two 
by forty arpent lot ; the Moore tract, a forty arpent lot ; the Evans 
and Langham tract, containing eight and a half acres; the Lane 
tract and two triangular pieces of land (since sold) below the Uni- 
ted States Arsenal. The Lane tract has just come in possession of 
the Board, by decree of the Supreme Court, and is not yet leased ; the 
Evans & Langham tract is pending before the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington; Survey No. 3003, was compromised, by giving about two-thirds 
of it to other claimants ; the Moore tract, by giving one-half ; and the 
Broadway property, by selling and compromising, to occupants and 
others, until very little remains of it. The Board, however, from its 
incorporation exercised ownership over the* property on Market and 
Chesnut streets, and also over Blocks 68 and part of 69 : the former 
lands it leased at low rates in 1833, for fifty years. The Broadway 
front of Block 68, was sold in 1834, and a portion of balance leased 
on fifty year leases. Lots on Fourth street, including Block 160 and 
part of 158, were leased from 1838 to 1840 in fifty year leases. Part 
of the property on Fourth street was sold and part exchanged for 
others. In 1847, the lands in U. S. Survey No. 3003, were leased : 
since then but lilde leasing has been done, as but very little land has 
since come (until recently) into the possession of the Board. 

The mismanagement of school lands, during the first ten or twelve 
years, after the act of incorporating the Board, gave just cause for 
public complaint, and caused the following legislative restrictions to be- 
passed, amendatory of the charter: **No person shall be eligible as a 
Director of said Board, who has not been a resident of the Ward in. 
which he is elected, at least twelve months prior to his election ; cr who 
may be interested in any property held by lease, from said corporation ;, 
or who is interested directly or indirectly, in any title adverse to the 
title of said corporation, to any property which is claimed by said cor- 
poration. No person who is, or hereafter may, become a Director, or 
who shall hold any other ofiice in, or under said corporation, shall pur- 
chase or lease from said corporation, any property claimed by said cor- 
poration, nor shall any such person be interested directly or indirectly,. 
Vol. I— Nos. 11 & 12 23 
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in any poichase or lease of any such property, and any sale or lease 
of any such property in which any such Director, or other person is so 
intereisted, shall be utterly null and void.*' 

Before these restrictions were imposed, it often happened, that mem« 
bers were elected to the Board who were interested in the claims under 
which speculators had seized upon the school lands. These clatmams, in 
fact, took a more active part in the elections of School Directors, than the 
public generally ; and by means of moving into Wards where vacan- 
cies in the Board were about to occur, and be elected, to fill the same, 
they bid fair to obtain the control of the Board, and accomplish their 
purposes* The public finally became aroused to the danger that was 
impending over the school fund, and petitioned the Legisbture to place 
such restrictions upon the action of the Board, as were necessary to 
preserve this fund. In conformity to the memorial, the Legislature 
passed the above amendments to the charter, as a remedy for the evils 
complained of. Their efiect has been salutary, but before the remedy 
came, great and irreparable mischief had been done. Had these 
restrictions been originally incorporated in the charter, especially the 
one about selling lands, ancl the manner of selling them, some of the 
most valuable property, embraced in the donation of Congress, would 
have been saved to the schods. 

HISTORY OP THB SCHOOLS. 

The Board was organized in 1833: in the autumn of 1834, the 
tfdnds received had so much accumulated that a committee was appoin- 
'ted to ascertain whether the Board could loan out money, and if not, 
ito petition the Legislature for power to do so. On the 30th of Decem- 
ber, 1834, a memorial was adopted to the Legislature, asking for the 
grant of power to put out money to interest. In this memorial, it is sta- 
ted, that ** Owing to several causes, not necessary to be enumerated, this 
Board cannot at present employ the moneys raised, and to be raised, in 
the support of schools, or the erection of school houses." No mention 
on the records being made previously of any appropriation for sup- 
port of schools, and this positive assertion, that at present they could 
not so employ the money, conclusively proves, that up to this time, no 
money was appropriated to school purposes. 

On the 29th of November, 1834, on motion of Dr. Campbell, a 
•committee was appointed to prepare a plan for a public school house. 
Messrs. Campbell, 0*Neil and Dumaine, were appointed said com- 
mittee, and reported on the 8th December : this report was laid upon 
the taUe, and never acted upon. At the meeting of February, ISSd, 
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ca ommittee was appointed to take the census of children of educable 
age. In Jane of same year, Dr. Campbell reported the census ; the 
number is not stated on the record. On the 7th of May, 1836, Messrs. 
Campbell, Hoffman and Finney, were appointed a committee to con- 
fer with the Board of Aldermen, on the subject of erecting school 
houses within the city. What the Board of Aldermen (the City Coun- 
cil then not having a Board of Delegates) had to do with the erection 
of school houses is not stated, and cannot be imagined; nor the point, 
if any, was at issue, be inferred from what is recorded. It most pro- 
bably had reference to the amount that the Board would realize from 
sale of Commons, and the time that the same would be available for 
school purposes. No report from this committee is on record or file. 

On the 3d of December, 1836, Mr. McLaughlin from the " Com- 
mittee on the erection of school houses," reported that the Committee 
" had selected a lot on the corner of Spruce and Fourth streets, as the 
site for a school house for the First and Second Wards ; and a lot on 
Federal Avenue (now Broadway) and Hickory (now Cherry) street, 
as a site for a school house for ihe Third and Fourth Wards : Report 
adopted; and two thousand dollars appropriated for the erection of 
each house. Messrs. Campbell and Hoffman were appointed a Committee 
to prepare and report a plan. Committee not agreeing to a report, 
they were discharged on the 25th of February, 1837, and a new Com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Gamble and Hoffman appointed, who re- 
ported on the 4th of March, by resolution,, " that a committee of three 
be appointed, with power to contract for the erection of two school 
houses on the sites heretofore selected ; and that the plan of the build- 
ing submitted by Elihu H. Shepard, be adopted, as far as practicable; 
the cost of each, including fencing, furniture, out-hou?es, &c., not to 
exceed three thousand five hundred dollars." 

On the 18th July, 1837, the Committee reported, that the lots were too 
small to carry out original plan, and recommended that two story build- 
ings be erected, instead of one, as contemplated by plan, which was 
agreed to; whereupon, the Committee reported, that they had con- 
tracted with Whitehill & Weston for building north school house, and 
with John H. Ferguson for building the south one, at three thousand 
one hundred and seventy dollars, each; which report was adopted. 
The south school house here mentioned, is now the Laclede Primary 
School. The north school house, being located in the centre where 
North Market now is, was soon found to be in an unsuitable place, in 
consequence of the growing market, and was early abandoned ; the 
house was afterwards known as << Liberty Hall " and was burnt down 
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some three or four years ago. When the Committee were about to 
commence building the north school house, Charles Collins, notified 
them that he claimed the lot; an agreement was therefore entered. into, 
conditioned, that if the title be in the Board, the Board to convey a 
lot east of it to Collins, at fifty dollars per frc^t foot, if in Collins, he 
to convey it to the Board at the same price per front foot. The lot on 
Spruce and Fourth streets, was occupied by Eikn, a colored woman, 
to whom the Board paid twenty-five dollars to give up possession, with 
privilege of removing her house. 

On the 3d of December, 1837, the Board ordered the purchase of 
*' four unlettered (out-line) Maps of the World," for schools about to be 
opened, and adopted rules and regulations for the government of the 
schools, submitted by Archibald Gamble. 

At the same meeting a resolve was passed, giving notice through 
the public prints, /* that the school houses erected by the Board are 
ready for the reception of scholars, and that the Board would meet two 
weeks hence, to receive applications from teachers." 

At the meeting so convened, ten male and two female applicants 
appeared ; a Board of School Inspectors, consisting of Wilson Primm, 
Henry Chouteau (refused serving), Jas. M. Green, Bryan Mullanphy, 
Beverly Allen, Wm. Carr Lane, Elihu H. Shephard and George K. 
Budd, all outside of the Board, were appointed, with power to examine 
and appoint teachers, by and with the concurrence of the Board ; and 
the salary of the teachers was fixed by resolution : males at nine hun- 
dred dollars per annum, and females at five hundred dollars per an- 
num, payable quarterly. 

On the 20th of December, an appropriation was made to purchase 
stoves and fuel for schools ; the Board of Inspectors was authorized to 
fix tuition fee, nevertheless, to admit free those who were unable to 
pay ; and abo a resolve was adopted, " that teachers should enter into 
a written contract with the Board, faithfully to discharge the duties as- 
signed them for the space of one year," conditioned, however, that 
the Board have the right to dismiss, at any time, teachers found negli- 
gent, unfaithful, or incompetent. 

At the meeting, February 24th, 1838, the Board of Inspectofs re- 
ported, that they had elected Edward Leavy and Miss M. H. Salisbury 
as teachers: report referred back to the Board of Inspectors, "to re- 
port the merits of each applicant, both where they agree and disagree, 
so that both sides may be heard ;" a letter from Mr. Leavy was read 
withdrawing his application which was granted; and a resolution 
adopted, "that schools should open on the 1st day of April next." 
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At the meeting of March 3d, 1838, the minute report of the Inspeo 
toTs required at last meeting was made, " and the Board proceeded to 
the election of two teachers, and it appearing that Miss Mary H. Salis- 
bury and David Armstiong had received a majority of the votes of 
this Board, they were declared elected as teachers." At this meeting 
additional rules (substantially same as those yet in force) were adopt- 
ed; and a resolution passed, raising a committee to have an address 
delivered upon the occasion of opening schools. No mention after- 
wards whether address was delivered, or not. 

March 17th, the opening of " School No. 2 south,** that is, at the 
corner of Fourth and Spruce streets, fixed on the first Monday in 
April. Efforts to elect a teacher for School No. 1, failed, for want of 
agreement in the Board. 

April 17th, numbers of schools changed, the south school to be 
known as School No. 1, and the north as School No. 2; Edward Leavy 
unanimously elected, by ayes and nays, as male Principal of School 
No. 2 ; also Miss Sarah Hardy as female Principal of same school. 

I have now traced minutely the inception and organization of the 
two first schook, established under the control and supervision of the 
Board ; giving all the facts that appear on record in relation to them, 
and the names of the individual members of the Board, who urged the 
same forward ; together with the names of citizens connected with it, 
and of first teachers that were appointed. I shall proceed less minutely 
with the events relatii'^d to establishing and organizing subsequent 
schools, as the facts are of more recent occurrence and better known. 

On the 3d of December, 1837, a committee was appointed to nego- 
tiate with J. B. C. Lucas for the purchase of a lot for a school house 
in the western part of the city. In May, 1838, D. D. Page reported 
** that their negotiations with said Lucas had proved fruitless, he hav- 
ing positively refused to sell 'a lot of ground upon any terms." The 
Committee was continued with instructions " to inquire whether a piece 
of ground suitable for building a school house can be purchased** in 
the vicinity contemplated. 

On the 10th of September, 1838, the above committee reported, that 
they had received a proposition from Mr. Lucas to exchange a lot on 
the east side of Sixth street north of Locust, for a lot owned by the 
Board on the north side of Chesnut, in Block No. 86, and the com- 
mittee were authorized by the Board to make said exchange. This 
was not effected, as a disagreement sprung up between the Committee 
« and Lucas about some conditions, (not stated,) to which Committee 
would not assent ; said Committee was discharged Oct. 25th. 
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May 22d, 1839, D. D. Page was aj^inted a committee to confer 
with J. B. C. Lucas for exchange of lots, upon condition, that said Lucas 
give two fjront feet for one of lot of Board, and provided, he will sell 
upon equitable terms, a lot of thirty feet adjoining, so as to make lot 
thus acquired large enough for a school house site. On the 20th of 
July, Mr. Page reported, that he had agreed with Mr. Lucas 1o make 
an exchange of lots upon the following terms : that he would deed a 
lot 45 feet 2 inches on Sixth street, in exchange for school lot of 32 
feet 11 inches, on Chesnut street, and that he had agreed to sell 14 
feet and ten inches (instead of 30 feet as proposed by the Board) at 
eighty dollars per front foot. This agreement was approved, and 
thus was acquired the site upon which School house No. 3 was built, 
now called the Benton School. 

February 10th, 1840, a committee was appointed to prepare a plan 
for a school house on above lot, but the committee never reported. 
February 4th, 1841, subject again brought up and a committee appoin- 
ted with instructions ** to procure the best and most modern plan for 
a school house" on the above lot : the committee reported plan on 4th 
of May, which was approved, and proposals for building same invited. 
May 31st, contract entered into with Messrs. Dresser & Gibson for 
building the same at (about) $10,625, and with an architect for super- 
intending j(300. School opened first Monday in January, 1842. Ad- 
mission fee per quarter 82,50, and salary of male Principal 8900, 
female 8500. At the same meeting, the salaries of teachers in schools 
Nos. 1 and 2, were reduced : males to 8800, females to 8400. 

January 25th, 1842, resolution adopted to place assistant teachers 
in School No. 3 ; salary at 8200 per annum ; and that teachers of 
said schools, recommend suitable persons for said places. This was 
the first act to authorize the employment of assistants in the Public 
Schools. On the 7th of May, 1842, by resolution, School No. 2, was 
closed, and School ordered to remove to basement of School No. 3 ; 
and grounds around No. 2 to be laid out and leased together with the 
school house and cellar. 

In June, 1842, salaries were fixed, as follows : Male Principles, eight 
hundred dollars per annum. Females five hundred, and Female Assis- 
tants two hundred and fifty dollars. In consequence of embarrass- 
ments for want of funds, in the fall of this year, a proposition was 
made to discontinue schools, until the succeeding April, aiKi let teachers 
keep school on their own account in the interim : this failed. Next, 
an attempt to reduce salaries was made, and also failed: at last, it 
was resolved, to disband the school in the basement of School house 
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No. 3, assigning as a reason, *< to economise in ezpenditore.*' The 
basement was leased to a Baptist Chnrch for one year, at (300. 

The school in the basement was removed to Green street, and con- 
tinued to the 31st of December, 1842, when it was discontinued by 
resolution of the Board, and the assistant teachers in all the schools 
discharged. At the same time, the Board reduced the salaries of 
teachers to MOO per annum, for males ; females (360, and assistants 
$200. The reduction of salaries proved unsatisfactory to teachers, and 
for six months after occupied the almost exclusive attention of the 
Board : creating dissentions in the Board, and between teachers. At 
one time the Board resolved to restore assistant in Male Department 
No. 3, and pay three hundred dollars extra per annum to the Male 
Principal, upon condition that he furnish a competent assistant in his 
schooL In June following, this was rescinded, and the salaries for 
Males fixed at S800, Females $450, and Assistants $250 per annum. 
At the same time, a committee was appointed to report a plan for the 
reorganization of the schools, increase their number and usefulnes?, 
&c., with instructions that *^ in the opinion of the Board, no system of 
arrangement, that does not embrace at least two grades of schools, can 
be to a high degree efficient.** 

June 27th, 1843, this committee reported, that " they deem it expe* 
dient for the Board to establish and locate in each Ward of the city 
four Public Schools, to-wit: one male and one female Primary School, 
and one male and one female Elementary School, and that a High 
School should also be established in some central part of the city," with 
a recommendation that "if the views of this committee be adopted, 
that the plan pointed out by them be strictly adhered to, and carried 
on, from time to time, as the finances of the Board will justify.'* This 
report is signed, A. Renard, Edw. Jones, R B. Brown and Elijah 
Hayden. At this meeting, a memorial from a meeting of the German 
citizens of the First Ward was read, asking the Board to establish a 
school in the First Ward, wherein the English and German languages 
should be taught The Board instructed the President to notify them, 
that, under the State school law, no schools could be established, ex- 
cept such as taught the English language only. At the same time it 
passed the following resolution : " Retohed^ That' as a beginning of 
the system resolved upon at this meeting, to establish new schools, a 
Primary male and female School be established in the First and Sixth 
Wards, provided, the citizens donate to Board means sufficient to de- 
fray rent and fuel** On July 12th, the salaries of the schook about 
to be opened in the First and Sixth Wards were fixed, as follows t 
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males $500 and females at 8300 per annum ; and examination of ap- 
plicants ordered to take place on the 17th of said month. Mr. Chate 
and Miss Salisbury were elected as teachers for the Sixth Ward School, 
and Mr. Ruggles and Miss Margaret Smith for that of the First Ward* 
Schools opened on the 24th of July, 1843. 

On the 23d of April, 1844, the Board ordered, that a Ftimary School 
be opened in the basement of the Sixth street (Benton) School house, 
in July following. The school was accordingly opened under Mrs. 
Emma Green, Principal. 

In the fall of this year, the subject of salaries again came up, and 
after many efforts to fix them, resulted in a compromise, as follows : 
All males, except Principal of School No. 3, 8600 ; all females, except 
Principals of No. 3, $300; male Principal of No. 3, $700; female 
$400 : assistants, both male and female, $250, per annum. During 
the spring of this year, the subject of vocal music was first brought up 
and authorized, and Mr. Chappeil employed for some time. 

In April, 1845, a Primary School was opened in the Fifth Ward, at 
northeast corner of Franklin Avenue and Sixth street, under the charge 
of Miss Sophia Stevens. 

In June, 1845, the committee appointed to ascertain where suitable 
lots could be procured in the First and Sixth Wards, reported that lot 
procured from B. Mullanphy in exchange for lot on corner of Broad- 
way and Biddle, situated on the southeast corner of Eighth and How- 
ard streets, was a suitable lot for a school house for Sixth Ward, and 
that several offers to sell lots on Seventh street, suitable for a school 
house for the First Ward had been received. At the same meeting, 
advertisements were ordered in the papers for plans and specifications 
for two new school houses, one to be built in First and the other in the 
Sixth Ward. These houses were built accordingly, and are now 
known as the Clark and Mound Schools : the Clark School on a lot 
purchased of G. S. Chouteau of seventy-four feet front, for $1,500. 
Joseph T. Sutton was the contractor for building the Mound, and 
Henry Pitcher of the Clark School. The school houses were com- 
pleted in the summer of 1846, and schoc^ opened in them in the latter 
part of July. 

On the 15th of September, 1847, Messrs. J. H. Tice, Wm. S. 
Stamps and Jeremiah Langton, were appointed a committee to ascer- 
tain upon what terms a suitable lot could be purchased in the Fifth 
Ward, for the purpose of building a large school house in said Ward. 
The committee reported, that they had selected a lot on the corner of 
Ninth and Wash streets, containing 82i feet front on Wash, by 109 
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feet on Ninth : that for the 50 feet next the corner, the price was 
950 per front foot, and the remaining 32i feet at S40 per front foot, 
and recommended that the Board purchase same ; which recommen- 
dation was adopted. November 2d, 1847, a building committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Tice, Hall and Stamps, were appointed to prepare a 
plan for the building about to be erected in the Fifth Ward. The com- 
mittee reported a plan, which was adopted, and contract for erecting 
same was ordered. The contract was given to Messrs. Greer & 
Stearns, and the building was completed in the summer of 1848, and 
school opened in it early in the month of October. 

August 1st, 1848 — ^A committee was appointed, consisting of Messrs. 
Eliot, Hall and Tice, to obtain by purchase, a lot for a school house 
in the Third Ward. The committee reported on the 8th of September, 
that they recommended the purchase of a lot on the corner of Pine 
and Fifteenth streets, containing a front of 143 on Pine with a depth 
of 109 feet, which James U. Lucas had offered to sell at S40 per 
front foot on Pine. The report was accepted and adopted. At this 
meeting, the same committee were authorized lo ascertain whether a 
suitable lot for a school house could not be purchased in the Second 
Ward, for City Bonds at par. The committee reported, Sept. SOth, 
that an offer had been made of a lot on Fifteenth street, of 100 feet 
front, by J. G. Abbott, at $20 per front foot. The said report was 
referred to Messrs. Thornton and Hayden, to report upon its suita- 
bility for a school house site at present, so as to supply the wants of 
that Ward, and if not, to ascertain upon what terms a suitable lot 
could be purchased. February 19th, 1850, Mr. Thornton reported, 
that a lot could be purchased of Mr. Isaac Walker, on corner of Fifth 
and Poplar streets ; and Messrs. Thornton and Eliot were appointed 
to negotiate with said Walker concerning the purchase of same. 
March 15th, 1850, the committee reported, that they had purchased 
said lot, containing 70 feet front, by 127 feet deep, at tS7,50 per 
front foot. 

Mr. Eljot submitted a plan for a new school house, prepared by a 
committee appointed for that purpose, which plan was adopted, and 
contracts ordered to be entered into for building two new school houses, 
one on the corner of Fifteenth and Pine, and the other on the corner 
of Fifth and Poplar streets. Messrs. Sage and Webster obtained con- 
tracts for building both ; and the former was completed, so that school 
was opened in it, early in December of the same year, and in the latter 
about the middle of January, 1851. 

On the 19th of February, 1850, Messrs. Thornton and Degenhaxt, 
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were appointed a committee to negotiate for the parchaie of a lot 
suitable for a school house in the First Ward. March ISth, Mr. 
Thornton reported, that said committee had an offer from T. Allen, to 
sell a lot of 100 feet front on Anne Avenue, for tl2 per front foot. 
Report accepted and purchase ordered. 

In the year 1817, Col. Wm. Chambers, Maj. Thomas Wright and 
Wm. T. Christy, in subdividing their property, and laying out the same 
into lots and blocks, donated a circular lot 800 feet in diameter to the 
inhabitants of north St. Louis forever, for a seminary of learning. 

On the 9th of January, 1844, a petition of Chas. W. Schaumburg 
and others, inhabitants of north St Louis, was presented to the Board, 
praying the Board to take possession of the same, and erect thereon a 
Public School house. This petition was referred to Messrs. Weston, 
Brown and Jones, to examine into the matter, and report such action 
to the Board as they may deem advisable. On the 14th of May, fol* 
lowing, the committee reported the following, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That, so soon as, or whenever the citizens of north St. 
Louis, satisfactorily convey unto this Board the lot of ground as set 
forth in their petition, then the Board will take possession of the same, 
and will proceed as soon as expedient to erect thereon, a suitable 
School house, and establish therein, a Primary or iSementary School. 

As this resolution required an impossibility, (a legal conveyance- 
from an incorporated community,) the matter dropped until the 8d of 
September, 1850, when Spencer Smith, Superintendent, brought the 
matter up ; it was referred to the Superintendent, Counsellor, and mem- 
bers of the Sixth Ward. A petition was got up, signed by the inhab- 
itants of north St. Louis, praying the Legislature to appoint the Board 
Trustees, to administer the trust for the purpose indicated by the 
donors. An act was passed by the Legislature, in conformity to the 
prayer of the petitioners, in January, 1851 ; and thus the Board ob- 
tained possession of the magnificent lot on which the Webster School 
now stands. As this is the first, and the only instance, that a lot has 
been donated to the Board for a Public School, I would suggest that 
the Board hereafter commemorate this act of liberality, by giving the 
names of the donors to schools that may be erected, as a just tribute of 
respect to the memory of public spirited citizens, who have passed 
hence, but whose magnificent bounty remains to benefit and bless gen- 
erations to come. 

In February, 1852, plans for erecting two new school houses, one 
on the above-named circular lot, and the other on lot purchase in the 
First Ward, were presented, and adopted ; the same having been under 
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advisement all winter. Contracts were ordered to be entered into 
with mechanics for doing so much of the work as fell in their respec- 
tive lines of business ; which was accordingly done, and the houses 
erected upon the separate contract system. The Webster house was 
completed and opened on the first Monday in February, 1853, when 
a suitable address was delivered by John A. Kasson, E)q. : the Lafay- 
ette house was opened on the 28th of March, following, and an ad- 
dress was delivered by R Gratz Brown, Esq. in English, Mr. Jaeger 
in German. The schools in the St. George Market Hall, were trans* 
ferred to this building : and to the Webster building the schools from 
the Mound Schod and the Chambers street Primary were transferred, 
and the latter closed. 

In April, 1850, a Primary School was opened in the St. George 
Market Hall, and in autumn, a Grammar Department was organized 
in the same building. 

In autumn, 1849, a Primary School was opened in the basement of 
the Church on Chambers street, and continued until the opening of ihe 
Webster School, when it was closed. It was re-opened in September, 
1853. 

In 1849, a Primary School was also opened in the Fifth Ward, and 
kept at various places until December, 1851, when Mr. Tucker, hav- 
ing bought the small Church on Seventh street at auction, transferred 
it to the Board, and the school removed into it, where it still continues. 

In the autumn of 1849, two evening schools were opened and kept 
during that winter, but since then none has been kept. This brings 
the establishment of schools down to the present time. They now 
number twenty-seven, employ seventy-two teachers, and when full, 
will accommodate a little upwards of four thousand pupils ; the daily 
average during the last year, being three thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-one. 

The lot on which the splendid High School edifice is now being 
built, was purchased in January, 1853 : it contains 150 feet front on 
Olive street, by a depth of 1061 feet, and was bought from James H. 
Lucas at $100 per front foot, upon time. The notes added to the prin- 
cipal make the lot cost $17,900. The contract for erecting the build- 
ing was made last spring with Sage and Webster ; it will cosi about 
$45,000 ; and will be completed about the first of July, 1855. For 
particular description, see plates, and page 289 of this Journal. 

The financial embarrassments of the Board, from the time of estab- 
lishing schools, have often been extreme, and require to be stated, that 
the public may know why no greater accommodations of school facili- 
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ties have been made. When the Benton School was erected, the 
Board found itself in debt, and was obliged to borrow between three 
and four thousand dollars to pay the contractors ; two thousand of this 
they renewed for several years, not only at ten per cent, interest, in 
advance, but fifty dollars premium, before they were able to pay it off. 
In 1846, when the Clark and the Mound Schools were built, it was 
again compelled to borrow S6,000 ; of which $4,000 were not paid 
until January, 1848. When the Jefferson School was built in 1848, 
there was left a surplus, from the fact, that then, on a full settlement 
with the city, for receipt of Commons, from 1836 to 1848, a balance, 
including interest, was found due the Board of nearly eleven thousand 
dollars : heavy leasing was also done during 1847, and the early part 
of 1848, which contributed to keep a surplus in the Treasury. 

In 1861, when the Laclede Grammar and Eliot Schools were com^ 
pleted, the Board found itself compelled to borrow $12,000 ; and ob* 
tained authority from the Legislature, to issue bonds to that amount: 
of this amount $4,000 was paid in February last, and $8,000 remains 
unpaid. When the Lafayette and Webster Schools were completed 
in 1853, the Board was in debt $17,000, which was met, partly by ad- 
vances made by the Treasurer, and partly by a loan of $10,000 from 
the Bank of Missouri : this amount was all paid off during the fiscal 
year just closed. 

In consequence of these embarrassments, the Board established, at 
the opening of the schools, tuition fees ; requiring that all pupils should 
pay, before they were admitted, a fee of $2,50 per quarter. This was 
an almost fatal error, for these schools were established in a commu- 
nity, in whose mind a Public School and a Charity School were syno 
nymous terms. Provision, however was made, to admit those free, 
who would make it appear that they were unable to pay. The result 
was, that but few either of pay or of free scholars, entered. The 
tuition fees afterwards were reduced to $1,50, then to $1, and finally 
to 50 cents, where it stood until 1847, when, upon my motion, the 
same was entirely abolished. As, at the time, this action of the Board, 
was criticised in some of the newspapers; and its supporters in no 
measured terms were held up to public reprobation ; and fatal consc* 
quences predicted of it ; it may not be uninteresting to give both the 
reasons assigned in favor of the measure, and the objections to it. 
The objections were, that it would open the schools to the lowest classes 
in the community, who would take possession of them, and would drive 
the better classes away and degrade the schools, so that they would 
not be more respectable than the " ragged schools*' of European cities. 
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On the other side, it was contended, that the system of fees divided the 
schools into two parties, ** the paying** and " non-paying/' creating 
invidious distinctions, bickerings and heartburnings, between the pu- 
pils ; the former claiming privileges because they had paid, which they 
denied to those who had not paid. Nor only so, but the very fact that 
before parents could obtain admittance for their children in the schools, 
they had to satisfy the Directors of their inability to pay, it made the 
schools, as far as they were concerned charity schools, fixed degrada- 
tion on both parent and child, and therefore, the schools never would 
be of any benefit to those whom the charity provision was intended 
to favor. 

The result has shown, that the principles of the measure were cor- 
rect ; for the schools have not been degraded, but elevated by it ; pau- 
pers have not taken possession of them, but the weahhiest and most 
influential citizens, induced by the high reputation the schools have 
attained, have selected them for educating their sons and daughters ; 
and increasing in strength, importance and influence, they are now 
too deeply fixed in public estimation and afiection, for any adverse in- 
fluence ever to shake or destroy them. It is a mistake to suppose, that, 
because education is ofiered free in schools, that the poor will press 
in, and monopolize all the privileges of them. Many of the poor do 
not appreciate the benefits of education ; but those who do, cannot 
spare the time of their children to let them attend school They, from 
necessity, are driven to make their children " earn something " even 
in their tenderest years. The little mite that the children can earn, is 
of more importance to their poor families than fifty times the amount 
of tuition fees at select schools would be to the wealthy. The atten- 
dance at school, though free of all charge, therefore is a heavy tax 
upon the poor, which they cannot bear ; and therefore, there is no danger 
that our schools will ever be pauperized. The very fact that parents 
can spare their children to attend school, is an evidence of some pros- 
perity, or competency, or if not of competency, it is of what is better 
still, that of a nobility of soul which looks upon knowledge as the 
** pearl of great price," to possess which, no sacrifice is too great to be 
made. No one ought to look upon associations with such, as degra- 
ding, but enobling, and lend their aid to break down the conventional 
barriers which artificial society has erected between those who have, 
and have not, worldly wealth. 

The schools commenced auspiciously with liberal salaries of teach- 
ers, which, at that time, would have commanded the best educational 
talent in the country. But the subsequent embarrassments of the 
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Board, lead it to economize ; but to economize, as it did, by establishing 
low salaries for teachers, was to economize with a vengeance. £dit- 
oational talent, like every other talent, will command its price, and those 
who will not pay for it, cannot secure it. In 1847, the salary of Male 
Principal of the largest class of schools had sunk as low as $700 
per annum, and of the smaller schools $500. Female Principals $300, 
and $350. I made an effort as a member of the Board to raise the 
salaries, proposing males $600, and $760 per annum ; and females to 
$350 and $400. The effort ended in a compromise on the horizontal 
scale, making all male salaries $600, and all females $350. This was 
unsatisfactory, and the best male teachers left, having obtained more 
remunerative situations elsewhere. One year of experimenting fol- 
lowed, turning in, and turning out, teachers. In 1848, I renewed the 
effort and partially succeeded. The salaries being established, males 
$600 and $750, and females $400 and $450. As soon as this meas- 
ure was adopted, I proposed another, which, after bitter opposition in 
the Board, was adopted ; but a protracted newspaper discussion on it 
ensued afterwards, I quote from the record. 

** Mr. Tice having called Mr. Barton to the chair, offered the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved^ That an examination of applicants for situations as teach- 
ers, be held on the 5th day of July next, and that the Secretary give 
notice in the public prints of the time and place of said examination. 
And farther, be it • 

Resolvedf That in the event this Board should not be satisfied with 
the qualifications of such applicants as may present themselves ; or in 
the event, that not a sufficient number of persons qualified to teach 
shall present themselves for examination : then this Board will employ 
an agent to proceed to the eastern cities to hire the requisite number 
of professional teachers ; and that the President and Secretary be au- 
thorized to employ said agent to carry this resolution into effect.*' 

See proceedings of June 13th, 1848. 

Mr. Edward Wjrman was appointed said agent, and faithfully dis- 
charged the duties imposed. In August, he returned from the east, 
bringing with him fifteen teachers, several of whom are still in the em- 
ploy of the Board. Upon their entrance upon the duties assigned 
them, they immediately established friendly, cordial, and confidential 
relations with the teachers employed here. Consultations for mutual 
information and interchange of views took place ; soon the Teachers* 
Association was formed ; and by its deliberations, our present system 
was elicited, which will stand a comparison with the best system any 
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where. Whoever hereafter will trace the rise and progress ^f the St. 
Louis Puhlic Schools, must assign to this measure the most powerful 
impulse to their improvement: the starting point of that rapid progress 
they have since made; snd the unequalled character for efficiency 
which they have now established* 

In the autumn of 1848, the number of schools having increased, the 
question was submitted to a committee, whether the school houses 
should be known by numbers, or whether they should be aimed , as in 
some of the eastern cities? The committee reported in favor of hav* 
isg them named; and proposed that the different schools shall be here- 
after known by the following names, namely : that on the corner of 
Fourth and Spruce streets, as the Laclede School, in honor of the founder 
of St. Louis; that on the corner of Ninth and Wash streets, as the 
Jefferson School, in honor of President Jefferson, through whose in- 
strumentality the purchase of Louisiana was effected ; that on Seventh, 
between Labbadie and Hickory street, as the Clark School, in honor 
of Gov. Wm. Oark, the first President of the Board ; that on Sixth, 
between St Charles and Locust streets, as the Benton School, in honor 
of CoL Benton, the first Secretary of the Board ; and that at the comer 
of Eighth and Howard streets, as the Mound School, from its vicinity 
to the Big Mound* 

In regard to the management of its lands, the Board has not pursued 
a uniform course. Its first leases were for fifty years, renewable every 
fifty years, at six per cent, upon valuation. In 1843, it reduced the 
term to twenty*five years, renewable as before. In 1847, it establish- 
ed the present term, ten years, renewable as before. In 1852, the 
perpetuity clause was so far modified, as to let 4he Board fix in each 
case the tocm, and how often renewable. I am convinced, that the 
Board will come to the conclusion, that it will conduce to the public 
interest again, to make their leases perpetual, renewing and fixing the 
valuation, every ten years. I am convinced from expeiience, that fif- 
teen or twenty per cent, more rent can be obtained for a perpetual 
lease the first term, than for one of ten years, renewable for ten more. 
Then, again, if a lessee has a perpetual lease, he will put up more sub- 
stantial improvements than if he has one only for twenty years. Every 
business man knows that the value of lots is affected by the character 
of the buildings in their neighborhood. The school property, gen- 
erally lying in a body, and put under lease for twenty years, will only 
have temporary buildings erected on it, and consequently, its value will 
be affected by it. So obvious is this fact, that owners of property ad- 
joining the schools have often suggested, since perpetual leases as a rule 
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have been abolished, that the School Board ought, either by its system of 
leasing, encourage the putting up of substantial buildings, or else seQ 
out and put the money to interest. The Board holds its lands as a 
perpetual trust for all future generations, for which they are to bring 
in an annual income for educational purposes ; it therefore cannot have 
any interest in having them in any other condition than that of pro- 
ducing revenue. Now, if they will produce more revenue by perpe-^ 
tual leases, fixing valuation every ten years, than they will by twenty 
year leases, and fixing valuation at the expiration of the first ten, then 
it is to the interest of the Board to lease them in perpetuity. If the 
lands are so located, (which they are not generally) that a site for a 
school house may be needed in that locality, it will be well lor the Board 
to reserve such lot from lease, but not depreciate the whole body by 
the idea that in twenty years, perhaps, such k lot might be needed for 
building a school thereon, or for some other purpose. There is scarcely 
any thing that the Board has ever done, that has given more dissatis- 
faction to the public than that of selling school lands* The public have, 
and do, regard this, and rightly too, squandering a fund which was 
intended for all coming generations. The less the Board has to do 
with selling, and the greater restrictions it throws around the lands to 
preserve them from being sold, the better it will be for the Board, and 
the community. As perpetual leases will bind up the property in such 
manner as to make sales almost impossible, so they will be a check 
against waste by all future Boards. The suggestion, in fact, has been 
made, to take the power of selling entirely out of the hands of the 
Board, by an amendment of the charter. My own views are, that the 
Board ought to confine itself only to selling such lands as have not suffi*^ 
cient depth to make them available for leasing, and when such sale is 
made, to re-invest it in lands, that the fund may be perpetual. Such, in 
fact, is now the standing rule of the Board, adopted on my motion, 
while a Director, as will appear by proceedings of October 12th, 1847, 
and which rule has never been rescinded, though lost sight of since in 
selling. But as the Board has invested more in the purchase of school 
house sites since, than it has sold, so it has practically carried out said 
provisions, and therefore complied with the spirit of it as requiring re- 
investment. 

Until the year 1S46, all leasing was by public auction, when the 
Board substituted private leasing in its stead. Whatever reason may 
have existed at that time for this change, I believe it no longer to ex- 
ist. The old system of leasing, at public auction, ought to be re-estab- 
lished ; it will not only enable the Board to lease to better advantages, 
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bat it win effect a speedy disposition of the lands that now remain, and 
have remained for years on hand without producing any revenue t 
such as the western part of the Moore tract, and the Lane tract. 
This matter requires the early consideration of the Board. 

FINANCES. 

During the fiscal year, ending July 1st, 1854, the receipts of the 
Board have been, from all sources, $87,088,55. The following de- 
tailed statement, will show the source whence derived, and amount 
from each source: 

R£X}EIFTS. 

Rents from leased lands 113,353 53 

State School moneys 27,456 51 

Ck>UDty School moneys 3,587 28 

Quit Claims, lands sold and compromised 14,687 19 

City School Tax • 27,758 85 

Interest 216 19 

Bills Receivable., • 29 00 

Total ,.. 887,088 55 

EXPENDITURES. 

Am't. of deficit in Treasury, July 1st, 1853 $16,980 05 

Teachers' salaries 28,466 17 

Fuel for schools 1,450 23 

Repairs of school houses 976 11 

On High school lot 2,337 50 

Completion of Lafayette and Webster schools 1,321 60 

General Expenses, including salaries of Superintendent, 

Secretary, Attorney, Janitors, furniture, stationery, &c. 7,908 19 

Foar Bonds of loan in 1851 4,000 00 

Coupons on loan 720 19 

Interest note J. H. Lucas 343 20 

Plan for High School 150 00 

Total $64,653 95 

Leaving a balance in the Treasury of. ... • $22,434 60 

To which may be added two City Bonds 2,000 00 

Total . . . ; $24,434 60 

Vol. I— Nos. 11-12. 24 
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For the ensuing year the estimate of the receipts and expendituTes 
will be as follows: 

BBCBIPT8. 

Rent $15,000 00 

Slate School money 27,000 00 

County School money 3,000 00 

Quit Claims 10,000 00 

Taxes 28,000 00 

City Commons 5,000 00 

Total receipts $88,000,00 

To which, add balance in the Treasury as above 24,000 00 

Total $112,434 00 

EXPENDITCRES. 

Teachers salaries $31,000 

Repairs • • • • r • 1,500 

Fuel 1,500 

Interest on Bonds, &c ••••••.... 1,500 

General Expenses 10,000 

Contract for building High School, &c 45,000 

Total amount of expenditures $90,500 

Leaving a balance unexpended in Treasury, July Ist, 1855, $21,934 

It will be perceived in estimating the receipts, I have only calculated 
increased income from three sources over last year, while all the rest 
are estimated lower than the actual receipts last year. The probabil- 
ity, is, that none of these will yield less than they did last year, except 
Quit Claims, which last year included six thousand of the eight thous- 
and dollars (the remaining two thousand being the City Bonds above 
mentioned) received from the city in compromising claims for location 
of streets on school lands, and for claims on account of appropriations 
of Commons lands for city purposes. For rents I have estimated about 
$1,700 more than was received last year. The annual amount of rent 
of leases is about $14,300, and there may probably be adfled during 
the year for new leases $3,000 or $4,000, but of this no estimate is 
made. Last year the rents fell short about $1,000, because collections 
were not as closely made as formerly, and as they will be hereafter. 
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On the 1st of July^ the amount of uncollected i^nts were about $1,800; 
diey usually were $800. Upon the supposition then that collections 
ipdll be strictly enforced, as strictly as usual, the amounts, the ensuing 
year, will be $15,000 at least, without taking into account what may be 
received from new leases that may be granted during the year. Last 
year there was nothing received from Commons. Three hundred and 
two dollars have already been received ; and the portion of the schools 
to the sales of Commons, made in May, is about $3,700 : that is, of the 
instalment that will be paid this year on said sales. It is contemplated 
in the autumn to have another sale. It is therefore probable if another 
saJe is had that the receipts from Commons may reach $2,000 more 
than the estimate. There are also some irregular sources of revenue 
of which no account is taken, but it is probable, that unforeseen . ex* 
penditures will absorb them, so that the general estimate will not be 
affected by either. You will perceive that the estimates are all higher 
than the amounts paid last year. That of teachers salaries being coa« 
siderably above what increase in salaries amount to, and salaries of 
additional teachers yet authorized. It is, however, the only one that in all 
probability will exceed the estimate, but not exceedh it more than others 
will fall short of it. Last year, the expenditures were $64,653,95 in- 
cluding the following amounts, which will not come within the present 
year's expenditure. 

Am'l.. of deficit in Treasury, say $17,000 00 

" Bonds of 1851 , that f eU due 4,000 00 

" Note on purchase of High School lot. 1,617 50 

" Coupons on Bonds now paid 240 00 

" Excess to Webster and Lafayette 

Schools 600 00 

$23,457 50 

Actual current expenditure $41,196 45 

Estimated am*t. of current expenditure for present year 45,500 00 

Estimated exciess over last year $4,303 55 

From all the lights before me I am inclined to believe that the ex- 
penditures this year wiU, on an average, not exceed the estimates ; or 
if they do, that the actual over the estimated receipts will more than 
compensate for the excess. The Board may therefore safely calcu- 
late that on the first day of July, 1855, it will have an unexpended 
balance in the Treasury, of $22,000. 
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It requires speedy consideration, and early aiid decisire action aa 
the part of the Board, to appropriate this surplus so as to meet the 
wants and expectations of the public, in providing ample edttcationa) 
facilities and accommodations for those who are now pressing for ad- 
mission into the schods, but who are denied admission for want of 
room. 

It will be seen that if these expectations in regard to revenue will 
be realized, that the year, ending on the 1st of July, 1856, will leave 
a surplus in the Treasury for that year of $40,000, which added to the 
present year's surplus, will make, say $62,000. This will be ample 
for purchasing lots and building two of the largest class of school houses, 
accommodating from eight hundred to nine hundred pupils each. 
This surplus will be in the Treasury, say in March, 1856, and the 
Board owes it to the public, that it wiU not let a surplus accumulate and 
lay idle in the Treasury, while thousands of pupik are debarred from 
the privilege of receiving an education, because the Board has not, 
with judicious foresight, used its means to mfake provision for their ao* 
commodation. If even the Board would make its contracts so as to 
anticipate for a few fnonths its income, I doubt not putdic spirited citi- 
zens could be found, who would either' advance the funds needed, or 
lend their credit for the purpose of so anticipating its revenue. The 
city is always obliged to anticipate its revenue, and it finds no difficulty 
to do so, and I see no reason why the Board could not do likewise. 

NEW HOUSES. 

The subject of new houses has already been touched upon in this 
report, and my views given in reference to the class of buildings that 
the Board ought to erect. Large houses are not only decidedly more 
economical than small ones, but they afford better facilities for classi- 
fying scholars according to their attainments and ability, and therefore 
greater means for their more rapid advancement Economical con- 
siderations ought to determine the character and style of the buildings 
to be erected ; for if, as the size of the building is increased, the in- 
vestment per capita is decreased ; and if more work can be done in 
the same time in a large than in a small house, the Board ought to 
adopt the least expensive mode, even if originally a few thousand dol- 
lars more has to be invested. Whether the large or the small house 
system is to prevail, or not, it is to be hoped, the small lot system will 
not. The Board ought never to have built upon any lot less than one 
hundred and fifty feet front. If a lot is less than that, the light 
is not only obstructed, but the free circulation of air is prevented, and 
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ike lot beiBg too small for a play ground for the children, they go into 
the street where they not only are liable to accidents, but where they 
are an annoyanpe to the neighborhood. This latter is a serious objec* 
tion to locating a school in any neighborhood, and no conception can 
be formed of it, except by seeing its practical working, as illustrated at 
the Benton School. That a Public School under such circumstances is 
a public nuisance, is not too harsh a term ; and it behooves the Board 
to remove such grave objections to the location of a school by pur« 
chasing ample ground for play grounds for the children, before school 
in the morning, or afternoon, and at recess. 

The most pressing wants for school accommodations now exist in 
the Fourth and Fifth Wards. There is no doubt that buildings loca- 
ted in that section of the city, at a suitable point, acconunodating one 
thousand pupils, would, in a few weeks be filled. The Third Ward 
also wants more ample accommodations, but when the High School 
building is completed, the room now occupied by the High School will, 
in part, afford accommodations that can be made available to the wants 
of the Third Ward. Also, it is probable, that one or two rooms in 
the High School building may be spared, for a year or so, for one or 
more of the lower grade of schools ; these will temporarily supply the 
wants of the centre, until the more pressing wants towards the extremes 
are supplied. The Second Ward, as heretofore stated, needs a new 
building for Primary Schools. In the first Ward, the Lafayette build* 
ing will, in the Grammar Departments, for several years, afford ac- 
commodations for all prepared for the Grammar studies ; but the two 
Primary Departments are now crowded, and many are turned away 
for want of accommodation. If one or more Primary Schools could 
be organised, one near the Soulard Market, and another higher up 
near the Clark School, all accommodations demanded in that part of 
the city would be afforded for the present, and until a large school 
house west of the Souhird Market could be built. Preliminary to build* 
ing, it has always been the pdicy of the Board to establish a temporary 
Primary School near the locality selected for building, and sometimes 
even a Grrammar Sdioo^ The reason for this is, that if Grammar 
Schools are opened without Primary Schools to prepare popik for them, 
the Grammar Schools will remain empty until such preparation is had, 
or else the Grammar Departments are filled with Primary scholars. 
It is therefore necessary that Primary Schools be established in the 
neighborhood where the Board next contemplates building houses. 

In regard to building, I would recommend that a lot be procured as 
soon as possible in the northwestern part of the Fourth Ward, and also 
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of the First Ward ; and as the wants are most pressing in the Fourth 
and Fifth Wards, that a contract be entered into immediately for build- 
ing a new school house in the Fourth Ward, to be completed early in 
the autumn of 1855 ; and that a similar house be built in the First 
Ward, to be completed in the spring or summer of 1856. Of the abil- 
ity of the Board to accomplish both these undertakings, without in- 
volving itself into any financial difficulties, there can be no doubt. 
If the Board should undertake to complete both in the autumn of 
1855, a temporary loan of $12,000 or $15,000 will be necessary, to 
be paid when the revenue in January and March following, comes in. 

EFFICIENCY AND COST OF INSTRUCTION. 

That the system of public instruction possesses immeasurable ad- 
vantages over the private system is too palpable to be questioned. The 
private teacher either more or less has to sacrifice his independence 
and a sense of duty, to accommodate his requirements to a conformity 
with the whims and caprices of the parent and child, or of both. To 
exact as little study and mental labor as possible from the pupil, is 
generally acceptable to pupils, and makes the teacher popular with them ; 
and popularity with the pupils is synonymous with popularity with the 
parent. But thorough scholarship, efficient and varied mental discip- 
line, clear conception of principles, and the power of elucidating them 
and legitimating the conclusions to which they lead, are incompatible 
with the tenderness with which a private tutor has to handle his pupils 
so as to give them no offense. The public teacher has none of these 
influences to make him swerve from the line of duty for the sake of 
policy. He, to be sure, and properly too, is subject to public opinion ; 
but this public opinion is in favor of a fearless performance of duty, 
and a faithful discharge of the trust committed to his hands. It is only 
by a wanton and systematic outrage of the principles of humanity, that 
a teacher, like every one else that does so, becomes odious to the com- 
munity. It is never a matter of any concern with him whether he 
pleases or displeases this or that child, or parent ; but his only concern 
is, to know and do his duty, and faithfully tp administer the trust re- 
posed in his bands by the Directory. He has but one rule to govern 
his conduct, and that is the line of duty, which he is bound to pursue, 
letting consequences to take care of themselves. The Board prescribes 
conditions upon which any and all can enjoy the benefits of public in- 
struction : those who will not comply with these conditions, must forego 
the privileges ; and for no man, it matters not what his station, or how 
great his wealth, wi)l these conditions be changed. In fine, the pablie 
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teacher has the parent in his power ; whereas, under the private sys- 
tem the parent has teacher in his power. From this arises the supe- 
riority in efficiency of the public system of instruction, over the private. 

The public system has not only the advantage in general efficiency, 
but also in economy. In our Primary Schools, the average annual cost 
of educating one pupil is about five dollars ; in private schools it aver- 
ages thirty-six dollars; in our Grammar Schools the average annual 
cost is about $12 75 ; in private schools for the same studies the aver- 
age is $60 ; in our High School the average annual cost of educating 
one pupil is about $30 ; in private schools the same studies average 
$90. The average annual cost per pupil in all the Public Schools for 
the year just closed was $10 32 ; in private schools the average is 
$50, per head. 

This shows a difference of five to one in favor of the Public School 
system. Estimating the number of persons of educable age in the city 
of St. Louis at 23,000 ; these at $50 per head, if educated in private 
schools, would cost $1,150,000 per annum; but if educated in Public 
Schools the same would only cost $237,360 ; showing a saving of 
$912,640 annually. There are many other points presenting social, 
moral and political aspects, in which the public and private systems of 
educating may be contrasted, in which the advantages are just as over- 
whelmingly in favor of the Public system ; but space forbids enlarge- 
ment upon them. I therefore merely indicate them, and commend 
them to the politician, philanthropist and christian, as worthy of their 
most serious consideration and prompt action. 

OOMPARATIVB COST WITH OTHFR CITIES. 

There are not sufficient data at hand for me to institute a strict com- 
parison between the cost of education in St. Louis and that of other 
cities. Last year, the total amount expended for support of schools in 
St. Louis was $3S,800 70, including salary of Counsellor, special 
taxeb, &c., incidental expenses to the Board as landed proprietor. I 
estimate these incidental expenditures to amount to at least $2,000 per 
annum. If these be deducted, the amount of expenditure of Schools 
will only be $36,800, and the number of daily attendance being 
3,791 pupils, the cost of education per head, was only about $9 75. 
There is accommodation for about 4,100 pupils in the schools, and if 
all the schools had been full the expense would not have been greater. 
This then would show, that children can be educated in the Public 
Schools for about $9 per head, per annum. It must also be borne in 
mind that for officers' salaries and various other expenditures, the 
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amount paid for 4,000 pupils is as great as it would be for 10,000 or 
15,000. The present cost of education in St. Louis may be then as- 
sumed to be as high, as it ever will be ; even under a system of 
more liberal salaries, which the Board will be compelled to adopt, 
nolens volms. I take the following statement of comparative cost of 
tuition, from the last annual report of the Board of Education of th^ 
city of New York, presuming them, to be correct : New York annual 
cost per pupil S6 86: Philadelphia S8 11: Boston $14 35: Balti- 
more $12 30: iLverage in twenty-five of the largest cities in the Union 
$9 04. I have not had time to verify these amounts, where I have 
the data, neither do I know whether the New York estimate includes 
the expenses of the Free Academy, nor that of Philadelphia that of its 
High Schools, nor how these estimates are made up ; but it will be 
seen, that the cost of tuition in St. Louis compares favorably with the 
cost elsewhere, when it is considered that living is higher here than 
in the eastern cities. I again call attention to the fact, that the 
expense of Public tuition is greater per head in proportion as the 
number is small. In the year 1851, when the number of pupib in the 
schools was about 2,100, when there was no High School, when the 
Superintendent's salary was only $1,000 per annum, when the salaries 
of teachers were on an average fifteen per cent, lower than now, I 
presented in the annual fiscal report a cost of tuition per pupil, and 
the expense as then shown was $10 49 per head, per annum. Now 
the Superintendent's salary has been increased fifty per cent. ; some 
of the teacher's salaries forty per cent. ; and a High School establish- 
ed, yet the annual expense of tuition has actually receded. If things 
had remained the same, the actual recession of tuition would have been 
at least twenty per cent. From these facts, I conclude that when our 
school system is fully organized and in operation, with High Schools 
for the accommodation of all who wish to take the higher course o^ 
studies, and with liberal salaries, so as to secure the best educational 
^lent in the country, the cost of tuition, on an average, of those at- 
tending school, will not exceed $10 per head, per annum. 

TEACHEBS' SALARIES. 

I would not regard that I performed my duties faithfully to the public, 
if I would not present every measure that tended to increase the effici- 
ency of our school system, nor if I saw danger ahead and did not give 
warning of its approach. The teachers who have given character and 
reputation to our schools, all came here without professional reputa- 
tions. Reputations in professions, whether real or fictitious, aie wortti 
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money to the possessors ; whereas those who have them not, most go 
to work and earn them, and often for a pittance that scarcely serves to 
keep soul and body together. Such was the case with the teachers in 
the St. Louis Public Schools. While their prof essional skill and ability 
were unknown, they could expect only such compensation as those of 
all other professions receive, while they are either learning the business 
or working for reputations. But this is no bnger the case. Many 
of our teachers have reputations such as no other western teachers, 
and few eastern, can boast of. Our schools are now regarded as model 
schools in all the States, of which St. Louis is the Commercial Empo- 
rium. Presidents and Professors of Colleges are often found in them, 
for days, to learn our system of mental discipline and methods of 
instruction ; educators from every portion of the country, whether east 
or west, north or south, who have visited them, are unanimous in 
awarding to them the highest character for efficiency, and lavish in 
their unqualified praise. Circumstances, therefore, have changed, and 
you must expect either before long to lose your best teachers, or to 
pay them a more liberal salary. 

The progress and growth of the Public School system in St. Louis 
is unparalleled in the educational history of any city in the Union. 
Sixteen years ago, the first Public School was established in St. Louis; 
the citizens being mostly from such portions of the country where 
Public Schools never existed, regarded them as a kind of chanty 
achods; a poverty stricken School Board, for ten years after their or- 
ganization, kept them from disbanding by borrowing money and almost 
begging means for their support ; and at the end of that time, less 
than nine hundred pupils are in the schools, and but fifteen teachers 
are employed. Six years ago, the advent of most of our present corps 
of efficient teachers, a change for the better occurred ; and the number 
9f teachers and pupils was doubled in a single year. Since then, their 
progress has been so rapid and conspicuous, that they have completely 
conquered the prejudices of the community against them, destroyed 
nearly all the private schools, and united all classes in the Public sys- 
tem. Where has ever so much been accomplished in so short a time ? 
Not even in Boston, for it took there half a century before the Public 
School system began to be patronized by the wealthy and influential 
Who did this? The Board by its wise and foreseeing policy, and its 
Superintendents and officers ? £very one acquainted with the facts 
must answer no I The teachers did it alone and unaided, yea much 
oftener thwarted than aided. To them, the sole credit of it belongs, 
and truth and justice must accord it to them. . Their services have not 
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been, and are not now, appreciated at home , for a prophet is never 

without honor, except in his own country ; and a foreign endorsement 

is necessary, bef<N:e it is safe to show him any respect and deference 

at home : 

" Seven cities laid claim to Homer dead, 

Throagh which the bviog Homer begged his bread." 

When that foreign endorsement comes, as it must, it will not come 
to lay the tribute of praise at our feet and to exalt our schools, but to 
invite away our teachers ; to tear down and not to build up ; and then 
it may be too late to do the long delayed justice. It would be pre- 
sumption to say, what salaries ought to be paid, or what basis for them 
should be taken for their adjustment. Our female assistants receive a 
somewhat higher average of salaries than females do in the eastern 
cities ; but our male and female principals receive fully thirty*three and 
a third per cent. less. Adopting then the eastern salaries as a basis, 
the salaries have to be increased to do justice to our teachers. If we 
think them as competent as those of the east, justice to them demands 
that we pay them an equivalent salary : if we do not think them equally 
competent, justice Co the public demands that they be dismissed. But 
supposing that we do not adopt the eastern salaries as a basis in our 
adjustment, yet there is no difficulty in arriving at a just compensation, 
by comparing teaching with other professions and occupations. Take 
for instance, that of accountant, which does not require such great 
literary acquirements, nor such long term of study and preparation, 
and yet accountants receive on an average thirty per cent, more than 
teachers in St. Louis. It cannot be supposed that teaching will be re- 
garded as an honorable profession, nor that persons will take it up as 
an avocation for life, while it pays less than others, requiring less nat- 
ural ability and less literary qualifications; and I mistake public opin- 
ion if it does not sanction, and will not sustain salaries, that would be 
considered liberal anywhere. 

A community, such as the citizens of St. Louis, who in 1849, two 
weeks after one half of the business part of the city was laid in ashes, 
and $3,000,000 worth of property swept away by the devouring ele- 
ment, and when the pestilence was daily carrying off* two hundred of 
the citizens, then voted by a majority of five to one, to tax themselves 
for school purposes, will surely not grudge liberal salaries, such only 
as the same talents and qualifications would command if turned to 
other avocations, to those who have the intellectual training and mental 
discipline of its youth in charge. 

It mayi perhaps, be policy that the highest salaries should only be 
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attained, say after five, six or seyen years services, with a regular 
annual increase till the highest point is reached. This would be jus- 
tice, and perhaps overcome the general antipathy the Board has to in* 
creasing salaries ; but whatever mode may be deemed best, something 
has to be done, and I now warn the Board and the citizens, that if it 
be not done, the schools will lose their most efficient teachers. 

PHONOGRAPHY. 

Phonography is the art of writing by characters, representing sound. 
It is a newly discovered science, less than sixteen years old, yet there 
are now perhaps forty thousand phonographers in the United States, 
and as many more in England ; while in the continental nations of 
Europe, especially in France, it is making rapid progress. In this 
country, several periodicals are printed in phonograph, which not only 
pay, but are profitable to their proprietors. Its great advantages are 
the rapidity with which it can be written, and the amount that can be 
crowded into a small space. A good phonographer will write down 
with ease, word for word, a discourse, as fast as the most rapid speaker 
can deliver it. This is not only legible to himself, but can be read by 
all who understand the art. In this rcrpect, it iias the advantage over 
stenography, which is only legible to the writer. Considering the short 
time since its discovery, its superiority over every other system of 
short hand, its rapid progress, and its conformity to the dominant idea, 
(rapidity of the age), it is not hazzarding too much to say, that in 
twenty-five years or sooner, it will become extensively if not entirely 
used in correspondence. An education, therefore, that will not em- 
brace a knowledge of phonography must be regarded as incomplete, 
and short of the wants of the age, and I would therefore recommend 
its early introduction in the Grammar and High Schools, ss one of the 
regular branches of studies. Several of the teachers possess a suffi- 
cient knowledge of it to teach it well, and to such as do not, I would 
with pleasure give the necessary instruction. 

I am aware, that a serious objection exists against the introduction 
of additional studies in the schools, for the want of time to attend to 
them. Phonography, however, can be substituted for the phonetic 
analysis and spelling of words in Greene's Grammar, only extending 
the time considerably in that exercise as it ought to be, whether pho« 
nography is introduced or not. I am satisfied, distinctness in articula* 
tion would be much improved, if this were attended to, and more exer- 
cises had in it The introduction of phonography would then accom- 
plish two things at once : a more thorough drilling in the elementary 
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soand of ouz language, giving greater volume, power and flexibility to 
the voice, and learning an important and useful accomplishment at the 
game time. This would be done by writing in phonetic charactersi 
and requiring the pupils to spell the words first before reading what i3 
written. These exercises should be continued until all the contrac- 
tions and combinations of the science are learned ; and then the usual 
school exercises that are now required in some schools, such as analyses 
of arithmetical problems, sentences in Grammar, &c., should be re- 
quired to be written in phonography. Another important art would 
thus be acquired, that of expressing readily and rapidly their thoughts 
in written language, in which many highly educated persons are now 
deficient from no other cause, but neglect while at school. 

MAY PARTIES, Ac. 

It has been customary for each School in the month of May to take 
a day for an excursion into the country, or <* go a ma3ring,'* as they 
call it. This is all right; and the healthy, refreshing air of the coun^ 
try, its shady groves, its green fields and meadows, enamelled with 
flowers, its quiet waters, its gaudy winged insects', and its warbling 
birds, are new scenes and interesting objects, that charm by theix 
beauty and novelty, the children of the noisy, dusty city. An excur- 
sion of this kind has good eflects in more than one way ; it gives not 
only recreation and relaxation, but it fills the minds with new images 
and thoughts, furnishes new and varied aspects of nature, and gives 
an insight into the mystery of country life ; it is therefore proper that 
this day for recreation should be continued to them. And I here take 
the opportunity of thanking, in the name i)i the children, the Pacific 
Raibroad Company, which for the last two years has given the uso of 
its cars, the first year free, and the present year at a mere nominal 
rate, to the children of the Public Schools for a May day excursion; 
hundreds have thus had an opportunity not only of visiting the coun- 
try, but the pleasure and excitement of a railroad ride, who otherwise 
would not for years, perhaps, have enjoyed either. The day formed 
quite an era in their lives, to which they still look back with {Measure ; 
and will feel that u debt of gratitude has been discharged by thanking 
those to whom they are indebted for the pleasure they enjoyed. It is 
therefore due that I make in their behalf this acknoiriedgement to the 
Directors and officers of the Railroad Company, and express a wish 
that they may long live, and see many such happy days, as the chil- 
dren enjoyed when they rode in their cars. 

Connected, however, with this subject of parties, is one that calls for 
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a remedy, as it has grown into an evil that is intolerable. I allude to 
the frequency of these May and pic nic parties by Sunday schools 
and others, which during the month of May and June, on same ditys, 
nearly empty the Public Schools, and in others, so break up the classes 
as to make it useless to attend to the remaining few. Every Church 
has its Sunday school May pany, and afterwards a pic nic or two. 
Some of the pupils will not only attend the one to which they belong, 
but those to which their brothers and sisters or acquaintances belong. 
On account of these, on same days, the schools are nearly broken up, 
and on all days that these parties occur, (which is neaiiy every day for 
^re or six weeks) the Schools are so much reduced in numbers as to 
accomplish nothing, for the same recitations must be recited again, 
when the absentees return. This therefore is an evil that calls for a 
remedy, which would be very easy, if Superintendents of Sunday 
schools and others, would get up their parties on Saturdays, when the 
schools are not in session. The Board, however, has the remedy in 
its own hand, and it must apply it ; and that is, to suspend every pupil 
from school who aittends any party of whatever character that inter- 
feres with school days. This may seem harsh, but if any one thinks 
so, he ought only to go to the schools that are affected in this way, 
and learn, that, day after day, this is the case, and that no progress in 
study can be made until the " pic nic season" is over. Teacliers have 
complained to me about this, and I have promised them to bring the 
matter before the Board. 

It is however, probable, that if a statement of facts to the different 
Sunday school Superintendents were made, they will see the propriety 
and necessity of having their parties on Saturdays. 

Intimately connected with these parties are those of Sunday schools, 
attending in a body, panoramas or exhibitions of paintings, represent- 
ing sacred subjects, Sunday school concerts, &c. Now all these in 
themselves are proper, but as in the aggregate, they abstract much of 
the precious time of the pupils and retard the progress of classes at 
the Public Schools, and as all these can be attended to, without this 
interference, it is hoped, that measures will be taken, and arrange- 
ments made, by those having control of the Sunday school, so as not 
to interfere with the Public School exercises. If not, the Board must 
take stringent measures to remedy this growing evil. 

There are other interruptions which ateo seriously affect the schools 
during the winter months, and retard their progress. These are music 
lessons, and dancing schools. The former has entirey ceased, as far 
as vocal music is concerned, since that branch has been introduced as 
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a regular school exercise, though sufficient numbers still ask a half 
or a quarter day's absence, twice or three times a week, to take piano 
lessons. It seems to me that parents might make anangements so that 
these lessons could be taken either before, or after school, or during 
the noon recess. As to dancing schoob, I can see no reason why they 
cannot be kept after night. If the Board adopts some stringent meas- 
ures respecting the attendance of the Public School scholars, dancing 
masters will soon find it to their advantage to hold their schools after 
night. Whatever importance is, or may be attached by parents to 
these accomplishments, no considerate person can pretend that pupils 
from the schools are compensated for the ioss of time suffered in at- 
tending them. I know pupils who were so much thrown back by 
attending dancing schools, that their classes graduated a year earlier 
to the High School ; thus prolonging their stay one year in the Gram- 
mar School, merely by attending dancing schools one season. For a 
more extended account of the evils of absence, reference is here made 
to another part of this report. In the mean time, the Board must in- 
sist upon the constant and punctual attendance of all those whose 
names are registered as pupils ; and if they do not, to strike their 
names from the roll, and give their seats to those who will attend 
punctually, and who can not now be admitted for want of room. 

DOUBUS SESSIONS. 

Whenever the weather is very inclement at noon, so that the chil- 
dren would gef drenched with rain, if turned out, it has been customary 
to hold a continuous, or double session as it is called, and dismiss 
school an hour or two earlier in the afternoon. This is all very proper 
and ought to be continued, but as it has been, and is abused, I advise 
that it be placed under some salutary restrictions. Let it be confined 
to inclement, or at most, to lowering days, and then only adopted after 
consultation and agreement with all the teachers in the building, and 
be general. As it is now, some one teacher in the building wishes for 
an extra hour or two in the afternoon ; a double session is held in one 
of the departments ; those scholars who have either brothers, or sis- 
ters, in the other departments, call for them, and take them home ; 
and thus all the departments are not only annoyed, but suffer in con- 
sequence. As the same amount of work per day, cannot even under 
the most favorable circumstances, be done in these double sessions, so 
the holding them, without^sufficient cause, ought to be regarded as a 
dereliction of duty, for which the Board ought to fix a reasonable pen- 
alty. I regret the necessity of calling attention to this abuse, but it 
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has become too prevalent to be passed over in silence, or to remain 
unchecked by the Boaxd. 

TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

It would be unpardonable to dose this report without sa3nng some- 
thing of the Teachers' Association, to which, more than to any other 
cause, is ascribaUe the elaboration of that unequalled system of in- 
struction pursued in the schools, and from which has resulted the ele- 
vated character for efficiency and literary attainments, which they now 
hold in public estimation. The Association is entirely a voluntary 
one, originating with the teachers, and established by them for mutual 
improvement. This fact alone speaks more than volumes could, of 
the public spirit, devotion, and enthusiasm of the St. Louis teachers. 

In the city of New York, the Board of Education, established for a 
similar purpose, Normal Schools, one for each sex, taught during the 
whole day on Saturdays, for the purpose of better qualifying their 
teachers to discharge their respective duties, but the attendance of the 
teachers was so limited, that the Board procured the passage of an 
act by the Legislature, to compel the attendance of teachers under for- 
feiture of situation held, and amount of salary due. In St. Louis, the 
attendance is voluntary and self-imposed. In New York, the salary 
paid to instructors (selected from among the principal teachers) to 
teach these Normal Schools, is from one hundred to three hundred 
dollars: in St. Louis the same service is performed gratuitously, 
without looking for any compensation, except the good it may accom- 
plish. The instruction imparted, is intended to diffuse a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the branches required to be taught in the schools, 
and to improve the manner of instruction. No one not acquainted 
with the general deficiency of those entering the schools as teachers 
can form any adequate conception of the importance and absolute 
necessity of such an institution ; and the utter impossibility of having 
efficiency without it. The Board has, heretof^e by resolution, made 
it a part of the contract with their teachers to attend the meetings of 
the Association; but this has not increased the attendance. Those 
taking a pride in their profession, and feeling a desira to reach the 
highest degree of professional skill and usefulness, attending, while it 
is to be regretted a few do not. If teachers, who do not attend these 
meetings perform their duties as efiectually as those who do, I do not 
think that the Board ought to take any notice of it, but when they evi- 
dently are not keeping pace with the progress in the schools generally, 
the Board ought to enforce a compliance with the rule requiring their 
attendance. 
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If there is any notion abroad, that the situation of a teacher in the 
Public Schools, is a sinecure, the Board by its action ought to dissipate 
the delusion at once, by inexorably demanding that the duties assumed, 
shall not be apparently, but really, thoroughly and faithfully perform- 
ed ; and that those who obtain emjdojrment, if deficient in any respect, 
shall strive to make up that deficiency, and qualify themselves by appli- 
cation, study, and the use of all means within their reach: the best of 
which is this Association. Considerations of a personal nature ought 
to induce them to do this, but if these do not, duty to the public re- 
quires that the Board should exact it, under the penalty of forfeiture 
of place. 

The motto of every teacher, worthy of the name is " Excelsiors- 
loftier attainments, higher professional skill, more elevated rank to the 
profession ; consequently, more influence for it in society and a mote 
enlarged sphere of usefulness. Persons to succeed as a teacher, must 
be devoted to teaching, and enthusiasts in their profession ; and con* 
sequently, will not be satisfied with any, except the highest attainments 
within their reach. Such persons will not only discharge the duties 
they take upon themselves, faithfully and conscientiously, but find a 
pleasure in doing so. To such, opportunities for improvement, are a 
privilege, which they will assist in creating, and not try to avoid, when 
created. 

Some who are time servers, draw back and oppose improvement, for 
the reason that they have no heart in the work they are engaged in, 
nor a liking for the profession they have taken up : others, object to 
attending for the reason that their deficiencies would be known, and 
they would pass for no more than they are worth if their mental cal- 
ibre and literary acquirements would become manifest. 

Whenever you hear a teacher declaim against the Association, or 
against receiving Normal instruction, it is almost a sure sign that that 
teacher is either a time-server or deficient in the necessary require- 
ments, to hold a respectable rank in the profession. How can it be 
otherwise ? There is in teaching, as in every other occupation, a 
skill which, when possessed, enables the possessor to accomplish two or 
three times as much, and with less labor, than they could without it. 
In teaching, this skill is only learned by experience, and then only so 
far as a teacher has originality and tact. But experience in the best 
manner of presenting the subjects the children are to learn, and so as 
to call forth the greatest amount of intellectual activity and vigor, will 
be lost, unless it is communicated from one to the other, just like the. 
knowledge acquired by experience in every other department is com- 
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manicaled for the advancement of the branch in which it has been ac- 
quired. Every one^s experience thus becomes a common fund for the 
general good, enabling them not only to know how to do things better, 
but with less toil and trouble. In Normal Schools, or Normal Classes, 
or Teachers Institutes, the experience of the best teachers and the 
latest improved methods of presenting subjects to young minds so as to 
interest them, and call into exercise their mental faculties, is set forth, 
and the reasons presented, for preferring the new to the old method. 
This is one object that is sought to be attained, and which is only at- 
tainable in this way ; and to me it seems an object so desirable that 
that I cannot imagme how any one who appreciates the public good, 
will neglect of attending them. There is another reason also for these 
institutions, and that is, that every year more and more science is dif- 
fused in the new elementary books that appear. 

Formerly, all the science presented by a book on one of the elemen-^ 
tary branches of education was couched in, and hid under the formula,, 
called a rule. If you memorized the rule, as long as you remembered 
it, you were esteemed educated. But this is becoming less and less 
the case every year. Rules are now seldom, and in the best schools 
never memorized, but instead thereof, the mind is set to work on the 
principles involved, to educe from them the philosophy of the rale, to* 
know the why and the wherefore of every thing, and by a process of 
reasoning, to arrive at a conclusion, and at the same time attain the 
power to demonstrate the correctness of that conclusion. In other 
words, thinking has taken the place of memorizing in the. school room ; 
and as the law that governs the mental operations in thinking, is the 
same to whatever branch of science applied, so it is only necessary to 
learn the art of thinking logically upon any subject, and the key to alj. 
knowledge is in the hands of the studenL ' The stock of facts he pos- 
sesses on any branch, will then furnish him the materials for evolving 
the principles of tl^at branch, and solving its problems ; and he needs 
no rules to tell him that if certain mechanical conditions are complied, 
with, a correct result will be obtained. These mechanical conditioas^ 
no one, (unless he has daily use for their application) can remember r 
but thinking, when once acquired, is retained as long as the mental 
faculties themselves maintain their vigor. Herein consists the differ- 
ence between the old and the new method. The old king is not yet 
driven from power; and consequently, the new one is not yet 
installed. Indeed at present they are in open warfare ; but the advan- 
tages are all on the side of the young and vigorous aspirant. Domin^ 
ion after dominion he is wresting from his adversary, aqd the decree 
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pid head of the old dynasty is, like politicians when they no longer can 
hinder reforms, making compromises with his opponent. Nine-tenths 
of the schools in the country are upon this compromise basis, a fusion 
between the old memorizing and the modern analytic methods. Our 
system being the most thoroughly analytic known, consequently, re- 
quires teachers thoroughly versed in the analytic method ; but how can 
they be so, if the schools in which they were taught only partially pur- 
sued that method? Not only so, but the analytic method is yet in its 
infancy, is still growing, and for years, will not attain its full develop- 
ment and maturity; therefore, those who may yesterday have under- 
stood it all, as far known, may to-day be behind the times, because it 
may have sent off a new shoot, or been applied to a branch of science 
to which it may have heretofore been deemed inapplicable. This is 
precisely what is occurring, and what is requiring incessant study on 
the part of teachers to keep themselves well posted ; especially where 
they are, as in St. Louis, required to teach the newest methods of 
analysis. Every one will be liable to err in traveling a new path, and 
there may be intricacies in it, which they find too steep or loo difficult 
to follow. These difficulties can, and always are brought up before 
the Association, and after well ascertaining their nature, a solution of 
them given. By this means and the regular instructions given, our 
teachers have acquired a skill in, and a mastery of text books, which 
elsewhere have been declared in advance of the age, or containing sys- 
tems utterly impracticable. These are points to which the attention of 
the Board must be directed as one of vital importance ; presenting as it 
does a statement of facts that are undeniable ; a condition of things 
that must be met; and the only method of meeting it is an inexorable 
requisition that teachers shall qualify themselves to discharge the du- 
ties and responsibilities that devolve upon them. 

It then becomes the duty of the Board to encourage and cherish the 
Teachers Association, as one of the most powerful and efficient means 
in their possession of administering the greatest of all public trusts, 
that of supplying the best, the most efficient and comprehensive means 
of intellectual culture* to the community, and dispensing incalculable 
blessings to the present and future generations. 

CONCLUSION. 

Although far exceeding the limits prescribed to myself when I com- 
menced this report, I cannot conclude, without saying something of the 
importance of the work committed to your charge, and to which you 
give your time and attention without any compensation except the 
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pleasure of the consciousness that in so doing you are discharging 
your duties to your fellow-men, and striving with ail the means at 
your disposal to promote their happiness here, and hereafter. You 
are opening up fountains of knowledge that will not cease to flow, and 
bless mankind, when the heads and hearts that conceived, and the 
hands that executed them, will be cold, silent, still and motionless in the 
grave. Though no monumental stone will tell where you lie, yet in 
the system of Public Instruction that you are building up, you are 
raising a monument that will stand when the proudest fanes and 
mausoleums will have crumbled to dust and ashes ; a monument, ^hich 
though it may not perpetuate your names, yet will your works ; and 
on the hearts of future generations will be inscribed in letters of light, 

"BOWOK and OKATITITDB to 017B UNKNOWN BENEFA0T0R8.*' I haVe 

attempted in the foregoing report, to give you a faithful picture of 
your work as it now stands, and what it still demands. I have tried to 
do so faithfully, and conscientiously ; and I hope you will find it such 
as to give you encouragement, and to the public hope and confidence ; 
but let me caution you that you fall not into the error, that every thing 
has been done, that can be ; or that whatever has been done, has been 
so most wisely. The greatest of human caution and vigilance are not 
always security against error, and often the foolishness of man, is the 
wisdom of God. 

Tour immediate duty is to provide the means of intellectual culture 
for the youth of our young and vigorous city, and to watch over its edu« 
cational interests ; and no greater trust could be committed to your 
hands. It is that trust which creates an enlightened public sentiment, 
a wholesome regard for the laws, and that inspires public virtue, truth 
and honor. It is that trust which softens the asperities of character,' 
calms the fierceness of partizan strife, infuses kindness into social life, 
im];Nroves the understanding, corrects the judgment, enlarges the heart, 
purifies the motives, and exalts the actions and aims of life. Such is 
your trust, and it becomes you well to consider and feel the responsi- 
bility of it. You are not to execute this trust yourselves, but you have 
the selection of the agents who are. It is your duty then to see that 
they are morally as well as intellectually competent for the momentous 
work you commit to their hands. It is your duty to see that they labor 
faithfully and judiciously, and that their labors are crowned with proper 
and abundant fruit; that the youth of this large city are surrounded 
with such influences as will promote manliness, honesty and truthful- 
ness of character, nobleness of disposition, and goodness of heart. 
Raise still higher the moral and intellectual standard of your schools : 
public prejudice against them then has nearly vanished ; a more liberal 
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feeling towards them is apparent: ere long, we shall; see the entire 
community wake up to their own and their children's interests ; and 
then we shall see the removal of the last obstacles that obstruct the f uJl 
and perfect operation of the noble work in which we are engaged. 

However gratifying present attainments are, we must not rest con- 
tent, but press onward and upward, for there is a greater good beyond 
which is attainable ; but which can only be attained by consistent and 
enlightened measures, and harmonious and earnest endeavors. Let 
each of us take for his motto, «' THE FREE EDUCATION OP 
ALL,. THE PRESENT GLORY AND FUTURE HOPE OF 
OUR CITY AND COUNTRY," and with singleness of purpose,, 
relying upon the justice of our cause, and with the blessing of Provi- 
dence, enter upon the discharge of our high trust, as the guardians 
and protectees of the present and future generations of this mighty 
oily. 

JNO. H. TIGE. 
Superiniendmi of Public Sehools^ 

St. Louis, Jult 1, 1854. 
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DESCRIPTION OF HOUSES. 



It has become customary of late years in the ammal reports of some 
of the eastern cities, to append engravings of their principal buildings. 
This has a good effect, both at home and abroad : at home, because it 
gives the community a general idea of the conveniences and facilities 
of the different school houses, which otherwise they would not get, be* 
cause not one in a hundred ever goes into one of the Public School 
houses ; abroad, it gives an idea of arrangement, plans and conveni- 
ences, whi4;h if superior to those adopted, afford suggestions for im> 
provement. In the annual report a preference is expressed for a plan 
different from what has heretofore been adopted here, yet under a sys* 
tem of organization similar to that, now in vogue in St. Louis, a 
plate and description of some of our houses may be useful, and where 
not, it will give a more accurate idea of our system of organization. 
The following is an engraving from a daguerreotype view of the Jef* 
son School, corner of Ninth and Wash streets, looking north on Ninth. 
The building is forty-two feet front on Wash street, by sixty-four feet 
deep. It has three Departments: a Primary, a Male and Female 
Grammar Department. The building is three stories high. The Pri- 
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raary School is in tke first story and accommodates two hundred and 
ten pupils and is undpr the charge of a female Principal and two female 
Assistants. The seats are "forms;" that is, a long bench with a 




small box for slate and books between each pupil: the forms to the 
right of the teacher being occupied by male and those to the left by 
female pupils: for a better understanding of tho arrangement, see 
plate. The second story is used for the Male Grammar Department : 
it accommodates one hundred and forty-four pupils, which are under 
the charge of a male Principal, and a male and female Assistant. 
The desks are of the old style ; the seats of the pupils in front being a 
part of the desk of those in the rear. Each desk accommodates two 
pupils, as shown in the plate. This building is heated by stoves. 
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The plate will give an idea of the interior arrangement. The Fe- 




male Grammar Department is similarly arranged as the Male Depart- 
ment and the plate, with the exception of the entrance, answers for 
both. It is under the charge of a Female Principal, and two Female 
Assistants. 
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The fdlowiDg engraviDg is from a daguerreotype taken on the east 
side of Eleventh street, looking northwest, of the Webster School at 
the head of Jefferson street, west of Eleventh, situated on the round 
lot already spoken of as being donated by Messrs. Chambers, Wright 
and Christy. The lot is circular, three hundred feet in diameter, and 
surrounded on all sides by a street 




This building is fifty-six feet front, by eighty feet deep, and three 
stories high. The stories are used similarly as those of the Jefferson 
School. The Primary Department originally was made to accommo- 
date two hundred and fourteen pupils, it now accommodates two hun- 
dred and fifty, and is under the charge of one Female Principal, and 
three Female Assistants ; the front hall being converted into a recita- 
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tion room. The seata are single box seat;* with high backs and shelve 
under seat for books and slates. 

The accompanying plate will give an idea of the interior arrange- 
ment of the Primary Department. 





The second plate exhibits the arrangements of the Male Grammar 
Department in the second story. It accommodates one hundred and 
fifty-six pupils, and is under the charge of one Male and two Female 
Assistants. The desks are made of black walnut, and are supported 
by cast iron stands. The plate of the second story will also answer 
for the third story, except that there is but one stair-way, that in the 
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northeast corner of the building. This story is occupied for a Female 
Grammar Department, and is under the charge of a Female Principal, 
and two Female Assistants. This building is also heated by stoves, 




though built with all the appliances for heating by furnaces. The idea 
of heating by furnaces being abandoned, for the present, as the fur- 
naces now in use in the Eliot and Laclede Schools do not and never 
have worked well. 

The engraving and plates will, in every particular, answer for the 
Lafayette building, situate in the First Ward , both houses being built 
at the same time, and according to the same plan. However, in the 
Lafayette, the third story has since been so arranged, that there is a 
Female Primary School in the room above the hall over entrance of 
Male Grammar Department. 

The Benton School is precisely arranged Hke the Jefferson School, 
except that the entrances to both upper departments are in the centre 
of the building, thus throwing the class rooms in the corners. The 
Clark and Mound Schools are on the same plan, except that in the 
upper stories they have but one class-room each. The Laclede and 
Eliot are upon a different plan from any of the other houses, but as 
their interior arrangement could not be understood without plates, it 
would be useless to describe them. 
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APPARATUS AND TEXT BOGKS. 

The only apparatus furnished to the Grammar Schools is Holbrook's 
School Apparatus; Pelton's Outline Maps, Johnston's Map of the 
World, are also in all the schools; and some have Tenestrial, and Celes- 
tial Globes, 
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The text books used in the Primary and Grammar Schoob, are 
Mandeviile*8 Readers, Stoddard's Juvenile and American Intellectual 
Arithmetic, Greenleaf s Common School, and National Arithmetic, 
Greene's First Lessons in Grammar and Analysis, Mitchel's Geogra- 
phies, Loomis' Elements of Alegebra, Quackenboss' Composition, 
Dunton's Writing Books, and Cutter's Physiology and Hygiene. In 
vocal music, the Normal School song book, is used. 

In the High School, the list of text books is not yet complete. The 
following are all that have yet been permanently adopted : Green's 
Analysis, Mandeville's System of Reading and Oratory, Loomis' 
Higher Algebra, Geometry, Analytic ditto.. Calculus, and Trigonome- 
try, Harkness' Arnold's first and second books in Latin, Ahn's method 
of German, and Goodrich's History of the United States. 



APPENDIX D. 

MEMBERS AND 0FPICER8 OF THE BOARD. 

Members of the Board from its organization, April 18th, 1839, to 
this date. 

Sofdh FTard— Edwahd Bates, 1833 to 1834.* 

" " J. P. Reillet, 1833 to 1884. 
Middh Ward—JoBiAU Spaldivo, 1833 to 1834. 
" " Maky p. Leduc, 1833 to 1834. 

J^drih Ward—Dt. Cobkelius Campbell, 1833 to 1834. 
" " Hugh O'Neil, Sen'r., 1833 to 1834, resigns. 

FIRST WARD. 
LuciEK DuMAiNE, 1834, '35, resigns. 
John P. Reillet, 1834, '35, resigns; 1837 to '39 died. 

Mr. McLauohliw, 1835 to '37. 

Mr. Aktoine Dubreuil, 1836, '36. 

Dr. Hermann L. Hoffman, 1836 to 1839. 

Wilson Primm, 1839, '40. 

Hugh O'Neil, Jr., 1839 to '41 died. 

Mr. Isaac McHose, 1840, '41. 

James Ritchie, 1841, '42. 

John Dunn, 1841 to '42. 

Brannoch Jones, 1842, resigns. 

Charles Huth, 1842, '43, '44, '45. 

A. Renard, 1842, '43, '44, '45, resigns. 
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Ba&tholohxw Rici:, 1845, resigns. 
Bbsvis Galvik, 1845, '46, '47, resigns. 
Stbwabt Mathews, 1845, '46, '47, resigns. 
JoHH Bt&ite, 1847 to '48, resigns. 
EnwARB Harxzt. 1848, resigns. • 

J. C. Drobnhabt, 1848, '49, '50, resigns. 
Geo. W. Lticch, 1849, '50, '5J, '62. 
JoHK P. McMeal, 1850, '51. 
FEJiniHAiri) GoTTSCHALK, 1851, '52, '53, '54. 
F. H. MiLLioAv, 1852, resigns. 
Benjamik Brison, 1852, '53, '54. 
Adolph Levi, 1854, 

SECOND WARD. 

Mart P. Lbduo, 1834 to '40. 

JosiAH Spaldzvo, 1834 to '35. 

Archibald Gamble, 1835 to '38. 

Daniel D. Page, 1838 to 1840, resigns. 

JoHH H. Baldwin, 1840, '41. 

Samuel Willi, 1840, '41, districted to Third Ward. 

Isaac McHobe, 1841, resigns. 

James Maguirb, 1841, '42, again 1844, '45. 

Peter Latour, 1842, '43, '44, resigns. 

Elijah Hatden, 1843, '44, '45, '46, 47, '48, resigns. 

Nathan Rannet, 1845, '46, '47, '48. 

John F. Thornton, 1848, '49, '50, '51, '52, '53, '54- 

Joseph Eok, 1848, '49. 

Peter A. Walsh, 1849, died. 

DcBouFFAT Fremon, 1849, '50, resigns. 

Thomas M. Taylor, 1850, '51, '52, re-elected 1854. 

Louis Winxelmaier, 1852, '53, '54, resigns. 

Andrew Kruo, 1854, resigns. 

THIRD WARD. 

Dr. Cornelius Campbell, 1834 to '37. 

Hugh O'Nbil, Sen'r., 1834 to '36, died. 

John McEvot, 1837 to '40. 

John Shannon, 1836 to '38. 

Hbnrt Von Phul, 1838 to '40, resigns. 

Trusten Polk, 1840 to '41, by district in Fourth Ward. 

Asa Wilous, 1840 to '41. 

Dr. B. B. Brown, 1841 to '44, 
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Samuel Willi, 1841, '42, '43, '44, '44, '45. 

Joseph Chabless, 1844, '46, resigns. 

Edward Bredell, 1846, '46, '47, '48. 

Wm. p. Fisher, 1845, '46, '47. 

David Keith, 184i7, '48, '49, resigns. 

Spekcer Smith, 1848, '49, resigns ; elected Superintendent. 

Edward Wyman, 1849, '50, '51, '52, resigns. 

Carlos S. Grbely, 1849, '60, '51, '52, '53, '54. 

George PIrtridoe, 1852, '53, '54. 

FOURTH WARD. 

Mathew Kerr, 1834 to '3a 

John Finney, 1834 to '41, by district in Fifth Ward. 

Joseph Tabor, 1838 to '41. 

Wm. G. Eliot, Jr., 1841 to '42, resigns; re-elected 1848, '49, '50. 

Trusten Polk, 1841, resigned. 

John McEvoy, 1841 to 1843. 

V. M. Garesche, 1842, '43, resigns. 

David Weston, 1843, '44, '45, died. 

Thomas H. West, 1843, '44, '45, '46, '47. 

Joseph Powell, 1845, '46, '47, resigns. 

John F. Altemds, 1847, '48, resigns. 

Patrick Deeoan, 1847, resigns. 

Patrick Gorman, 1847, '48. 

T. B. DuTCHER, 1848, '49, '50, '51. '52. 

Seth a. Ranlett, 1850, '51, '52, '53. 

Isaiah Forbes, 1853, '54. 

Wm. C. Kbnnett, 1852, '53, '54, resigns. 

Edward Hale, 1854. 

SIXTH WARp. 

Edward Jones, 1843, '44, '45, '46, re-elected 1850, '61, '52, '53. 

Samuel McCullouoh, 1843, '44. 

J. C. Beideman, 1844, '45. 

S. V. Farnbworth, 1846, '47. 

Elijah Hall, 1846, '47, '48, '49, 

Wm. S. Stamps, 1847, '48, '49, resigns; re-elected '50, resigns '51. 

Etan a. Humphrets, 1849, resigns. 

Frederick Schulenburo, 1849, '50. 

J. W. Thornburo, 1851, '52. 

Jos. S. Patton, 1852, died. 

John R. Hammond, 1852, '53, *54. 

Solon Stark, 1853, '54. 
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PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD., 

' SINCE ITS OKOANIZATION IN 1833. 

MARY P, LEDUO, 1833 to 1840. 
JOSEPH TABOR, 1840. 
SAMUEL WILLI. 1841. 
V. M. GARESCHE, 1842. 
ELIJAH HAYDEN, 1843. 
THOMAS H. WEST, 1W4. 
NATHAN RANNEY, 1845. 
EDWARD BREDELL, 1846, M7. 
JOHN H. TICE, 1848. 
WM. G. ELLIOT, 1849, '50. 
EDWARD WYMAN, 1850. 
CHARLES L. TUCKER, 1851, '52, »53. 
ISAIAH FORBES, 1854. 



SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD, 

* SINCE ITS ORGANISATION IN 1833. 

Wilson Primh, 1833 to Nov. 1834, again 1835 to 1838, again 

in 1840 to Oct. 1840. 
Harris L. Sproat, 1834 to Sept. 1635. 
John McMillan, 1838 to 1840. 
D. H. Armstrong, 1840. 
Henrt Pearson, 1841, '42. 

Z. B. Curtis, 1842 to Dec. '43; succeeds Wise, Sept. '44, '45, '46. 
Henrt J. Wise, January 1844, resigns Sept. 
John D. Daggett, 1646, '47, '48. 
Edward M. Avert, 1848, '49, resigns. 
John H. Tice, 1849, '50, '51, '52, '53, '54. 

SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

George K. Budd, 1839, salary— thanks. 

Henrt Pearson, Sup't. and Sec'ry., 1841 to 1842; salary $300. 
Edward M. Avert, Sup't. and Sec*ry., 1848, '49; salary S900. 
Spencer Smith, 1850, '51, ** ** 1,000. 

J. H. Tice, Sec'ry. and Sup't. pro. tem., '51, '52, *» 1,500. 
A. Litton, Superintendent, '52, '53, *• 1,500. 

Charles A. Putnam, Sup't., '53 ; died, •• 1,500, 

Jno. H. Tice, Sup't. and Sec'ry., 1854, *• 1^1,600. 



COUNSELLORS. 

R. M. Field, 1846 to '53, resigns; salary $1,000 per annum. 
Nathaniel Holmes, 1853, '54, «* 1,000 •• •• 
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Note ExPLAiiAToiir.— M. G. far Male araiii]nar.~F. G. tar Ftmald Grftmmar.— P. for 
Primar7.--F. for Female Depftrtment.— M. D. for M»le D«partmeiit.~Tbe * Denotes piw- 
ent iDcumbentfl. 

TEACHERS IN THE EMPLOY OP THE BOARD, 

SINCE THE FIRST OFEJETINO OP THE SCHOOLS, AFBIli 2nD, I838f TO 

THIS DATE* 

SCHOOL No. 1— (now Laclede Primary.) 
Principal — David H. Armstrong, principal, 1838 to 1842; trans- 
ferred to Benton School. 

*< Miss Mary H. Salisbury, principal, 1838 to August 15th, 
1840, resigned. 

«• Mrs. D. F. Armstrong, 1839 to Dec. '41 ; transferred to 
Benton School. 

" S. M. Sill, principal, 1842 to '46. 

<< Mrs. L. L. Cordell, 1842, resigns at the end of first quarter. 

<< Mrs. Julia A. Baldwin, 1842 to '44. 

** Miss Thankful Burgess, 1844 to '45 ; transferred to Benton. 

*< Miss Anna Maria Lanstrom, (afterwards Mrs. Evans,) 
1845 to '46. 

« Mrs. Hannah Moore, 1846. 

" Timothy H. Knox, 1846 to '47. 

" J. D. Low, 1847 to '51 ; transferred to new Building. 

" Miss Julia Stebbins, 1847 to '48, again 1851 to '52. 

'' Miss Isabella T. Havens, 1848 to '50. 

«< Miss Frances A. Hall, 1850 to '51 ; transferred to Laclede 
Grammar, again 1853, '54, resigns. 

*( Mrs. Eliza H. Brotherton, 1851 to '53, resigns. 
Assistant — Miss Virginia B. Brua, 1852 to '54, made Principal, died. 
Principal— MisB Harriet B. Naylor, M. P., 1852, '53, resigns. 

«« Miss M. K. Hawley, F., 1853 to '54, resigns. 

" Miss Cecelia Leavy, F., 1854, • 

•< Miss Mary A. Tiernan, M., 1854, • 

*» Miss Emma Brison, Assistant, 1854; transferred to 

Lafayette. 

" Miss M. V. Degge, Assistant, 1854, • 

LACLEDE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Principah—3. D. Low, 1851 to '53, to High School. 
«« Miss Frances A. Hall, F. G., 1851. 

" John Leavy, 1853 to '54, • 

" Miss H. Rose Hall, 1851, resigns. 
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Principals — ^Miss Harriet L. Brownell, 1851 to 'S2, resigns. 

" Miss Caroline Little, 1852 to '53, resigns. 

" Mrs. Eliza C. Dunham, 1853 to *54,.* 
^8sisiani9—MiHs Sophia H. Gihnan, M. G., 1851. 

" Miss Clara D. Marsh, F. G., 1851, '52, resigns. 

" John A. Gilfillan, 1851, *54; transferred to Benton. 

" Miss Harriet B. Naylor, M. G., 1851. 

" Miss Mary B. CarroU, P. G., 1851 to '54, • 

" Edwin Handley, 1852 to '54. 

'< Miss Harriet M. Scofield, 1853 ; transferred to Mound. 

" Miss Susan J. Ware, F. G, 1853, '54, • 

«< Miss Clara M. Janes, M. G., 1854, • 

•• Jonas D. Whitney, 1854, • 



SCHOOL No. 2.— (Since diaconiinued.) 
Edward Leavy, principal, 1838 to 1842, school discontinued. 
Miss Sarah* Hardy, principal, 1838 to June 16th, 1839, resigns. 
Mrs. D. F. Armstrong, principal, 1839 to '40 ; transferred to School 

No. 1. 
Mrs Julia A. Baldwin, 1840 to '42; transferred to Laclede School No. 1. 



BENTON SCHOOL {formerly No. 3). 

D. H. Armstrong, principal, 1842 to June, 1847, resigns. 

Sherman Spencer, male assistant, 1842. 

Mrs. D. F. Armstrong, principal, 1842 to '45, dismissed, restored 
1846 to '48. 

Miss Margaret Smith, assistant, 1842. 

Miss Thankful Burgess, assistant, male department, 1843, '44; trans- 
ferred to Laclede. 

Mrs. Emma T. Cooper, assistant, female department, 1843. 

Samuel A. Holmes, assistant, 1844. 

Mrs. Emma Green, Principal of Primary, 1844 to '46. 

Edward M. Avery, assistant, 1844 ; transferred to Mound. 

Mrs. L. M. Ladd, 1844, '45, dismissed. 

Miss Thankful Burgess, Principal Female Grammar, 1845. 

Miss S. H. Davenport, assistant, 1845, resigns. 

Wm. B. Lord, assistant, 1845 to '46, 

Mrs. G. T. H. Bonfils, Principal Female Dep't., 1845, '46, dismissed. 

Miss Phillips, primary assistant, 1845, '46. 

Miss Frances J. Guernsey, assistant, 1845. 

Isaac Sweety assistant, 1846. 
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Miss Elizabeth Hall, primary assistant, 1846. 

Phineas Cook, assistant, 1846. 

Miss Margaret F. Perry, primary assistant, 1846 to '48; transferred 

to Mound. 
E. N. O'Clough, temporary principal, 1846. 
J. A. V. Shields, assistant, 1846 to '47. 
Miss Mary Sellers-, assistant, 1847. 
Miss Pauline Whitehead, Principal Primary, 1846. 
Miss Electa A. Goodrich, primary P., 1847 to '48, resigns. 
Miss Isabella T. Havens, F. Grammar assistant, 1847 to '48, transfer* 

red to Laclede. 
Wm. H. Parks, 1847 to '48, resigns. 
Z. F. Freeman, assistant, 1847 ; transferred to Mound, 
James N. Barnett, assistant, 1847 to '48. 
John K. Andrews, principal, 1848, one quarter. 
Miss Ann M. Southard, P. assistant, 18^. 
Chas. Edwards, principal, 1848, '49, '50, resigns. 
A. L. Haskins, assistant, 1848 ; transferred to Jefferson School. 

Principals— Miss Mary N, Foster, F. G., 1848 to '49, resigns. 
" Mahitabel Buttrick, P., 1848 to '50, resigns. 

** Evelina Bray, temporary F. G., 1849. 

" Miss E. BurreU, F. G., 1849 to '50. 

" Charles A. Putnam, 1850 to '53, resigns. 

" Miss Mercy B. Card, F. G., 1850 to '53; transferred 

to Eliot. 
*» Miss Amanda M. Leary, P., 1850 to '54. 

" Miss C. C. Plymplon, 1854, * 

*« Lucius Kingsbury, 1853 to '54. 

John A. Gilfillan, 1854, *. 

Msistanis^Miss Lydia B. Gushing, F. G., 1848 to '49; transferred 
to Jefferson. 
" Miss Elizabeth H. Palmer, primary, 184S.' 

Ellsworth Miller, M. G., 1848 to '50, resigns. 

Mrs. C. V. AUds, M. G., 1848 to '51 ; transferred to 

Mound. 
Mrs. Clara Kimball, F. G., 1848 to '49. ' 
" MissE. M. Byrne, primary 1848 to '49; transferred to 

Clark. 
" Miss Amanda M. Leary, primary, 1848 to '50, promo- 

ted to Principal. 
Miss Ellen E. Downey, P., (Mrs. Stowell,) 1849 to '50. 
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MsUianis— Miss Sarah E. Comstock, F. G., 1849 to '60. 
" « Miss Matilda McMillan, P., 1849 to '52, died. 
<* * Miss Elizabeth S. Child, P., 1849 to '60; tzansferred to 

Jefferson. 
** Miss Almira Brooks, M. G., 1850. 

" Miss Margaret F. Perry, F. G., 1860. 

" Miss Harriet L. Wyeth, M. G., 18i50. 

Miss Louisa M. Stone, F. G., 1860; transferred to Eliot 
" Miss Lucy A. Foote, F. G., 1850. 

" Miss M. J. Downey, P., 1850; transferred to Eliot. 

Miss Huldah E. KimbaU, M. G., 1850 to '52. 
" Miss Esther G. McChestney, F. G., 1850 to '51. . 

" Miss Isabella McChestney, F. G., 1850 to '51, promoted 

to Seventh street Schod. 
" ' Miss Caroline Collins, P., 1850 to '54, • 
«* Miss Julia Ripley, F. G., 1851 to '53; transferred to 

Eliot 
«< Miss M. A. Chapin, F. G., 1851 to '53; tonsferred to 

Eliot. 
" Benj, F. Hutchison, 1851 to '52. 

" Josiah Miller, 1852. 

" Mrs. Sylvia A. Garwood, M. G., 1852 to '54, resigns. 

" Miss Maria L. Robinson, P., 1852; transferred. 

" Lucius Kingsbury, 1852 to '53 ; transferred to Clark. 

*< Miss Martha J. Goodrich, 1852 to '53, resigns. 

'< Mrs. Ellen E.Stowell, 1853. 

" J- Smith Brown, 1853 to '54, resigns. 

Miss Mary Nolan, P., 1853 to '54, • 
" Miss Sarah Andrews, M. G., 1854, ♦ 

J. C. Parks, 1854, * 



ST. GEORGE MARKET SCHOOL. 

Principals — ^Miss M. E. Byrne, P., 1850 to '53, when school closed. 
" George C. Coonley, G., 1850 to '51. 

'< Caleb Oliver, G., 1851 to '53, when school closed. 

Jls8iiiani8—MT3. Ellen E. Stowell, G., 1851 to '53; transferred to 
Lafayette. 
" Miss Margaret Galbraith, P., 1851 to '62; transferred 

to Eliot. 
" Miss K. Furlong, P., 1852 ; transferred to Lafayette. 

Vol. I— Nos. 11 & 12 26 
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LAFAYETTE SCHOOL. ^ 

Pfincipah—CdAeh Oliver, 1853 to '54, • 

" Mrs. Louisa Boggs, F. G., 1853; transferred to Eliot. 

Miss M. E. Byrne, P., 1853 to *54. • 
Miss Harriet M. Scofield, 1853 to '54, • 
Miss K. Furlong, P., of F. P., 1854, *. 
JsiUtanU—MTs, Ellen E. Stowell. 1853 ; transferred to Benton. 
" Miss K. Furlong, 1850 to '54, promoted. 

" Miss Lizzie Catick, 1853 to '54; transferred to Eliot. 

Mrs. Ellen E. Clark, 1853 to '54, * 
" Miss Clara M. Janes, P., 1853 to '54; transferred to 

Laclede. 
" Miss Mary Ann Tiernan, M. G., 1853 to '54; promo- 

ted to Laclede. 
** Miss M. V. Degge, P., 1853 to '54; transferred to 

Laclede. 
Miss Sarah Y. Cole, P., 1854, • 
" Miss Mary Brewer, F. G., 1854, * 

» Miss Elizabeth H. Donaldson, M. G. 1854, • 

" Miss Julia A. Lawless, F. G., 1854, resigns. 

" Miss Mary Renngton, P., 1854, • 

" Miss Emma Brison, P., 1854, *. ' 



CLARK SCKOOL.—(Formirly First Ward School) 

Pftnctpab— James Buggies, 1843, '44, died. 

" ' Samuel A. Holmes, temporarily, 1844. 

John T. Stibbs, 1844, '45, '46, '47. 
" Edward Leavy, 1847, '48, '49, died of cholera. 

" John Leavy, 1849, '50, '51, '52, '53; transferred to 

Laclede. 
*• Lucius Kingsbury, 1853 ; transferred to Benton. 

Edwin May, 1853, '54, • 
•< Miss Margaret Smith, 1843, resigns. 

" Miss Anna Maria Lanstrom, 1843 ; transferred to La- 

clede. 
«« Mrs. Ruggles, temporarily, 1848. 

*« Miss Sylvina Wing, 1843 to '47. 

«< Miss Adeline Wing, primary, 1847, died. 

'< Miss E. Kegan, primary, 1847. 
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Prineipak— Miss Eliza Carabine, F. G., 1847 to '48; Assistant -2 
qrs. ; Principal 1849 to '50; Assistant '60 to '51 ; Prin- 
cipal of P., '51 to '52, died. 

<• Mrs. C. Scales, P., 1847 to '50; transferred to Chambers 

street School. 

" Miss Frances J. Guernsey, F. G., 1838, resigns. 

" Miss H. Rose HaU, F. G., 1850, '51 ; transferred to 

Laclede. 

" Miss Ann Cooper, P., 1850 to '51. 

" Miss Sophia H. Gilman, P. G., 1851 to '52, resigns, 

" Miss Eliza Hawxhurst, F. G., 1852 to '54, • 

" Mrs. Ellen Clement, P., 1852 to '54, *. 

Assistants — Miss Emma A. Look, M. G., 1848 to '50 ; transferred 
to Jefferson. 

" Miss E. Byrne, F. G., 1849 ; transferred to Mound. 

'* Miss Matilda McMillan, P., 1849; transferred to Benton. 

" Miss E. E. Grimes, P., 1849, died. 

" Miss A. M. Scanland, P., 1849 to '50. 

" Miss Lydia A. Chamberlain, F. G., 1849 '50; transfer- 

red to Jefferson. 

«• Miss Harriet H. Haven, P., 1849. 

" Miss Eliza Hawxhurst, F. G., 1850 to '52 ; promoted to P. 

*• Miss Louisa Shewell, P., 1850; transferred to Seventh 

street School. 

** Miss Mary A. Tiernan, P., 1850 to '53; transferred to 

Lafayette. 

" Miss Cecelia Leavy, M. G., 1851 to '54; transferred to 

Laclede. 

" Miss Martha J. Goodrich, 1851 to '52; transferred to 

Benton. 
Mrs. M. E. Shackleford, ia'52 to '54. 
Miss Sophia S. Clark, P., 1852 to '54, * 

'* Miss Kate F. Wilson, F. G., 1853 to '54, * 

** Miss Annie E. Cole, 1854, resigns. 

" Miss Harriet L. Clark, P., 1854, ♦ 

Miss Sophia H. Gilanan, M. G., 1854, *. 



ELIOT SCHOOL. 
Principals — Miss Hannah S. Austin, M. P., 1850, '52,. resigns. 
»* Miss Louisa M. Stone, F. P., 1850, '51, resigns. 

Miss Sarah McDonald, F. P., 1851 to '52, resigns. 
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iVinctpais— Miss Mary L. Rowland, F. P., 18S2 to '53; transferred 
to Mound. 
«* Mrs. Henrietta Walker, M. P.» 1852 to *54, resigns. 

" Miss Mercy B. Card, F. G., 1853 to '54, resigns. 

" Mrs. Louisa Boggs, F. G., 1854, * 

Miss Hannah M. Tirrell, P., 1854, • 

^gsiaianU^Mn, Henrietta Walker, M. D., 1850 ; promoted principal. 

«< Miss Mary E. Chamberlain, F. D., 1851, resigns. 

" Mrs. Ellen Clement, M. P., 1851 to '52; transferred to 

Clark. 
Miss Elizabeth J. Roundtree, F. P., 1851 to '53; trans- 
ferred to Jefferson. 

" Miss Margaret Galbraith, M. P., 1852, resigns. 

" Mrs. Louisa Boggs, M. P., 1852 ; transferred to Lafayette. 

" Miss Martha J. Downey, F. G., 1852, '53. 

<< Miss Sarah E. Liggett, M. P., 1852 to '54, resigns. 

" Miss Julia Ripley, 1853, resigns. 

" Mrs. Jane Add, 1853 to '54, • 

" Miss M. K. Hawley, F. G., 1853 ; transferred to Laclede- 

** Miss Louisa Boggs, F. G., 1853 to '54 ; promoted. 

" Miss Mary E. Gage^ F. G., 1853, resigns. 

" Miss M. Augusta Chapin, 18S3 to '54; promoted to 

Mound. 

" Miss Lizzie Catick, G., 1854. ♦ 

" Miss Margaret Avery, P., 1854, • 

" Miss Mary Cooper, G., 1854, *. 



FIFTH WARD PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

Prthdpah — Miss Sophia Stevens, 1845. 
" Miss M. A. Calkins, 1845. 

" Miss Amanda M. Leary, 1847 to '48; transfened to 

Benton, and School closed on opening Jefierson School. 



JEFFERSON SCHOOL. 

Principals— A. L. Haskins, 1848 to '49. 

" Miss Mary J. Smith, F. G., 1848 to '49, resigns. 

<* Miss Martha E. Brooks, primary, 1848 to '51. 

»« MissLydia B. Cushing, (Mrs. Edwards,) 1849 to '50. 

*' Charles A. Putnam, 1849 to '50; transferred to Benton, 

N.D. TirreU, 1850to'54.* 
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Principals— Miss Caroline Little, F. G., 1850 to '51- 
" Miss C. L. Catlin, F. G., 1851, resigns. 

" Miss Mary E. Burchstead, P., 1851. 

•• Mrs. Annie D. Haile, F. G„ 1851 to '54, resigns. 

Mrs. C. Scales, P. 1823 to '54, ♦ 
Mrs. Charlotte V. Allds, 1854, ♦ 
JaiiaianU—N. D. Tirrell, 1848 to '49; transferred to Mound. 

" Miss Caroline Litde, primary, 1848 to '50 ; promoted to P. 

" " Ruth C. Bacon, M. G., 1848 to '50, resigns. 

«• E. H. Palmer, F. G., 1849 to *50, resigns. 
" Matilda Hadley, F. G., 1848 to '49. 
" " Sarah E. Comstock, P., 1848 to '49; transferred 

to Benton. 
" <* E. E. Scofield, M. G., 1849 to '50, resigns. 

" " Sarah A. Humphreys, 1849 to '50, resigns. 

«« »♦ Mercy B. Card, M. G., 1849 to '50 ; transferred 

to Benton. 
" '\ H. Rose Hall, P., 1849 to '50 ; promoted to Clark. 

" " Emma A. liook. P., 1850, resigns. 

" Mrs. Emily Long, P., 1850; promoted to Seventh street. 

*• Mrs. E. J. Isbell, P., 1850; promoted to Mound. 

" Miss Julia Ripley, F. G., 1850; transferred to Benton. 

•* " C. L. Catlin, M. G., 1850 to '51 ; transfd. to F. G. 

" " Catharine N. Corbett, M. G., ia50, '52, resigns. 

" A. L. Chamberlain, F. G., 1851, '53; transferred 
to Webster. 
« " E. S. Child, P., 1850,'51,'52, '23; transferred to 

Seventh street. 
Mrs. Hannah Cubberly, P., 1850, '51, F. G. ; '51 pro- 
moted to Seventh street School. 
•* John J. Layman, 1851 to '52, resigns. 

Mrs. A. E. Severson, 1850 to '54, * 
" Mrs. Eliza C. Dunham, M. G., 1852 ; transferred to 

Mound. 
" Mrs. Mary E. Shackelford, F. G. 1852 ; transferred to 

Clark. 
Miss Achsah E. Weaver, M. G., 1852 to '64, resigns. 
" " Harriet M. Scofield, F. G., 1852; transferred to 

Laclede. 
" " Hannah M. Tirrell, P., 1852 to '54 ; transferred 

to Eliot. 
'' James H. Reed, 1853 to '54; promoted to Mound. 
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•Assistants — Mrs. Mary Gass, 1854, resigns. 
" Miss Jane £. Johnson, 1854, * 
" Miss Lydia Y. Kendal, 1854, resigns. 
James H. Blodget, 1854, * 
Miss Sallie H. Cooper, M. G., 1854, * 
*» Miss Liggett, P., 1854, *. 



FIFTH WARD OR SEVENTH STREET SCHOOL. 

Principal — Miss Frances A. Hall, Principal, 1849, '50. 
Assistant — Miss Mary J. Downey, 1849, '50. 
Principals — Mrs. Emily Long, 1850, 51. 

" Miss Isabella McChesney, 1851 to '52, resigns. 

" Mrs. Hannah Cubberly, 1852, resigns. 
•Assistants — Miss Harriet Snodgrass, 1852. 

Miss Martha J. McClure, Principal, 1852 to '54*. 
Miss Eliza S. Child, Assistant, 1853, '54*. 



MOUND SCHOOL, 

(M first Fifth, afterwards Sixth Ward School. 
Principals — Angus Chute, 1843 to '45, resigns. 

" Edward M. Avery, 1845 to '47, resigns. 

" Miss Mary H. Salisbury, Principal, 1843. 

" J. D. Low, 1847 ; transferred to Laclede. 

Z. F. Freeman, 1847, '48. 
** Charles A. Putnam, 1848, '49; transferred to Jefferson, 

" Miss Mary McKee, 1846. 

•* Miss Elizabeth Burrell, 1846 to '49; transferred to 

Benton. 
" Mrs. Mary E. Colcord, Primary, 1847. 

" Miss Julia Stebbins Primary, 1847; transferred to La- 

clede. 
" Miss Ann Cooper, P., 1847 to '48; Assistant '49. 

" Miss Louisa M. Stone, P., 1848 to '49; transferred to 

Chambers streeet. 
N. D. Tirrell, 1849 to '50 ; transferred to Jefferson. 
" Miss Electa A. Goodrich, F. G., 1849 to '51, resigns. 

" Miss E. M. Byrne, P., 1849 to '50; transferred to St, 

George Market. 
Henry A. Cook, 1850 to '51, (6 months.) 
" Mrs. Charlotte V. Allds, F. G., 1851 to '52, resigns. 
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Principals— Mrs. R J. Isbell, P., 1850 to '53 ; transferred to Webster. 
" Ellsworth Miller, 1850 to '53 ; transferred to Webster. 

Mrs. Eliza C. Dunham, F. G., 1852 to '53 ; transferred 

to Laclede. 
" Clark Strong, 1853 to '54, resigns. 

" Miss Mary L. Rowland, F. G., 1853, resigns. 

«• Mrs. C. Scales, P., 1863 , transferred to Jefferson. 

" Miss Harriet M. Scofield, F. G., 1853: transferred^ to 

Lafayette. 
" Miss Harriet B. Nayler, F. G., 1853 to '54. 

. " Miss Sarah Harrison, P., 1853, '54*. 

" Miss M. Augusta Chapin, F. G., 1854*. 

" James H. Reed, 1854*. 

Assisiafiis — Miss Sarah A. Humphreys, P., 1848, '49 ; transferred to 

Jefferson. 
»* Miss Margaret F. Perry, P., 1848, '51 ; transferred to 

Benton. 
*• Miss Mary E. Burchstead, M. G., 1848 to '50 Princi- 

pal of P. D. 
" Miss Eleanor Ross, P., 1849 to '50. 

" Mrs. Mary Moran, 1849 to '50. 

N. H. Howe, 1850, 1 qr. 
" Miss Abby Stone, 1850, '53 ; transferred to Webster. 

" Miss Rachel Gass, M. G., 1850 to '53; tranf erred to 

Webster. 
" Miss Jane Sweeny, P., 1850 to '52, resigns. 

" Miss Martha J. McClure, P. 1850 to '52 ; promoted to 

Seventh street. 
" Miss Maria L. Robinson, 1852 to '53 ; transferred to the 

Webster, again, 1853, '54*. 
" Miss M. K. Hawley, 1852, '53 ; transferred to Webster. 

" Miss Sarah Harrison, 1853 ; promoted. 

" Miss Hannah M. Tirrell, 1853 ; transferred to Jefferson. 

" Miss Sallie H. Cooper, 1853, '54 ; transfd. to Jefferson. 

" Miss Kate F. Ruckel, 1853 to '54, resigns. 

" Miss Harriet E. Snodgrass, 1853, '54*. 

" Miss Mary J. Farmer, M. G., 1854*. 

" Miss Josephine Mr Woods, P., 1854*. 



WEBSTER SCHOOL. 

Pnncipafo— EUsworih Miller, 1853, '54*. 

Miss Elizabeth Burrell, F. G., 1853, '54*. 
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Principal ---Mrs. E. J. Isbell, P., 1853, '64.*. 
Assistants— Miss M. A. Chopin, M. G., 1853 ; transferred to Eliot 
Miss Rachel M. Gass, M. G., 1853, '54*. 
Miss Abby Stone, F. G., 1853, '54*. 
" Miss M. K. Hawley, 1853 ; transferred to Eliot. 

" Miss Maria L. Robinson, 1853 ; transferred to Mound.J 

Miss Margaret A. McCiure, 1853, '54*. 
Mrs. Charlotte M, AUds, 1853. 
• " Miss Sarah J. Watson, 1853, '44*. 

" Miss Mary E. Bailey, 1853, '54, died. 

" Miss Jane Sweeney, F. G., 1854*. 

Miss Mary L. Taylor, P., 1854*. 
** Miss Lizzie Harrison, P., 1854*. 



HIGH SCHOOL. 
J. D. Low, A. M., Principal, 1853, '54*. 
S. H. Bushnell, Assistant, 1853. 
James E. Kaime, 1853, '54*. 
J. H. Z. Kasten, German Instructor, 1853, '54*. 
Lucius Kingsbury, Assistant, 1864*. 



• ♦ 



[Omitted on pago 306, and to be inserted between Foartb and Sixth Waids.] 

FIFTH WARD. 

Joseph Tabor, 1841, '42, '43 to '44. 

John Fmney, 1841, '42. 

Alexander Hamilton, 1842, '43, resigns. 

Dr. C. J. Carpenter, 1843, '44, '45. 

Timothy B. Edgar, 1844, '45, resigns. 

Wm. Hare, 1845, '46, '47. 

J. W. Ormsbee, 1845, '46, '47, resigns. 

John H. Tice, 1847, '48, '49, resigns; elected Secretary. 

Jeremiah Langton, 1847, '48. 

Wait Barton, 1848, '49, '50, resigns. 

Patrick Gorman, 1849, '50. 

Chas. L. Tucker, 1850, '51, '52, '53, '54. 

S. B. Sherer, 1850, '51, '52, '53. 

Wm. S. McKee, 1853, '54. 

A. C. Erfort, 1854. 

►■ mmw >. 

^jga- NOTICE.— This nqmber completes the first volnme of the Teacher. "We had in- 
tended to discontinue its pablication, and inserted a notice to that cfi'ect in the la5t number. 
Since then, at the urgent solicitation of friends, we have conelndcd to continae its publica- 
tion, quarterly. Each number will contain forty-eight pages, and will be issued on the iSrst 
days of January, April, July and October, at one dc^lar per annum, payable in advance. 

END OF VOL., I. 



SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES, 

BY 

DT-R. E. SMITH. =0 

PUBUSHBD jir 

DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 

NEW YORK 

BMxnf% FiBST Book nr Qmocapbt, U a ilmnle, «oiioif«, oonprttbondT* and usefol tr«atlM for thiT- 
eNtt. ft bogini with the rerj Hut viementfl, and prooMds, itep V ftep, at » p»M adapted to that of a 
IklU. HalateoBdMftMidirhiitheleans. It is iUnstrated with 

136 E99rw9ktg9 atkl 26 BUffant Jkfapt. 



Chniih's QurtOy or Soeond Book of Geography. 

r Teadun. The tfapi ■taodlng 
^._ platM, with nreht oiearnaiM Md 
I b«iag the flaett of lohool hook v«x, 



Smith*! Goography and Atlas. 

Thle woik, M MvonAlj known to tbo pablie» fbrmi the third hook ot the seriee. and Is deklgaed Cor 
tiMMe who deoire a more ezteaetve eoarat thut ii eontalned in the foregoing book*. These works hate been 
reoently rsTised, and eontain the eeaflos of the United States for I8SU— Europe USl—and of other oooatrieo, 
the latest that eonld be obtained, with new mmg^ representing our nowljr aoqnired territories. 

Vor sale by BookseUexs, St. Lomis, M», 

Unrivaled Selection of School Books, 

POBUiBaD BT 

CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., 

N«* 8 Park Place^ IV. T* Cnt/. 

STODDABS'S ABITHMETIOAL OBBIEB. 

THK JITYENILV MSNTAL ARITHXSTICpJTS W: FlcioeU)^ evits.) foTPrimavr Bohodls; tow^eeds 
Wn AMBRIGAN IMnLLBCTUAL ABIOrSMEnC. (IMpp. Ffeiee SO oeBts.f An eztsndJfTwE 
desl8n«dA>rOoM«Mi8ohMls.8iiKlnaciMaad Aoadeinlei;and ^ 



desicMdli 

WtODDAJbys PBAOnOAL ARltHKBTIO. (Piiee 00 oeat*;) Whieh SttbiMif trery maOOf ot fn^ 

eiMsamnmcintetowiltten AaMbmetlOk * 

«n>DBAK^SraiL0QPHK3ALAUTHlUTIC, WfihoatnlMorniwtfi. A irork 4«icMd f CT M>- 



Th«flnltw«Bumb«Mof the rfnlss (XM pans) e 
AnabrtloalAiitluBatie. Th* exanptto andsMli 
sioosklads 



^binatibns in eommrand and sompiex zatiosi. „ , ..„ „ 

ksteaie sKstdsM. and an ociginal aotftod of eonipntlttc Interest, DiseovMl and P«resBMe«» In all thite 
vadattonff. Stoddaid's iBMSslnal Azittastlsa an iimS as tha ttst^hookaln tha Mlowlns iMlMntisHsik 
«£oStetsof OUo: 



Oaniftal UniTSTaitr, ColuAns ; Xt. Union Goll«ciaft» BtfHMa | GhvslSBd Kale Mi WmuH ' 
'Wfllou^bT JTemalo SominHy ; KlnasTille Aeademy ; Aeadanj { 

GranTllU Vemala Bemlnaiy ; HeldelbQiK CoUsfe ; GtoTotand Senals aamlaacT ; 

QraavmsVematoAeadsiiyi Delaware FMale86mlnar]r; ITedlnnAeadenqr; 

OianTillo Male Aeademj i doTelaad Claesieal Institnts ; Hudson Pemale lastUnl ; 

And In tha ioUowtac FdMaand VaSstt 8ikoola» bsoMsilMiBdNds of MMMetBohooU thiovghMit the Stala 



_ . alo Tsaeiksii. ftam whoBi ttis Bss^ 4 

tlssenials ot 4lMaari*sandefiginaUWof tSitossrias ImbesniMeiTed bf the FaUishaio t M« r. 
. — ... «^«.-.^„,. -mdnskyCfty; ' -^ " ' '" ~' '-' 



AiUand, 



AimeiedarsafBWof ttw names of ansa* amnber of- Ohio Taatheti, flwm •whom tha iass» a 

~ rth, 8m»t of PabUs Sekeota^ City Of Toledo ; B. B. IMI 
rvy, Mp'b MassiJlan Ualon Sehool p 8; J. >t#ler, Prist 

' examiners Ashtabnla eonnty. (sicned) Albert Kran., 

»ad 



fiop'tof Pnplie BelMels, Saadosky Ctty ; A.JMyth, Sapt of PabUs SekeoK Oily of Toledo ; B. B. IMtaM 
a«p> FabUe Schools, OUo City ; Tbos. W. Har^y, »i'% MassilUa ItelonSehiMl p 8; J. IWler, Priooli 
of KingsTiUe A«*demy. Also, Board of ConnW examiners Ashtabnla eonnty, (^cned) Albert Krain,! 
A. Smith, J. Tnokermaa t Bow4«( UMa|loa,Ci*y ef Oaylon. (signod) BotMTirSteole, PtvddenI, »n 



W. P. Osnstt^ Ssontaiy. 



9rndiliir roccvmmend«t£oDs ftaT«alt^ bMar«o«XT«d from Hi a. S. .S lUucUll, Suf/I Couiwm :<dl)«oIi of iiHi 
SUM of M«« York, Asd Bon. F. W, Shemuui. Svp't Pablic iPMcnoCinn of tiM ^tteteof Miohigaa. 

Stoddard! Arithmotief are al«o uted In all «h« PnlbUe hchaoM in thoCity of St. Loai»« and Ift all tb« 
|Hin«ipal oitlM and towns in tho Rat« of Now Tork . 

The followlDg i» from Prof. Drkw, of tho oitr of Now Tork : 

"To Colbnrn oolongs tho honor of introduoing tbo ■yatom o( Intollootoal Arithmetio, and to Ftoddard iM 
honor oi perfooting that STBtem. If ( ollMurn OBoaod • now road to Mathomauoal soienoe, Stoddar ha* 
lovolod thai road and strowa il with flowtn.'* Yalokcs Duw. 

CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO. 

Auo rbBUBa tbm vollowifo ifaiKs : 

To which tbo attoBtton of Toaehora. School DSneion. Booksellor* and If erehants la ooUeltod : 
ILIMENTS OF PHVBIOLOQY. hy Vtot. Jnstln R. Loomls, of Watorrillo C0II09B. This Is an oniirv 
now work, joat isnned. It hab boon written bj a practical Teaehor of over twenty years' exporienoe* 
and is wiuiont qnestlun snportor to any work of the kind extant. Price 75 cents. 
]|cliUNN'& GRAPHIC GRAMMAR. A series of Gianunar Charts on an original plan, exhibiting tha 
rules of the lanna^ by prsphio analysis and tabnUi: akrangement; reaa<»ring them obvious to th« 
»fnd «Bd indelible upon the memory, and designed to be anxilisry to the prssant popular Qxam- 
mara and methods of instrnotion, by John B. Voliiinn. Price f 10 per set. 
1(KL50N'8 IMPROVED SYSTEM OF PENMAK UlP,sserfal work, earn irlslagfonr books— Nos. 1,^ 
S. and 4/ with a fnll eomrse of instrnotion. Price 12M Mots per book. These books are made of supe- 
rior heavy linen p«Por, and the eopiee an not Che common itersotype imitation bni a perfMt fao^ 
simile of t^e anthor'aelennt hmsd-wriltnc. 
€X)LT'8 SOISlrCE OF OuUBLE KNtRT BOOS-KEEPINO, ilmpHfled, •mDted ittd metliodittd after 
' the forms of Grammar and AAthmetic ; eoaUining also » Key* axplaiiiiag tbe aaaaec eC OowwOis- 



We«Ab07. 



PRIKOIPLES AND PRACTIci OF DRAWING, lyC. Parsons. PtibeSSe. 

UNIYERSITT DRAWING BOOK, by Thoe. W. field. Price $i. 

THE SPELLER AND DEFINES, 4>y E. Bmen, and 

THE SYMBOLICAL SPELLING BOOK, (twoatylee) s«ne anther. 

__ J^ToMbenivppUad with any of the above text-books for examinatfea, ceafia, Igr •VPloriBC to S. K^ 

WOObWAlU), Bocluollir, St. Louis, If 0., or to the publidieYt. 



SMITH'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 

DANIEL BUEGESS & CO. 

No. 60 John Street, Hew Tork 

Hafi Just ilived from the press new editions, revised aad iawmved wilh lift oeaius, of Roewell . 
tKith'f vary populir OMgn^bhal WMoi, oonitiaig of 

Mith^ First Book or Primary Heo^raphy. 

^iUbm » perfect CUld't aeegiH>hy, eompleto is itaelf . Ko eflbH or ezpiBiM haa bMb ipwid 'to ^e it )* 
^Aegant and faviUnc appearance. The type is torn and opea, oMloaad in bordersd mm. li wwrtiiM oaa 
Jnndi«4 mA tweatyHdx fine wood OBgravlnfs, aaid ivenfy ooUwed siM^all oicMVtw in the hickeat t^yfti 
«m, and wrvias la every case a direedy praeUeal and appropriato pnneae. DisMwdtea tSe plaa oT 

ttSiSSSAi^?A«^ 

Bmith'i Second Book ht (luito Geomphy 

5taiUiiM mapa and toa it -to a lBS in Ma. Xi otetalw tMrty-*«o Mfi ftbm stool «BgnMiiM, InMMfidly 
Mead, aadiav*il iHttaHMtoaa da mod, 1% ia an the MMiaylaft m tha PIral BoA, e^|y lnvtfittf m 
•«M» aMl ftnpeacaMo, aad aDBtMd rtUaHy^tha Ml|aellt profMNP to toftoh. By WsyMam of eaAtotti 
dMlaMnrnUvmi, eoaiistiag aTstaia, a t' sa ia a, boats, sleWMiiito.«e./«N gfff tftfM e ii t, reUgioa, stMe ^ 
■eeie^, populanoB. aavicnfeion, Jbo., of importaut aeuntriea, beoome appareat at a glaB«e,'<iid tlMttifafttt 
IH^iiilii Ttr Iti -Tf-1 HlfoonptotftaitoiU. 

tisifkh Third Book or fieograpky oa fko Prodaotive ISfrtm, 

WUk m Mryi mud vaimbU ucpmptmifHtg Atlrn^ 

TM €M«khpliy hM beta too maii^ y«an beCWaliie pttbUe, ted haa p«Md fhxooKh too tt^ 
molt* «««1^ eootetnt. Uke O^bars by wbleh i« la preoaded. It U eomilttola ittott. Ito fliat part 
avea axplMatioBB of ttaatama of the ieianea, with afU^ set of qasMoBB oa the mapa : Ite aeeond pait 
.jMlrtii tbeatoaM<i7Of«lMdaleMa»to0alUrtrltkaaaeao«itoft^TiMtB.r«il<itM,tlib|MdesarriMmi 
a^ha hawytfMi]y.fk«nthaBOT^atothamoitTCfaadalala. ItotUrtitttambMMMtdaNriptitat WA- 
MJaA MlMaal Oatgiiipby, wtth » ndBdaat U«idiM aC Hiateij. SoaMsa tka lltaitnrtioH ^ tim ^M^ 

f«rnlb^Mta«U«lfaB«aU7,«luo«|lio«r«MUUM8totot. 



DANIEL KJBQBBS ib Oow b%Ter in ptm and wQl be tmAj let of Hay, 

FiiBt Book for Childraiii 

(ILLQSTBATBO WITB lOMBROITS BB aSAY I VO fl «) 

Tao^hn*& Speller, Defiocr, and Reader, for Beginneri 

Dtaigmd to r««ter 1MIb1«« pl«Mlng. Re«aia< pIWMat ftc4 laMI«6ta«l; to eoirest ittproprlttiM Im 
lMi<«M« and to mm tha b*arft Vt tb« lov* of God and to ch« prftTtioo of Tirtoo. Tho UMm of Arithaotio 
Md Mthor matWrt of intoroot to tho yoaag, are prMtntod mnd«r a now and ergaiinc form, by Mcs. 8. A. 
ranfrhB.ofMiiiiflrtppi.foraiaiiyjMaaaIiiaftnMtorof T««ailaJ««t&oni8to!l^ 

la- Bui J «■<«■ wHdtod. 



E. C. & J. BIDDLE, 

No. 6 Sonth Fiftk Street, Philadelphia, 

WILL PUBLISH ON MAY 1ft, promimo, 

lol. A Map of tho World aa kaown to iho Aaoionta. Etpoeiallr adapted to ilhuCrato the tnatlM ok 
CteMtoal Oooflraphy. In flsko'* Bachoabois'* liMiial oTClaadoal Utoiatwe. This Map baa boo^ eo»pU«d 
with gTMt earo. and if b«llor»d to oonform to tho boot anthoritios. It ia Tory copfooo, yot Moity tuiWit 
a«>d, bolBK prlvtod la four oolon, (fd, Uoo, browa, aod blaok,) proioata a vary baavtltal apgoamaoo. 
Blio 61 by 80 Inehea. Moanted on Rollertf . P io«, $5 per ropy. 

2d. 'A new edit on of Lynd'i CloM-Hook of Etymology— in whioh. Part I., on " Prefixes and Saflxet/* 
baa boon rt.-wrttt*>n and mneh ealarfOd and Iniproved. by Or. J. TbomoA ; and an additional «baptor ia- 
•orted, oa tho OerUa-loa ef RagUeh worde froea the i atin tbmagh tho Frenoh. 

Tho work, a« p'opared by Mr. Lynd, !■ at preeoat extenslToly'la aoo ta pnblie and private ooboolo. TIm 
altoratioas and additloa* aboTo aoted, wiU, tho pnMishoro tool ooattdont, add oonelderably to Iti Talna, 
while Che prioo of it will not bo • dTaaord. Tho pabliabers wonld aleo Inform snob ttaohort aa haro tha 
work of Hr. Lyad ait preaont ia their oUaacaf that tho arrangement of the paciag of the now oditioa ia m«4 
that no a rioa« inronrcntraee will reanlt from name, in the aame elaaa, tho old andaow editlona. 

The onntentaofthe improved edition are aa follows:— 

let. latrodnotory Chapter, oa the orlgia of laasnase, aad the riao and progrcas of the En|(Ush laa- 

M. Chapter oa Prellxea aad Safixee. Bv 1>r. Thomaa r pp. ai>. 

ad. The Labia. Greek, aod other reota of the Enfflinh Ungnace, arranaed Ip alphabetical order, with • 
Ihtrre proportion of the Cngliah worda drrired fromeaeh plaeed nnder It and defined : pp. IM. 

Tnia part of tho work eonf aina a eonafderabty larger number of derlvativea and looto than the ei»- 
aeapending part of «* Thomaa'a Firat Book of Etymolony.'* 

4th. Chapar on Bagliah wwrda priaoipally ef Ookhia origia t pp. M. 

Thia part oontalna aboat aae thoaaaad worda of the elaaa dealgaAted, and wlU be fonad iattfeHlag aad 
profitAble to the pnpil. 

fith. Chapter oa EagUeh worda derlTed from the Lakia thtoag h tlie Fraaoh : pp. 8. 

Tbia ehaptar Sa ooaoiae ; bat will be found Talnablo to the adraaoad papfl. 

dth. A earefall J prepand table of Bagllah aynonymea : pp. 41. 

Of caaentlal ralna to the pupil engaged al oomp aition. 

7th. The eonolndlng ehaptar ia a Key, referring e«eh of the thirty thoaiaad SagUi h dtriratlTe WoHt 
iaad la ''Oowald'aBtymologleal Dleftioaary," to ita approfriateroot. 



Otmald't Eifmoloifieal Dietimuary, 12 mo. 
Tha ooatoala of Ikia work are aa ftollowa : 

IM. latrodaelpry ehaptar, oa tha ad nafa gaa lagtfW^ Crontha itadjal Xlynolofjr, Aa., b^thalM*- 
Dr. 7. M. Keagy: pp.S6. 

ad. Chapter aa Iha UHa, Gveak, aad other P>tAx«« »Bd Safflzaa of the bgUah IftagaH* : PP. ». 

ad. Tha Latia, Greek, aad other roota of the Engllah laagoage, arranged U alphabetteal oidar. Mi 
aadar eaeh a faU liat of ito EagUah deriratlTea : pp. 406. 

Tha total aambar af the dtrivatlToa, la thia Part, ia abeat thir^ thoaaaad. 

4th. A K^, TofarrlBg aaeh of tha thiity tkoaaaad BaiUah darivatlTei ta Iti appievilate raal. Br 
Jttmea Lyad, A. M.» pp. »- 

HarrUon, on th§ Ritef Proartit, ^md prnent Stmeiwrt 9f th§ BrtgHah L§mfvaget 13 mt. 
Thli work wma aot wrlttea ** to order j" bat ia tha prodaeUoa af a ripe aehelar, who haa glvea ma«k patlaai 
revoaroh to the aal^Joot. 

nate^»Eteknkwrg*9Umiul ^ CUmicul LUtraturt, Wlivntth tkoutmtd: 8««. Ttat- 
book la Harvard, Wealoyaa, PeanaylTaala, Miami, aad Alabaaia UalTaraltlea; la Uaioa, l>artmaath» 
Ambarat. Bewdola, Aa., Aa., CaUofea. 

nMk€*9 CUtHciU AmtiqwItiM. 8va. BHng a pcrtiam of the Monual ^ ClagHoal LUom- 
tan, doelimed eapocially for the aae of A<«domlea. aad embraoiac tiaatlaaa oa CtoMlcal Geography aa* 
Qhroaolegy, aadOMoiaaaad Bomaa Mythology aad Aati^aitlea. 

5HppJem«n/ai Volume of Platet, TMrty-iwo coppor-plata, iUm$iroHng f Ae Afomwl ^ 
Claaateal Uteratore, but ^ot boaad with it. 8vo. 

John$on and Mqfat't Natwal Phiio$ophy : beipg a tyitewi of Nafvral PkUotophy, ds» 
algned for the nee of aeboola and aeademiea, on the baafa of Mr. J. M. Moffat: eompriaing Meehaaloo, Hy* 
droaUt'oa, Hydranlica, Pncomatloa, Aoouitica, Pyroaomlea, Optica, EUotrioitr, GalTanism, aad Magna* 
tiam : With Emendattima, Notef, Qaoatlona for Examination, A»., Ac. By Prof. W. R. Johapoa. IZmo. 

John»on.*9 Moffat' 9 Chemistry t bHnf^ an Elementary TreatU9 on ChemMry^ togetkw 
with Troatiaaa oa MeteUurgy, Mlneralecy, CryatallographT, Geolerr. Oryetolosr. aad Heterology t do- 
afgned forthenaeef aohoola aad aeademiea « oa the baaiaef Mr. J.lf. MoSht: With Addittoaa,JBiMIM^ 
datioaa, Motif, Referaacea, Quea Uoaa for Rxamiaatloa, Ao., Ar. By Prof. W. R. Mwwa. Umo. 



VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS 

PCBLtSHED BY 

D. APPLETON & CO., 

200 Broadway, New York, 

And Sold by Beoksellen generailjr thiongkont the United States. 



Comm tuf m»ikmatio(a. Fbriet. By 0«oc8e R. F^kiai, L. U X)< 

Frimary At thmMie. Ftioa 18H«. TU flnt part li deTot«d to Mental XxctoIim, and the nooDd ft 
ircfea on tho tUte and black-board. 

JTCwmiftiiy ArUkmette. Fldoo 37 M«. Baa reeoatl/bcen caxoftiUy roTtoad andtnlaited. It will bi 
Md oontlao, 7at loeid. 

"Whennt this work !• pttwnted, tha publlafaeff haTo beard bnt oaaopialon in regard to itj marite^ Md 
ttetmostfaTorable. "v 

JYuotieal Arithmetic. Frioa flftj eonts. Designed for the nae of aneh Institatlono aa require a greatetr 
nnnber of examples than are given in tha Slementary Arithmetic. Althongh thia work haa been b«fon 
th« pnblie only n abort time, ft haa bean adopted m the Arithmctienl Text-Book in soTeial 1mb» oitiea. 

ffUrher Arithmetic. Priee 75o. The present edition of this well known work hfts bats reTised, maaj 
■AjeeS To-wrttten, and mneb new natter added; and contains an ArrairDix of abont sixty pacos. in 
wfeMi tbe philosophy of the more dlOoalt operations and interesting properties of namben are fnlly Ai^ 
vss»d. The wore is what its name pnrperts, a Higher ArtthmfHe. 

. £UmiiHtM <if AMi^Ura, Frioe 7Se. This work is an introdnetion to the aathor's ** Treatise on Aigebm,*' 
and is well adapted to advanoed schools and academies. 

TrtaiiM on Algebra. Price f ISO. Containing the Mghav parta twnally tangbt la Colleges. 

Mtnnmreaf Qwmotry, with rraotleal Applications. Price $1 00. The aathor has added thronghonti 
tha antim «e^, iVticCtoi/ .dpp^iooftont, which. In the estimation of teaohcTS, is an important eonsideraiien. 

An eminent Professor of Mathematics, in speaking of this work says : ** We haTO adopted it becnaaal« 
follows more olosely the best model of pore gaometrloal reasoaiag whi«h aTor haa bean, and perhaps otw 
i«tt baaiUblted. 

PlofM Triifmumetry and Swoeyin^. Price $1 00. It is a commendable featnre in alt the matha. 
natleal works of this aathor, that they are prepared la such a manner as will lead the pnpil to rely upon 
his owa abilities ia studying the priaeiples they contain; oommeneing with the simplest elements, ha is 
led on stop by step tbrongbont. This Tolume is prepared on tho Mune logical system. li contains mn^ 
Chftt ia new end Talaable, eapecially on tha suljeet of land tnrreying. 

Seriet </ Readimg Bo-»k». By Beaij MaadeviUa, D. D. 

I. rHmary or Ffrtt Stadtr. Prioe teaeenta. 

II. SeondlUaitr. PrieslCo. 

V^m Iwatsaden are formed smbstaatially on the same plftn ; and the secmid if a continnaticii of tha 
ftsl. Tm ddiign of both is, ttf cotabine a kattwledgs of tha meaning and pvoaaaelatioa of worda, wfth^ 
knowledge of their grammatical functions. 

The fieeond Reader reriewa the grooad pawed vnt In Hie PMmacj, bat adds laf|«|y tathe aflmntt ef 



UI. Third JUoier. Price 2Se. 
IT. FfiurikMtader. Priee S8e. 

> Tbe TIdfd and Ttofh Beadere eontaia earetsea oa arHcniaHiii aad aodalaMoa, oentaiiMng a nm ero^a 
examples for practice oa the elementary sounds (iacludiag errors to be oorroeted) and on thediifctentmoTa- 
■WUta of tba voiee, pcodneed by seataatial atmefente, by emphaais, aad by the paaaiaaa. 
y. Tht nftk Bmierf or Cemm t/ Bnding, Price 70e. 
YI. TkiElMnuitBdf Reading amd Oratory. Price fl. 

These books are deaigMd to ealtlTftta the literary taito, ai well M the vaderttaadiBg and voeal poven 
eCthaynVll- 

The aboTo eeries of Readlag Books are already tott extensiTcIy Introdvced aad ootomended by the meal • 
antffanced teaehaia la tha coaatry. " Ftaf . MMderriUe'a system la rmiasutly erigiuri, aeieallAe aad pMe- 
1teal» and deatiaed wheceTor it is iatrodnced t« «ap«nede at oace all otheii." 

Latham'e Wmd-book aftht En^Uh Lamgmge, This U a Itee., priee $1 S9, adiytedto the «aa at 
f|pde»«a U the UaiTenitlea and High Schools. 

*' A work of great reaeareh, 'mnob learaiag. aad to cTcry thiakiag scholar, it will be ft beck of sta^r. 
ne Qeimaalc ongia of the JCagllsb language the afllaitles of the Xagltah with other laagnaMs, a sketeh 
df the Alphabet, a miaate laTeatlgatlea ol the B^ymology of the laagaage, Jkc, of great Talne to erery 
rhflologisi"— Obser. 

F<^ U-om in Con^potiOon, la which the prinolplee of the ftrt are dereloped ia coaneetlon with tha 
nrtnelples of Oramaar; embraeing full dix^etTons on the ial^eetof pnnetnattoa, with eopioas exer«iaea. 
Ify a. p. Qaaekeaboa, A. M. Price die. 

Thia work ia designed aa the papU's flnt book in eeaipoeition aad grammar. It has more than ant tha 
aspeetatloas of the aathor aad pabliahers, aad the demand is still taereasiag. 

MMllgam't ExpoeMan nfihe OrammxMced Strm e fure <^ the AmIM Lameuag4* This la a large Itea. 
▼el., price S10O, and will be jonnd useful as as a Text-Book fbr adTSnoed ciassai^ or a book of refcreaoab 



R EVISED EDITION. 
CUTTER'S 

ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 



AND 



Alttongh tbo worki prepared by Dr. CvTrsK hftd in«t vitti rtry jraneral approtetieB, yet thoM iaitr- 
f««ed h«T« dftermlBrd to make Um atrtM aa parfeet aa poatlble. To aooomplUh this, iba antbor waa 
•ftgar«d mora than a year, (1848 and '49,) in thoroagbly roTiiiag cTery part. In tbi* ta>k be wm aided by 
aeTeral frienda and praetieal iMtraetan. After tbe work trai *^ru thorongbly remodeled, tba pvbllabara 
eauaed an edition of ieTer»l bundrd oopiea to be printed, loe recitation room It the teat place of a 
t^i-book, la order to submit tbe Rerlaed Edition to this ordeal, twenty o the be#t >ohoole in tbe etmatry 
ware gralnltovtiy avpplied with oepiaa for elaaaaa. Thia waa dona with the uader»Undiug. that both ^n- 
»trtieU/rt and nupih ■hould eritieiiw the work» ia the moat leardilnc manner, npen all poinia— arrtnga- 
nani, matter, lanKuage, lUnatratiov, Aa. 

The following are the namea of aareral of the gentlemea who tuwmA claaeai, and rariawad tba work 
U the lae&taUea xooia: 

Bay. Bdward Hltdhaeek, D. D^ Praaldeat Ambctib Cbili^i^, iMi,: TT. TilllQ^bait. E^., Prinelpal 
Maaa , State Normal School, at BrMgewater; n^t. A. Farvrlt, rrmtiiijal AhU^a r^male Seminary, 
Andorer, Man.; Bar. B. S. Rnat, Prineipal N. U. r nnff^rvitL^ .s<!ta)ii»r^, N^ritiflilJ. ^ . >],. and Commie- 
aloBMP for Cammon Saheola fer N. H. t Dftrld W^rv^itqt. Eic] , I'TtntripaL rT JHcli i^hfujl. l!angor. Me ; J. 
8. Ppaalding, Eaq., Prineipal of Bakerafleld AejvJ^iciT. Vi. ; lat^ T. 4;>j4»»iiiq<w, req,, Ajjki^ iate Prineiptf 
of Conferanee I'eminary, Greenwich, B. I. ; NatbH^m t^ruton. Ed'^,. t^aeipA! or (Jniom hthm^L Adrian, Mieb.; 
Laaader Wetherall, Eaq., Aaaaeiate Prineipal of C .l]iici^L« JutiUt^tthi. ^t-fukr^ttr. N. Y. ; L.\V. Clark, Esq., 
Pnneipal of Academy, Baat Btoomfteld, M. T. ; J. 0. K. Trualr, ll«q. l^rku^il^tal of CuaN^EAte IneUtnto, 
Broekpert, N. T.; Ber. J. B. Iriah, PrineiDal of iHItovt^i^ JniUttit^. N. Y ; (7. fl. 4 ol>^^Erii, Kaq., Prin- 
eipal of Oawego Academy, and Preeident M. Y. f Eato TekTjcrt' AiicK^tat^ob *, K. D. Man«y. U . D., formerly 
Profeiaorof Anatomy and Hwfanr, DartBMatbr^iLu««, N jr , eiqw tVf. *r ^vrf^f^ la th*. Ohio Mcdioal 
CoUege: Joaeph Bay, M. D., ProT. of Natural (■> it; uni kud MitLismaili^. Wvodvmrd r[a)t:i:e, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: F. MerTiek,il. D., Prof, ^tarling, Wedicil Oiiltsge, CoUmbitf, Olilo; I. £.M, Gtrr, A. M., M. D., 
Prof, af Anatomy, *e., St. M»ry'iUnfTerilty,Ilunoie. > 

49* In 1853; tbaea werka weia earafiilly raTised by the antbor, aaaiated by Tbomae U ann, M. D.. Prof. 
oC Pbyalalogy in the Albany Medical CoUife Sereral pacaa or appendix were added, and aU tbe illaa- 
trating tmU were eloctrotypod. They are now preaented to tbe publie ae poaaeaaing intriMie mcri< avperior 
to any worka erer prepand for eoboola, upon the mbjecta af Anatomu, rkmUtUtoy, and HygUm, Indaad 
they are the only worka that enibi a^ tba tbne dtpartmanta. Tba iiciea ta aa foUowa : 

CoUegci, Acadamioa, High Schoola, and Fami- 

m, mmM»m* »v««. Mm JM Mv« I ^t^BTmioor,' ijTD ■TOixirs, for Ortmmaraad CoBamn 8<koo]a,180 
ca^eSillastratiMiaagxftTiaga. MNilaeatp. 

5. LA«oa OovLiirB AHiTMacai. PLataa, (tea ia a adt, thfae fact by two,) batatifaUy aoloiad aad 
Moaatad. for CaUegea, Aeademiea, aad High lehooU. Prioe, $10. 

4. Tbaiama,eolora4,bataotmenBtad. Prioe $9. 
^ dL DiaraioT Sobool Outukb AKAvoaiOAL Platm, (elgbt la a a«t,) baaatlfally eolofad and aMualad 
fwOfMuiiarandlMatrialSohoala. PrieafS. — ' v » 

6. Theiamacolorad,b«taDtm«nated. PtIaafS. 

Thaaa worka are aawaaad ia tha New Tark Stala Narmal Pebaal; PlaH Netmal Sebaol, Ct.; tba 
thn* State Normal Pebooli, Maas.t Michigan Ndrmal Hcbool; the Public Soboola of Beaton; PinTidenoe, 
K. 1. : Bangor, He. ; N. T.City, Utiea. Syraoose, Oawego, Rocbester. BnffUo, N. T. , Wasbiagton, O. C; 
Maiding, Laneaaker. Barrieburr, PitUburg, Pa.: Detroit, Michigan; Clerelaad. Cnlnmbna, Zaaeeyille, 
MaHetta. Cincinnati. Ohio,: < bleago. Ilia. Indianapolis, Madison, New Albany, la Of I29 Collagea. 
■Vminariea and Academies that report tbe study of Phrsfologyto the Begentsof tbe UaiTersity, N. Y., 
vtu h^ndr- d tntd thlrl'^m used fbis series. (Reg. Bep. 1 851 ) . 

For sale by tbe nublisbers. Kirv k Woons, n. Louis ; B. B. Mtrssar k Co.. Boston , by H. W. Dbbbt 
» Co„ Cin-ianati : Jswsn. Prootob ft WoaniwoToir, Clcreiand ; Clabk, AusTia A B«rtn, Now York, 
and by booksellers generally. 

p. S. The Outline Anatomdeal Plates hare beaa Introdneed Into more than fhree M'wetril Collegea, 
Aaad«iBiM> aad Reboots ; tbey eaa be obtaiaad of tha author, Caltin Ccttbb, If , D., at Warrea, Masa. 



1. ANATOMY. PHYSIOLOGY, aad HYGISNB. for 
liaa, 408 pagea, IM illnatrating engraringa. Priee $1. 

2. fntr Book i« Axasomt, Fursioioor, avd Ht) 



JUST PUBLISHED. 

BSVISED AND NKWLT ILUVSLRATSD SDJTIOR OP 

SMITH'S GEOGRAPHY & ATLAS, 

TO VaiCX tU» BXM ADOS* 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

Tbh work hM b«en T«rr maoh enUrged, •mbelUshad with ntw ilUBtrationi tbroushovt, dedcMd u 
Mnly for U. eritio»ll/ oorreoM uid thorftvgfalj NviMd. m m to aoBform to tDa muu of tlk« UnIM 
SiaCw for 1890~to that of OnMfe Britain and Ireland, IUr«h, 18S1, and to tha latoat thai wnld U obuiaad 
•f othar roontriM. 

Tha aeqnlaltion of ttrritory to the United Seftraa, the diaooTorj of the minaral wealth of Galifoml^Md 
Anetralia, and the es abliahment of ataan eommaaieafeion hetveen remote pacta of tha earth, hare graatlj 
Ineraaaad laogaTphioal kaowMM. / 

The InfonnatiM tboa ehUiaad baa heea eanCaUr ealleeMttd inserted la thfa edillen. II haa beea 
not only naeaaaary to oorreet tha mapa or former editiona, bat to add new mapa of tha Sla'ea of Calirvmia 
and Tezaa, of the Terrltorlea of Oregon, Waehington, Utah, Naw Mezieo. Nebraak •, a^d the ooeutciM of 
Meziee and Central Amerioa, whioh baa been done from the lateat and beat anthoritiee. 

A large map of tha Roman Empire u alio added, to aid In the ntuij of Anoient Oeogntf br. 

Br aayatem of emblama and tibbraTiationa, oonaiat'ng of ttara, evaaaea, books, aleam^ls, fte^ eeanl- 
ewmalT arranged on all the maps. rear«a«intln« the Grand BlvisienB of the Globe— the OoTemmeni. BalU 
gion. Siate of Soeietj, Popolalion, Navigation, to , of the mere importanl eonntrlaa. beeome appaxent al 
the ftratglaaaa* and, by thoa eallingiato aimnltaaaova ezaralae the powers of the mind and eje, impres- 
sions are ma^e more abidingtban bj any otber means whatever. 

BeaidaesU thi*. the work ia rendered atill mora ralnable, and eompIeUby the aidltl«aof a eemplate 
esmpea -ium of ANCiBNT GKOOBAPBT, whleh wiU be roaad as intereatlaca^lMtnetiTeas the mora 
eztended trvatiaas on this HQbjaet. 

The AtUa baa been not only ihorouKhlT revised, oorraeted, and enlarged, as stated aboTs, bnt also 
eoBt«In8 a large nam>Mir of new and interesting atatiatioal laUas, from the eansna of the Ignited Statae and 
other KonroM. It will be bonnd In atiffeoTar oaly. 

A 8«t of qneatioM, roa oanaRAL rrtisior, la anpen<lad to the work, w>«ioh w»ll be iMnd e' grea t 
eeavenieaee to the Tea her, and aid to tha aoholar in bring ng detailely aad diatiaetlj lo hia mmd. la a 
eoarfenaad form, tha maio faatnrea of theanbjeothe has gone over. 

Th«ee improve'nanU and additiona will greatly eahaooe the valve of the work, and. If the views aad 
method of the anthor are fu ly oa ried oat, mveh valnaUa time et Ibe pnpil wiU be aaved* «ad graal labar 
en the ran of tha teacher, avoided. 

Ssslth's Seriea of Geography eoasists of 

Smith's Primary Oec^prapby, for begianen. 
Smith's Ctnarto Oeo?raphy, and the 
Geography and Atlas mentioned above. 

Tor sale by BeokteUers ganarally thr ngbont the United States. 

^^ Committeea, Teachera, and others engaged ia the eanae of edneaiUra, will be fnppUad with eeplea 

BANIBL BTTBaS^S M CO., 
Fubliahen, No. 60 John s<r«<l. Nev Torh* 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & CO. 

253 BCarket Street, Philatelpbia. 

Have reeeatly pnbllshed a NEW ORAVMAB. pv^wrad by Profeaaor 9anii4 S. QtHm, n hv m M mw 
works have been neefved with ao much favor by Teaehers «hr«Nigk4«Bl the eennlcy. 

Oreene*8 Elements of English (}nan:taar. 

'The BleiMBts of iSnglish Grammar, so arranged as to eombiae the Analytioal and Synthettoal Vethods, 
with ao Introdvation hr ba-inoera; and varians Bzaroiaaa. oral and written for the ForaiaU^n, Analysis, 
Transformation, Claaaifloatioa, aad Corraotion of Sevleneea. By Samubi. 8. Gaaaira, AM., PloCaaaor 
In tha If orma Departm#nt, Brown University ; and Saporintendeat of Publle Sehooia, Providenee. 

It la tha deiisn of thia work to eo^blna in one traatiaa, all the dtotlngQi«hing featarea of *• Gaaani^i 
AiTAi TSia," aad Oasava'a Fibst Laaaowa i ir Gbamkab." The departssanta of Orvboazaphy aad Btjpo- 
Jogy mre roll, and their prinelplee vn^ fnlly illnssratod by a great variety of Kzampl^ Nnmeroas Oial 
>zereises, Kzaro<8ca for Paning and for tha oorreetion of Errora, are lotrodnoad In ther appropriafee 
T laaee, under aaeh parlof apeeeh. The Syntax eoatoina all the eaaential disttneiiona tbond in tbo '* Analy- 
ils," bat diffarently srranged. following a more simple and gradoaUy progressiva order. . ^ . ^ ,^ . 

Aa a eoinplate work, comnrehaaAing the aotire wanta of tha Grammar aad Hlsh Sehofd, " Qtaea ts 
Ilemeataof English Grammar" ia oomnaaadad to tha examination o'Teaotiers aad School ofheers. 

QBnnE'B AwALTsn avd GRBBBB'e First Lbsmnt ih aaAincABi 

1 elh well known aad popular School Books, oontlnne to be published ^s before. 

THOMAS, CX>WPBRTHWAIT & CO. 

ALSO PUBLISH, 

Amenr many other vahmble sebool books, Mitcbcll's Seriee of School Oeorraphiys.SwAK^e Series of 
Sebool Readers and Spellera. JToaivaTora Nataral Philosophy. JownaTOH'ii Tnrner's Chemlstey. Jo«p- 
sTOM's Turner's Elementary Cheraiatry. JsBVia' Praotical and Primary Phyaiologles. Pihbook s Hia- 
tory of EnglaBd, Grseoe. Rome, and Prance. Sarobkt's Standard Speaker, to , Ao. 

The imbHahara will have great pleasure la rorwarding to taaefaera or others who desire It, their 
ra'atofue, whiob eonia ns a full deaeription of their nnmerona aad valnable pabUeattoas, for theaae of 
Coliegea, A<«4emi<>a, aad fehoola. 
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D. APPLITON & GOMjPANy, 

HAVE JUST PtTBLISHED 

ADVANCED COURSB OF COMPOSITION AND BHBIORIO. Being a series of pno- 
tical lemons on the Origin, ICistoqr, and peooliaritiee of the English Longuaffe ; pnnctaa- 
.tioni (asU,* the pleasures of the imagination , figures; style, and its essentSd properties; 
criticism, and the various departments of prose and poetical eompontion; illnstrated with 
tfffwta eaacoises. Adapted to self instruotiGo, and the use of SohooiU and Colleges. Bj 
G. P. QUACKE.NBOS, author of "Fint Le$9ont in CompoHHon/* 12mo. 450 pp. $1. 

PLANS AND SOLID GEOMETRT : to whieh is added, Flaneand Spherical Trigonoraefary 
and Mensuration. Accompanied with all neccasaxy Tables, and designed for the use of 
Adyanoed Schools and Ootlegdrt. By George B. Perkins, L. L. D. Large 8fo. $1.50. 
There \s, in this work, a oleameflB and distinotness of arrangoment, claoificatioD, and de- 
monstration of the various Propositions, whioh cannot fail of pleasing all who are fond of 
Geometrical demonstrations. The work has beoa eniiohed by selections from the French Cmirso 
of GeoffaotTy by VnrogMT. 
PERKINS^ ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. Be-written and thoroaghly levised, with the 

ad<ntion of a largo nnoiber of new examples. I2mo. 75 oents. 
THE WORLD IN THE MIDDLE AGES ; An Historioal Geography, with acoounti of the 
origin and development, the institutions and literatnre, the mannen and customs of the 
nations in Europe, Western Asia, and Northern Africa, from the dose of the Fourth to 
middio of the Fifteenth Century : aooompanied by compete Historical and Geo^phieal 
indexes. By Adolphub Louis Kcsppbn, Ftofessor of History and German Literature. 
2 vols. 12mo. 850 pp. $2.00. 
THE SAME WORE. 1 VOL. LETTER PRESS. Aooompanied by ax colored maps from 
the Historical Atlas of Chablss Sfbunbb, LL. D. Captain of Engineers in the Kingdom 
of Bavaria. Price $4.50. 
HERODOTUS. A new School and Oollcge edition, with Notes and Maps by Frosessor John' 

SOB. 12m<). 185 pp. 75ot9. 
QUINTUS CURTUS RUFUS' LIFE & EXPLOITS OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Edited and illustrated, with English Notes, by Professor Crosby. 12mo. $1. 
SPIERS AND SURBNNE'S STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. (Scho(4 Edition.) Containing 973 pp. 
12mo., in new and large typo. Price $1.50. 
The First Part of this well known and univcrisally popular work contains : Words in com- 
mon use ; Terms connected with science ; Terms belonging to fine arts ; and 
Four thousand historioal names ; Four thousand geographical names ; and 
Upwaid of eleven thousand newly published terms. 
I The pronunciation of everv word according to the French Academy and the most eminent 

lexioographcrs and grammarians ; alfo, 
More than seven hundred critical remarks, in which the Tarions methods of pronouncing 
I employed by different authors, are investigated, and comnared with each other. 

The Second Part contains ; A copious list of Engliim words and expressions, with their 
proper pronunciation ; also, a critical and'comprchcnsivc system of French pronunciation. 
SLEMONTS OF AGRICULTURE, with Questions prepared for the use of Schools. By 

Georr;o E. Waring, Jr. 12mo. 2S8 pp. 76cts. 
A HANI>-BOOK OF ANGLO-SAXON ROOT WORDS. 12mo. 50 eta. 
A HAND-BOOK OP ANGLO-SAXON DERIVATIVES. 12mo. 75 ct«. 
A HAND-BOOK OF THE ENGRAFTED WORDS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
12mo. $1; 
This KTiesi of Hand-Books has baen prepared by a literary association of gentlemen, imi< 
I nently qualific<l for the work. 

' The "Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Words" gives 1000 root-words, with their primary and 

secondary meaning, and teaches the use of them. 

The "Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Derivative Words" explains the meaning of the prefixes, 
Rufiixcs, and terminations which change the 1000 root-woni^ into derivatives. It gives some 
7000 of the choicest 23,000 word3 of Anglo-Saxon origin, with their meanings and use. 

The "Hand-Book of the Engrafted Words of the Baglbh Language" gives 7000 of the best 
words from the Celtic. Gothic, French and ClasFic tongues, with thcirmeaning and use. 
j CLASS-BOOK OP, .PHYSIOLOGY. By Coming. New edition, with Appendix. 12mo. 

Illustrated by 24 plates and numerous wood engravings, comprising in all over 200 fig- 
1 nres. 12mo. $1. 

COMPANION TO CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. Designed as an aid to the Teacher 

in his recitations and reviews. 12mo. Price 50 cts. 
COB'S NEW DRAWING CARDS. In ton parts. Designed for the use of Children, and 
aooompanied with fall instructions. Price 25 cent<s each pa . 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 

will also pnUiflby on an ead j dfty^ , 

CORNELL'S PREtlART GEOGRAPHY, Upon a new and mnoh improrvd qfttom. To be 
immodiately followed t^ on InteimedUito and an Adranoed Qeograpliy upon ttie lanM 



GREEN'S ELEMENTARY BOTANY. A beaatifollj iUnslroted 4to., derig^ed for Bdmla 

and private clasBes. 
YOUMAN'S CHEMICAL CHART. Rerifled and greatly enlarged, and pabUdwl in sOm 

fbrm* 
A NEW SERIES OF READING BOOKS. By Henry ManderOle^D. D. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY IN SPANISH. Translated £roni Asa Smith's Plrimaiy 

Geography. 

^^All commimioations in reforenoa to Sdhod Books will be promptly answeiedy and 
liberal terms made for their introdnotion. A complete Desoriptiv^ Oatalogae ni all telt-books 
publiahed by D. A. A Co., oompnsing some 200 volumes, wul b« sent post-paid to any one 
sending his addnSf 
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